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ABSTRACT - " 

This collection of case studies of eight 
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New York, Virginia, Wyoming — documents a 1981-82 investigation of 
federal and state administrative interactions across a select sample 
of federal education programs. To represent a wide spectrum of 
political, economic, and institutional environments relevant to 
educational policy administration, six criteria were used in picking 
the sample, including (1) state support for education, (2) state 
fiscal stress, (3) regional location, and (4) state political 
culture. A second set of factors included state ef forts f to coordinate 
federal and state special pupil programs and state policies of 
particular interest Each case study relied on documentary material 
and personal interviews with an average of 40 individuals at the - 0 
state and local levels. Topics studied included, state management of 
federal and state. programs, anB state political environment. Results 
indicate that (1) both federal and state governments are shapers of 
state education policy decisions, (2) federal and state policy 
priorities for special students are frequently divergent, (3) state 
educational agencies are better organized than 15 years ago but 
dependent on - federal dollars , and (4 ) intergovernmental conflicts 
between state and federal governments are relatively mild and 
uncommon. (JBM) 
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PREFACE 

7 ■ 

In July 1981, the .Education Policy Research Institute (EPRI) 
of Educational Testing Service (ETS) began an eighteen-moitth sti^dy of 
how federal and state governments interacted as they implemented major 
.federal education programs and civil rights mandates. The project, 
funded by the vtongressionally mandated School Finance Project 'of the u 
UyS- Department of Education* addressed a fundamental issue in the 
distribution of federal assistance to state and local governments: the 
balance between federal object \v*e!s and the need for accountability on 
the one hand, and recipients' need for flexibility and discretion on the 
other. This volume contains eight comparative chse studies used to 
investigate federal Bnd state administrative interactions across a 
select sample of federal education pfogrqpis. A separate volume, The 
xlftter act ions of Federal and Related State Education Programs - Volume I, 
discusses" the study's findings which were primarily derived from an 
afraLxsis of the state case studies contained he/rein. 

' • (- ' . " 

We present these state case studies for' severed reasons. First*, 
they provide readers with documentation for our Volume I findings 
r'egacding the current status of intergovernmental program administration 
in education. Second, the state cases offer useful i'nsights into the ' 6 
diverse contexts, administrative approaches an* educationfep concerns 
that characterized the states in the 19 81-82 school yearf^The individual 
case studies break down notions that all states pug alike or respond 
uniformly to all form* of federal intervention. Finally, these case 
studies will allow future researchers to interpret state educational - 
developments and responses to fedei^il aid over time. - We hope that 
restearchers will be able to "reassess the states we studied at another 
'point in time to provide policymakers with a better understanding 
of changing patterns in the states fc, 

*» . , 

As noted, the individual case studies were developed to address 
particular questions related to state administration of federal educa- 
tion programs. Accordingly, a brief review of the study of which 
they are part is necessary to explain the information described .in 
each case study. 

\ 

Overview of the Interactions Study 

V ' . 

The study focused on two major dimensions of the intergovernraentt 
system* state administration of a select set of major federal education 
programs; and, federal and state interactions surrounding special pupil 
programs. The federal programs and civil rights provisions examined 
included:* Titles I, IV, V and VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Pet (ESfeA) ; the Education for All Handicapped Children Act^ 
(P.L. 94-1 42); the Vocational Education. Act; Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972; and 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The. state programs 
studied were those analogous in purpose to these federal programs. 

A 
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The federal programs examined predate the revisions made by the 
1981 Education Oonsoliaation^Lnd Improvement Act (ECIA). That legisla- * 
'tion had just been enacts when the study be^an, making it impossible 
to assess the impact of ECIA in the field. "The following brief profiles 
describe the federal programs we studied in each state. s 

o Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act , the largest 
federal elementary and secondary education program, provides 
funds to local school districts to meet the needs of educationally 
disadvantaged chiMren residing in high-poverty areasT^N^itle I' 
also contains set-a*|ide v amounts for institutionalized handicapped 
children, children who are negiected or delinquent, and children ^ 
of migratory workers. Rinds are allocated tor local school 
districts (and schools within districts) based on low-income y 
criteria. Once funds reach the school level, students are \ 
selected for participation in the program by educational achieve- 
ment criteria. ECIA revisions changed the name of this program 
to Chapter 1 and reduced the administrative requirements on 
states and local school districts. 

o Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act includes 
Part B (grants for instructional materials) and Part C (grants to 
improve the quality of educational practices through locally initiated 

. projects and activities). Federal grant allocations, based on each 
state's share of, the national student population, are made to each 
state that has filed an approved, plan with the Department of Education 
Under Part B (instructional materials), SEAs allocate funds to LEAs 
on the basis of public and private school enrollment, with adjustments 
to reflect local tax effort, expenditure levels and percentages of 
high-cost children. SEAs distribute Part C funds for innovative or 
exemplary programs to LEAs on a competitive grant basis; 15% of a 
stated allocation is earmarked for projects for handicapped children. 
ECIA has consolidated this program into the Chapter 2 education block 
grant. 

o Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act was designed 
to help SEAs develop the capacity to undertake the administra- 
tive responsibilities imposed by the various federal education 
programs. Funds are intended to strengthen the educational leader- 
ship in the SEA and to assist^ it in identifying and meeting critical 
educational needs. Approvable activities include designing more 
equitable school finance programs, assessing educational progress, 

* teacher assistance, dissemination, training, and curriculum develop- 
ment^ " Title V is now part of the ECIA Chapter 2 block grant. 



Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act , the Bilingua' 
Education Act* provides grants on a competitive basis directly to 
local district^. SEAs are eligible to receive five percent of the 
Title VII district ^grants in the state for coordination of state 
technical, assistance activities. Title VII legislation is very 
specific about the definition of bilingual programs eligible to 
receive federal support. The statute defines a bilingual program as 
.including "instruction given in, and study of, English and, to £he 
extent necessary to allow a child to achieve competence in the 
English language, the native language of the ehild." (20 USC 3223 
(a) 7 (4)) . 
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* P.L. .94-142 , the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, has 

three goals: 1) ensuring that all handicapped ^children Jiave available 
to them a free appropriate public education (FAEE) ? 2) Wuring that 
the rights of Jtondicafrped children and their parents aiyf*protected; 
and 3) assisting states and ^ localities in providing for the education ^ 
of the handicapped. 

f P.L. 94t^42 provide* pupil-based formula grants to SEAs that submit 
acceptable state plans to Washington. Vfoile 25% of this federal aid 
may be used for SEA administration and for services provided directly 
by the SEA, the remainder is allotted' by federal formula to I£As 
that submit acceptable applications* to the SEA. 

; The Vocational Education Act of 1963 r as amended, is the oldest 
federal education program. Its purpose is to help states build 
vocational -programs and improve planning for vocational education and 
manpower training. To accomplish its goal, the legislation includes 
extensive state-level planning requirements, funding for special 
needs groups, and matching requirements to ^ensure appropriate levels 
of state financial participation. In allocating funds to local 
school districts, states must give priority to economically depressed- 
areas and areas with high unemployment levels, and recognize district 
financial ability and low-income concentrations. Vtiile VEA aid is 
fairly unrestricted in its use, the law contains set-asides for the 
handicapped, disadvantaged, limited English-speaking students, .and 
for postsecondary and' adult programs. 

• . •' . . A . 

> Civil Rights Laws that pertain most directly to educational discrimi- 
nation are Title VI of the Civil .Rights Act -of 1964, Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
,Act of 1973., These laws forbid discrimination by recipients of 
federal aid on the basis of race, color , or national .or ig in ; sex; and 
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handicapping condition, respectively. These laws provide no federal 
funds; rather, recipients who receive federal financial assistance m 



must 



abide by these requirements as a condition of receiving that assistance. 
Federal/aid recipients must file ap assurance of compliance with 
these laws or be .implementing a fplan to achieve compliance. 

" After completing a thorough analysis of the requirements contained in 
these federal laws, in the spring of 1982 we visited eight states to ascer- 
tain the administrative effects and program interactions associated with 
these programs. The states included California, Iouisiana, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Mexico, New- York, Virginia, and Wyoming. These states were 
selected to represent a wide spectrum of political, economic, and institu- 
tional environments relevant to the administration of education policy. We 
emphasized six criteria in picking the sample: state support for education; 
state fiscal stress; number and size of state programs for special pupil 
populations; federal aid as a percentage of total revenue for education; 
regional location; and state political culture. We enriched the state 
sample with a second set of factors. These included efforts by states to 
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coordinate federal and state special pupil programs and particularly 
interesting state policies such pupil weighting finance systems and 
tax and expenditure limitations* 

f K . 
For each state studied, we prepared a written case study. Each 
case study relied on documentary material collected about that state 
and, personal interviews with an average of 40 individuals at the state 
and local levels. Within each state, we spoke with SEA officials and 
staff, legislators and their staff, gubernatorial staff, interest 
group representatives, local school administrators, and where possible, 
journalists who covered education; The- wide spectrum of states and 
persons, coupled with the scope and intensity of our interviews, give us 
confidence that the states stvjdied were representative of the educational 
conditions and concerns existing across the 50 states. 

/ 

Within the states we focused on, a broad range of topics relevant to 
the state's administration of federal education programs and the interac- 
tions between federal and state education programs. These -focal topics 
fell into four broad categories: state management of , federal programs; 
state management of state programs; s^ate education agencies as organiza- 
tions; and state political environment. These -categories . allowed us not 
only to describe the states' management of federal and related state ' 
programs but also to interpret the reasons behind the administrative 
patterns which emejrged. 

As Volume I discusses in detail, the results of our analyses of 
federal program provisions and state responses to those provisions 
indicated that both the federal government and the states are strong 
actors in shaping education policy directions in the states. We also 
observed that federal and state policy priorities for the education of 
special needs students, while convergent in some cases, more frequently 
remain divergent. The state education agencies we studied exhibited 
better organizational capacities relative to those in existence 15 years 
ago, but these capacities depend significantly on federal dollars. 
Finally, our analyses revealed that while intergovernmental conflicts 
characterize some areas of federal policy in the states, these conflicts 
are neither massive rior common across all federal programs. 



Presentation and Contents of the -Case Studies 

The state case studies presented in this volume follow a similar 
< pattern designed to assist the reader in making comparisons among 
them. Each case is introduced by a br ief section which identifies major 
themes that shape education policy in the state. Subsequent sections 
describe relevant components of education policy in the state, the 
organization of the state education agency and the political environment 
surrounding educational policymaking. The last section of each case 
explores the administration of state and federal programs for special 
needs students in the state. This section contains analyses of state 
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For a more detailed description of the states sampled see Volume I, 
pp. 45-50. 
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influences on federal programs, federal -influences on state programs, 
and federal-state compatibilities and conflicts with regard to education 
policy, . 

In developing these comparative case studies we had to mak,e relative 
assessments of state actions or phenomena. In a given state, for example, 
policymakers may view their own monitoring or technical assistance 
activities as quite intense. Compared to other states, however, these 
efforts may appear modest. The* eight state case studies comprising this 
volume assess state actions relative to oth^r- states in the sample 
and to current literature about the states. These relative measures 
do not negate assessments made by. policymakers within a state who are 
measuring state performance against a different standard. >- 

Information contained in the case; studies' was collected in the 
spring of 1982. In several states, events and conditions haye> changed 
since our field visits. In some; instances elected officials have changed; 
fiscal conditions and program plans are likely to have shifted as well. 
Where obvious to us we'have footnoted some of these changes, but to 
maintain comparability across the case studies, we present conditions and 
policies as they existed in the spring of 1982. Readers should not 
assume that these conditions and policies remain the same today. 

Prior to final presentation of the state case studies, we afforded 
each chief state school officer (or his or her designated staff) $p 
opportunity to review and provide comments to us about their contents. 
We used these comments as a cross-check on our own description of the 
state's educational policies and response to federal program provisions. 
Where it became clear we had made errors, we corrected them. -Where 
major differences of interpretation emerged, w«^ inserted footnotes to 
note discrepancies between our data and the perspective of the chief 
state school officer. In no way, however, are state officials reviewing, 
these case studies responsible for the interpretations and conclusions 
presented. These. remain the sole responsibility of the authors. 
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State Environment * y K J 

7 . . - . . . . x 

The state of California has traditionally been progressive in all ■ 
areas of social service, especially in education. Over 60% of the state 
budget* is for education with half of that directed to elementary and, 
secondary public schools. Politically, the* state reflects a high degree 
of sophistication- aod a remarkable absence of corruption. State politi- 
cians are highly visible; interest groups are active; and powerful 
coalition politics t are the order of the day. Economically, the^ state 
has been relatively well off until quite recently. Proposition 13 signalled 
the beginning of the now nationwide tax revolt and the end of a fat^ state 
.budget. Proposition 13 set limits. on property taxes whibh had, soared as 
property values soared. Because of a large state surplus, which was used, 
to bail out areas hard hit by lower revenues, the effects of Proposition 
13 are really just now beginning to be felt for the first time. The 
198^2-83 budget represents the first reduction in state spending since 
World War II* Nevertheless; in June'1982 the voters 'approved several new 
propositions, all of which will result in lower revenuefl .for the state 
(including abolition of the inheritance tax) . The traditional liberal 
north/conservative south split ; is no longer visible when it comes to 
issues of taxation;/ nor. is it evident' in the areas of crime and violence 
arid education. Th^f Superintendent of Publio Instruction during the 
conduct of California Site visits, Wilson Riles; Unsjuccessf ully ran for 
.fourth term against a "back to basics" candidate who previously had 
little name recognition-. 

The state is large and diverse. California has four of the 20 
largest cities in the U.S. as well as vast agricultural areas that depend 
on migrant labor. Thus the 1,043 school districts vary considerably in 
their physical and demographic characteristics. (Of these districts, 262 
are unified, €66 are .elementary, and 115 are high school.) Between 1967 
and 1973 the total public school population decreased by eight percent, 
reflecting a decrease of 26% in the white student**populatiori and an M 
increase of 45% in minority students. As of J 979, roughly 23% of the 
student population was Hispanic, 10% Black, 7% other minorities (Asian, 
Filipino and American Indian), and the remaining 60% white.. The total 
student population in the state's 7,404 public schools is roughly 4.4 
pillion. Over 470,000 students attend 3,019 private schools, 1,589 of \ 
which are church affiliated. As of 1.979 Kthe year for which most of 
these numbers pertain), the state average daily attendance (ADA) was 
$1,790. Total funding for ADA was $2,347. 



Major Themes .< ' 

At this point, money is at mpjor theme in education policy. This is 
the first yeari that districts have ^aoed declining resources . (if not in ' 
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absolute dollars, in the absence of coot-of -losing increases). .In the 
past, there has been strong legislative 'support for educajtion, ^but with" •> 
fewer dollars* the attractiveness of education has waned for legislators-., 
Three £ac to rs ? *th at emerged in th^ 1970s sh6uld be ke£t in mind: 0) the < 
Jjitrodiictioh of am equalization formula as k result of Serrano (causing \ 
9 10% increase^^^the state share)', (Z) the passage of Pr6pop£tion ^ , ..• 
13 (another 20% ? -;iocrease in the statte share), and (3) a doubling in total 
- fundings (ref letting increases irj the foundation program and the introduc- 
tion of several new progtatos) . . s \ r ~+ , . 



^ ■ Education policy is also stroftgiy. affected by the Superintendent of 
'Public. Instruction (Ski) , elected every . four years in/ aj nonpartisan 
general election. Thus the « PI has a baSe of political support as broad 
as the governor's and is, considered' the second most .powerful official..* 
Wilson Rile's .had held that ■ position for *the£past twelve years. Contras 
.ting his leader ^iip with r thaV of Raffertiy; his immediate; predecessor , i 
is clear that the strength of thef 'position depends upon the- person. 
Rile§ provided strong educational leadership,- particularly in the early 
seventies, anb, with^strong legislative, backing, set a reform agenda some 
of -wfcich will persist beyond his tenure. '-v 

Education policy -is also affected by strong coalitions, sophisticated 
bargaining, among competing interest groups, and a number of extremely well- 
informed and intelligent actors- in Sacramento. JThus in spite of Riles' 
strong personality, leadership and legislative support, many of his pro- 
-4*^ms reflect political "compromise^ that -were necessary to assume passage. 
• * . * 

, Although there is, a tipping of the hat to strong local control, the 
state has always exercised considerable control in education. In the 
late sixties, the California Education Code exceeded 2,300 pages. local 
control seems to reflect (a) something wealthy districts thought, they had 
-before equalization and (b) the strong influence of the big cities in 
education policy (both through lobbying and through their representatives 
in the legislature) . 

Education Policy 

Structure 

History . Since the mid-1960s, the. strongest leadership in the state 
education agency (SEA) came from Wilson Riles and his hijndpfcked staff. 
Although Max Rafferty was then Superintendent of Public Instruction, he 
exercised little leadership . in issues of department organization (which 
were largely ignored during the 1960s), and in issues' of educational services 
and -programs, particularly compensatory education; Riles and his staff always 
viewed themselves as progressive and in the vanguard of educational reform 
nationwide. Ril;es brought to the SEA commitments to compensatory education, 
to educational improvement through state action, to accountability, and later . 
to the philosophy of school-based reform. Riles' ascent was the result of 
legislative sentiment against Safferty and fear that compensatory education 
would be lost within the department. It marked the beginning of substantive 
educational leadership in the state. * The legislature had already indicated its 
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^supgort for compensatory education through enacting the MacAteer Act in 1963, 
twp years before the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) was 
enacted. At this * time, the legislature established an independent advisory- 
commission to supervise compensatory education which in turn appointed Riles 
as director*, The commission was to report directly, to the state board thus 
bypassing wfferty completely. « $ien ESEA Title I was .passed, Riles~was in 

"full control of compensatory .education with the support of the advisory , 
commission, the state board and the legislature. . * 

Riles not onl^ believed in the concept p$ compensatory, education; he . 
also believed in the necessity of strong regulation to^ ensure .that fundp ^ 
were translated into services for .the target students. When ESEA passed in 
Washington, the California legislature dropped* its efforts to fund .compensatory 
education. However because of these, early efforts in, compensator y j education, 
R*ile3 and others had a hpadstart in thinking about how such>a program might 
be* administered. When EiSEA began, there were few clear regulations and 
guidelines from the United States Office of Education t (USOE) . Riles, on the 
other hand, had some clear notions/of how^the prpg.rara should be administered. 
In 1965 he was ready to yrlte Title I guidelines for California and to . 
recruit talented staff. As a resist, the SEA guidelines for Title I were 
more far re aching and stringent than'the CBOfi guidelines. In fact, according 
to some, these policies served as models for US OE which subsequently adopted 
many of the rules promulgated in California- These included Riles 1 insistence 
on concentration, formal evaluation, and state priorities for program content, 
.as well as the first. mathdated parent advisory councils in the country. 

Riles' leadership, became more visible and pronounced follpwing his 
election in 1970 to the post of SPI. By the time he had settled into 
this job, his own philosophy had been altered by 'his experiences with 
ESEA Title I. His experiences called into question two basic assumptions 
underlying categorical programs. The first was that there was a strong 
definable base program. which the categoricals were designed to supplement. 
The .early years of Title I a*d other categoricals suggested to Riles that 
the base program was far more fragile than had been assumed and was thus 
affected negatively in many cases by supplementary programs. The second 
was that decisions concerning program ^content and. structure . should be 
made by ai^thorities above the level of the schbol. Riles believed that 
the school should be the locus of decision-making. His philosophy was 
reflected in the Early Childhood Education - (ECS), program passed By the 
legislature in 1972. Reflecting numerous political ^compromises -(resulting 
in less regulation than Riles would have liked) > .the ECE program differed 
radically from the earlier categoridal approach Iri several ways. First, m 
it was ^targeted to schools rather than particular students within the 
schools. (A focus ,6n disadvantaged students wais maintained by requiring 
that half the participating schools be those scoring below their district's 
test score median) . Sjecond,\the program shifted the locus of decision-, 
making -about the substance ?und structure of , the program to the school 
level. .Third, a new concept of monitoring was introduced ^tfiich involved 
visits to schools by state staff to judge the quality^ of the program,' -* 
rather than only paper compliance. ECE was passjed as' part of .SB90, the 
first attempt to equalize' school finance in response to Serrano at a 
level of $25 million.* ECE was included in Reagan's proposed legislation . ' 
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and the Senate's final version to ensure, the support of Riles and his 
large constituency. Included also was the first large state compensatory 
educatfbn (SCE) program, Education for Disadvantaged Youth (EDY) . This 
was funded at a level of $85 million, the largest program ever funded, 
and was included as a vehicle for urban aid to ensure the support of the 
Assembly. 

In the mid seventies, the SEA introduced the notion of a consolidated * 
application primarily as a matter' of administrative convenience for the 
state. The Board had been faced with approving district applications- 
program by program, each ori a different schedule. The consolidated 
application allowed districts to, submit one application for several state 
and federal- programs, (excluding special education and vocational education), 
Referred to by some as "staple-gun consolidation," there are differences 
of opinion over the extent to which this approach lessened the paperwork 
burden districts. Its main effect was to simplify the approval 
process for the Board and district compliance reviews by the SEA. 

Because SB90 did not /satisfy the courts on equalization, a new bilL 
was. created in "1976* which lag a in revised. the funding "formulas.^ This bill, 
AB65, included the Sc hob}/ Improvement Program (SIP) , which was an extension 
of *ECE and viewed as general school reform, no longer "restricted to early 
childhood. -SIP continued the school-based .philosophy 4 of EGE and reflected 
changes, that were partly a result of "^lesspns from the ECE experience and 
the* result of political' coitpromises. AB65 also* converted EDY to 
ic Impact Aid (EIA) , which{ combined compensatory* education and 
bilingual education. In addition, AB65 extended the concept of the 
consolidated- programs. At the same time the legislature passed the 
Master Plan for Special Education which anticipated the Larry P . decision 
and the passge of P.L. 94-142. Hence, by the late 1970s California had 
Its own version of each of the major categorical programs. 
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The Major Programs and Funding Levels . The figures for each program 
iire based on 1981-82 data from the Governor's budget. 



Table 1 



Major Federal and State Programs 
Federal Programs (in "thousands) 
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ESEA Title 


I 


$257,483 


Title 


I Migrant 


66,666 


Title 


II Basic Skills 


637 


Title 


IV-B 


15,530 


Title 


IV-C Handicapped 


. 1,068 


Title 


IV-C Innovation u 


18,693 


Title 


_V-B 


^ 3,703 


Title 


vii 


1,012 


Total* ESEA 




364,792 


Vocat ional 


Education Act 


72,062 


P.L. 94-142 


99,873 
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Table 1 (cont.) 



Other (Includes $300 million in * * t 

child nutrition and many small 
programs) , 

Total Federal Dollars $858,503 
\ • 
State Programs (selected, 'in thousands) . 

Special Education $677,080 
'School Improvement Program * 1*62,695. 

Economic' Impact Aid (Includes 
" compensatory and limited v English 

proficient (LEP) programs) ;' 171 , 737 

\focational Education 89,778 # 

k ^ » 

There are a variety of smaller programs not included. Of the above \ ^ 
programs, ESEA Title I, IV-B, IV-C, SIP, and EIA are included in tjie con- 
solidated application* 

/ - 

Funding Systems * California cjistricts presently ^feceive about 60% v 
of their support from state funds, 10% from federal, and ab&ut 26% from % 
local revenues. (These figures and every other are dij5$ei:ent in every 
source document.) Approximately 31% ($8.3 billionJ^tSf the ^tate, budget - i 
goes to elementary and secondary education. Three-quarters of the state * 
share is distributed* as revenue limit aid. ABB, the legislation to 
implement Proposition 13 in school districts, established a new method of 
computing revenue limits and apportionments to supplement loc&l resources 
for the basic .support of K-12 schools. Districts calculate a total 
. revenue limit that consists of a base revenue limit plus various revenue 
limit adjustments. The .base revenue limit is adjusted annually for .\*,. v 
inflation; a "squeeze factor" gives smaller inflation adjustments to J 
high-revenue districts than to low ones. The revenue limit adjustments 
are calculated annually and are used to provide revenues for special 
needs or circumstances that change from year to year, :Each district 
subtracts the local income it receives under its share of Proposition 
13's one percent maximum tax rate from its total revenue limit. The 
remainder is the amount of'revenue limit aid, or general operating aid, 
the district receives.. In addition, Ut ban Impact Aid to districts 
provides general education aid to school districts that are large and 
have high concentr art*ions of minority and economically disadvantaged 
youth. 

. . » 

The remaining s^ate aid is distr ibifted through a series 6f categori- 
cal aid programs and the School Improvement Program. Under California's 
Master Plan for Special Education, special education aid is allocated 
according to the actual numbier pf instructional personnel service (IPS) 
units operated in a district, up to a limit of serving 10% of. the pupil 
population. The entitlements, which also include an amount for services such 
as administration, psycholbgists, nurses, equipment, supplies^ maintenance 
and operations, are equal to the 1979-80 cost for each type of unit, increased 
aCnnually by an inflation factor, minus federal aid and local revenues. 
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Funding is also provided to regionalized services, transportation, program 
specialists and for exceptional children in non-public , ncyisgctar ian 
Schools. , • 

Several programs, provide districts with additional resources ,to v 
educate disadvantaged students,. By far the most significant of these^ 
.is Economic Impact Aid which, alloc kies state aid to districts on the* 
basis of the number of children from low-income families, the percent 
of .limited or non-English speaking students, and the amount of pupil / . 
transciency. " ■ . 1 

The School Improvement Program provides a fixed per student alloca- 
tion: $30 per pupil for planning grants and for implementation grants, 
$148 per pupil in grades K-3, $90 in grades 4-8, and $65foir high school 
%tuderjts. All public elementary $nd secondary schools were eiigible when 
the program was still expanding, and , participation i? voluntary. The 
only restriction is that within a given district, at least half of the 
participating Schools must be among those With the highest concentrations 
of educationally disadvantaged students (that is, with achievement scores 
below the district median)-, * 

, Key Actors .and Events . The key actors in educational -policy in' * 
California are.ttie SPI and the legislature (particularly* the Assembly 
with its four key education leaders and strong committee staff) which 
includes the Legislative Analyst's Office. Next are the various lobBying 
groups, the .strongest of which are representatives of thejrtg cities, the 
teachers unions, but foremost, three^ lobbyists who represent' various 
groups and are extremely knowledgeable about the formation of educational 
policy and thi legislature. All have worked for' years in the SEA, on' 
legislative staff and in representing big cities and hence are able to 
exert tremendous influence through their knowledge of the issues and the 
'system. The State* Board is 'fairly weak and usually beset with internal 
conflict. The Governor is rarely involved; occasionally the Department . 
of Finance enters the picture, 

the main events of the last decade include the Serrano decision, which 
led to the various versions 6f finance equalization, and Proposition 13, 
which limited local 'prog>erty tax .revenues (and hence the local share of 
education funding). California" h£s led the nation in several other 
landmark events including the* L*£ decision and the Larry P , case (dispro- 
portionate* placements of minor ities ■ in special education). In Title I, 
the Richmond case (Alexander v, Calif ano ) on distribution of state 
compensatory educatioa and Title I funds has had a major effect, 

t * • v •» 

SEA Organizational Divisions and Style , The SEA is divided into two a 
major parts teach headed*by a deputy superintendent: Administration 
Cwhich includes finance) and Programs. Programs. is further divided into 
six main units: Consolidated Programs, Special Education, Vocational 
Education, Continuing Education, State Special Schools, and Curriculum 
and Support Services, The Consolidated Programs Unit includes Titles I 
and IV, SIP, EIA (I£P and SCE) , and several smaller, state programs. But 
thV^organization chart doesn't reflect vjpry much about actual^ SEA opera- 
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CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION MAJOR DIVISIONS 

(AND SIZE OP STAFF) 



1 



Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 



Executive 
Office (200)2- 



Deputy Superintendent 
for Administration 

(82)- 



•Deputy Superintendent 
for. Programs 4 
(18) 



Division of 
Shfl^ Develop- 
ment .& Nutri- 
tion Services 
(371) '* 



Division of 
Financial ' 
Services* 
; (245) 



Continqing. 
Education 
(77) 



Consolidated 

Programs 
x (167) 



CufricUlum & 
Support Services; 
— (213)- 



State Special 
Schools . 
/ (1094) 



Special 
Education 
(106) 



\ 



Vocational 
Education 
(120) i 



Prom the Auditor General' s Report,* 1981 . ^"Ovferview of ^he 
Organization, Roles, and Responsibilities of the State department of 
Education. " • 



This office includes a number of offices: Legal, Policy, Research 
and Evaluation,^ Intergroup Relations, Governmental Affairs, etc. 
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tidir. (See attached char*; the numbers reflect number of positions,) 
Much of the ptower is concentrated »in a small cadre of pepple who came in 
with Riles and' thus have been there 1(Kto 12, years. There/ are ^four key 
people, two of whom are refetred to as Riles' ^lteregos (very political 
and v£ry influential- — they've r^n all of Riles' campaigns) -and two Pne- 
step remove^ (very knowledgeable and very skilled with theJ legislature) . 
These people essentially run the department; although only twohave 
significant positions on the organization chart (the two deputy superin- 
tendents , one falling^in each of the; two categorj.es described above) ^ 
They, as well as, maiiy of the Vounger, staff hired in the seventies, speak 
the 6chOol-based philosdphy with striking consistency — a "party line" 
spoken with ease and sincerity. The SEA has always been Characterized as 
being top-heavy, but it'.tf not clear whether this refers primarily to th& 
concentration of power or the number of staff. 

Operation of Federal afad State^fepgfams * 

This section briefly describes. Special* Bducation, the Consolidated 
" Programs (the Jhain o'f which* are Compensatory Education, Bilingual Educa- 
tion and SIP) , vocational Education, and -Civil Rights. These descriptions 
^are followed by a few comments about the current status of Chapters 1 and 
2 of the education- Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA9 . - 
- ' T ■ . \. ' " '" 

Special Education . Special education in California operated under 
Part 30 of the Education. Code 'which incorporates all the requirements of 
P.L.t94-142 ana the Masfcei: Plan. The revenues come from five sources 
(federal entitlements, revenue limits pet t average daily attendance (ADA) 
fo£ special classes, general ftfnd contribution,, property taxes assigned 
-r- county only, and special education allowances). The requif eirien^s of 
the Master Blan qverla^ substantially with those 6f P.V 94-142. From . 
-4:he local perspective there is one pot of special education money that 
must be, spent according to state regulations (that subsume P.L. 94-142 
requirements). In response to the $180 million deficit of 1980-8V, a new 
law wasfl passed which in essence reduces the entitlements. (Hence, 
another deficit is expected.) , 

• " . . ' : " \ 

The Master Plan, the phese-in of.^hich was begun prior to. P^. 94-142 
was designed to integrate special education more with >the- regular program. 
Although special education still operates fairly separately at the.state 
and local levels, general sentiment is that there is much more integration 
with the regular\program than in the past (when special education was 
essentially a separate empire) . Another major intent of the Master Plan w 
\£o abandon the classif icatibn by hahdic*pping condition in favor, of a 
service-based model. But because local staff are accustomed to the old • 
state categor ies and because data must be reported Co Washington by 
different cld^Jfcications, thi^s intent has not been fully realized. 

i . The SEA uri§| that administers special educatioh has a staff of 100 
plcte and is headed by a new director who has just reorganized the unit. 
The reorganization is intended to coordinate technical assistance (which 
has to do with fiscal and management issues, not instruction); to increase 
oversight and compliance; and to focus on the quality of special educatiqp 
and its integration with the regular program and with SIP. This ties in 
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with the.recent inclusion of special education in the quality portion of 
the Consolidated programs review. The of f ice seems to reflect the general 
SEA view* of distrusting* the" districts arfd believing that California, is . m 
more progressive than the federal government. ("P.L. 94-142 just brings 
everyone up to a base — we are ahead of JtHafc.") In spite <\f complaints 
aboutP.L. 94-142, however, SEA staff think pulling out of the federal tl 
law would "be a shame." There is presently a legislative mandate to A 
study the impact of such action. 1 

Oonsolidated Prcgrams/ttfonitoring and Review . Program- consolidation 
in-JC^lifornia is ref lectedjin two main activities. First, districts 
prepare one application for receipt of funds under SIP, SCE, LEP, Title I' 
and other smaller prb^rams. Second, " schools receiving funds under any of 
these, programs must prepare annually a consolidated pt'bgram plan which 
presents a school line-item budget for each of the programs and a plan 
for each of the programs that includes* goals, objectives and evalua- . 
tion plans. On a rotating schedule . SEA staff (usually paid consultants) 
or staff from neighboring districts trained by the SEA conduct a schdol- 
level review. A team visits a school for two or three days to (1) 
evaluate the quality of /services provided under the programs and (2) 
judge whether the school is in compliance with all the various program^ 
regulations. The. SEA bills the r,evie^s\as primarily focused on quality. M 
Schools, however, perceive t)ie reviews ta be focused more on compliance: 
(a) Are we doing w^at we saM in the) plan? and (b> Have we broken any 
rules? This approach, ref l&tive.of the SEA's school-based philosophy, 
strongly influences the wa^ in which 'all the consolidated programs are 
operated in the SEA. ^ f 

• ...» • 

Compensatory Education . Title I arid SCE are operated out of the 

'consolidated application, division, thus it is difficult to (characterise a 
unique operating style fojr compensatory education. The state program is 
part of EIA (Economic Impact Aid), "which channels funds to districts 
according . to a complex pupil-weighted formula that is based on family 

^pbverty, Asian and Spanish surnames (and Indian students) , and pupil 
transiency. However, the^amount actually spent on compensatory education 
i& that which is left after providing services to LEP students. (See 
below) Within a district, the distribution of funds can follow one of 
five complicated alternatives designed to endure that Title I funds do 
not supplant SCE funds. The main controversy that surrounds the admini- 
stration of Title I as one of several consolidated programs centers on 
whether this approach results in more coordinated services at the school 
level for- disadvantged students or whether Title I gets lo'eft' because it 
is essentially perceived as part of a larger pot of money for several 
types of services. Those concerned with a clean audit trail within a \^ 
school tend to hold the latter view, while the SEA leadership holds the 
former. *■' * 

Bilingual Education . California's bilingual program is funded under 
EIA along with SCE. The program is highly prescriptive including th« 
specification of six types of programs to be offered. It requires that 
services be provided to all LEP pupils in the state. Special programs ; 
must be established where 10 or more pupils within a grade at . a school 
share a primary language other than English. Below this threshold, 
services may be provided by a language development specialist and/or 

* *"■"«.•■. 
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through an individualize program (and all such pupils must have a f 
written plan).. Because of the seryice Standard, the funds cone "off the 
top" of the EIA allocation. There are no figures that show the total v # . 
amount- spent' on bilingual (And compensatory education); there is just a 
figure for \ the total EIA expenditure. The office that administers the 
program has about 15 professionals 'supported primarily by Title VII 
money. .We were unable to interview anyone in this office but did learn 
from others that it* is highly politicized and reflective of var ious 
bilingual factions (and competitive with .compensatory education).. 

School Improvement Program .! Although not targeted to special needss 
■populations directly, SIP is Relevant because? it reflects the SEA philo- 
sophy that drives the administration of all the consolidated programs,^-- 
and it. is designed to improve /tjye services to special needs populations 
through improving the whole school program. Schools volunteet for 
participation, with the criteria for acceptance being (1) that a school 
site council has been formed' and desires to participate and (2) that 
within a district half the schools in SIP are those'with thfe highest 
•concentrations vpf^educationally disadvantaged' students. SIP was intended % 
t to serve as general educational reform and before funding increases 
ceased, it was implemented (and /is presently^in 60% of the elementary \, 
schools* in ^he"^stat:e and about 15% of the secondary schools. *\ 

SIP*>*as a response to (a) weaknesses perceived in the base program, 
(b) a multiplicity of uncoordinated categorical programs, and (c) a 
belief that sghool staff should be* formally involved in School site 
decision-making . Under SIP participating schools must create a school 
site council with parity between staff and community representatives. 
The council must write a*, plan and oversee its implementation. Schools 
are funded for a planning year followed by a three-year implementation 
grant (which is then renewed) • 

* - 

At the school level SiP Is similar to the other consolidated programs 
(SCE, IBP and Title I) insofar as it (a) is another source of revenue 
(though with many fewer restrictions) and (b) must be described in one 
section of the consolidated programs plan. 

Vocational Education . The state vocational education program operates 
primarily through a Regional Occupational Program (ROP) structure admini- 
stered by a county or one or more distr icts. The ROPs are designed to 
provide courses in regular high schools rather than separate vbc-tech 
schools. (The state also operates some Regional Occupational Centers 
(ROCs) which are like voc-tech schools!) The idea is that the ROPs and 
ROCs will provide more updated courses \ than districts can- typically 
provide and that they are available to all students. ' 

The federal match ($1 federal to $10 state and local) ,is viewed by 
the state as a big help in maintaining local offerings that might otherwise 
.be. dropped, especially with shrinking local budgets. The set-asides are % 
not viewed as a booming success. Districts have just recently taken rtloney 
under the disadvantaged set-asides — money previously avoided because 
districts feared the excess cost provision and didn't know how. to mount > 



programs (but now they'll take what is available). Just this year the 
state provided a match from Special education funds, but this money will 
likely be grabbed back by special education as this year's deficit mounts. 
Questions about sex equity were met by silence, - . 

Civil Rights Activities . Most civil rights activities operate out 
of the Office of Intergroup Relations. Prior to 1975, issues ^elated to 
sex equity were also handled by this office. In 1975, a separate Title 
IX office was set up. The Office of Intergroup Relations currently has 
six of its nine staff supported by federal dollars — * three by Title IV 
of the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) and three from the Emergency School 
Aia Act (ESAA) . They primarily provide technical assistance upon request 
and conduct racial and ethnic surveys. They are committed to civil * 
rights activitiestbut feel that their role is minimal and decreasing as 
the federal dollars cjo^ and as desegregation has less public and depart- 
mental support. 

Regular Education . Describing the regular education m program is far 
beyond the scope of this study. In brief, the main feature of regular V 
education in California is the amount of regulation --. the sheer number 
of laws and regulations that govern education from credent ialing tb staff 
development. The SEA administers general education through the develop- 
ment of curriculum frameworks which are the basis for textbook approvals. 
The SEA also oversees the functioning of the system partly through £>IP 
(now i in 60% of the elementary schools); through the California Assessment 
Program (CAP) '-- which presumably influences the curriculum frameworks, 
among other things; and through the requirements that distr icts develop 
and administer proficiency tests. - 

ECIA Chapter 1. State respondents had little to say about ECIA 
Chapter V formerly ESEA Title I. There was sentiment expressed that 
Title I had been overregulated> and with California's ^school-basedi 
philosophy, one would presume Chapter 1 Vould be welcomed. (The head' of 
one SEA program division indicated that this was the case) . At the \ 
district level, there. was a consistent story — namely, that no one wants 
to loosen up on Title I administration until it is certain that Chapter 
1's flexibility wil)>94ay. . Most respondents expected to continue 1 to 
operate Chapter 1 pretty much as they had Title I. They expressed 
concerri that if they loosened up the program, auditors might appear in a 
year and say they had done wrong* An absence of regulation appears more 
threatening than many highly specific requirements. (Of course, majtf of 
those citing this view are funded by Title' i and h aye some Btake in. 
preserving the program in its present form.) 

ECIA Chapter 2. ECIA Chapter -2^the new federal block grant, is 
governed by a large Advisory Committee (32 members including four legis- 
lators). The first battle was over how much the cities would lose and^ ^ 
how much the SEA would get. The Committee decided to develop a formula* 
that would give an additional weight for the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) and LEP counts and would reflect a two-year partial 
hold-harmless provision for districts and counties with ES^A programs. v 
This was reputedly the compromise reached between the big city pressure 
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to allocate 100% of the funds locally and the SEA pressure to retain as 
much of the 20% as it could. The ESAA hold-harmlesrf provision has the 
effect, of giving roost of the moftey to tnfe largest cities, (They are to 
get 65% of their current allocation next year and 35% v the following 
year.) The SEA ended up with slightly more than 17%. After considerable 
negotiation and some changes in< language, .the plan finally was accepted 
by the U.S. Department of Education. 

, The SEA as an Organization 

y 

This section looks at how and why- the SEA has changed over the last 

two decades in terms of (a) its size and structure, (b) its functions and 

capacities, and (c) its relationship with locals. 

Size and Structure" ^ 

The size of the SEA has increased substantially, 'due^in large part . 
to federal dollars. Jn 1962 the SEA had 575 state-funded positions 
and 93 federally supported ones f in 1968 the corresponding numbers were 
669 arlG 454. Clearly, the bulk of the near doubling in SEA staff size 
consists 1 of federally funded positions. fn spite of the' vast increase, 
the department is still considered small in size as well as in share of 
state budget relative to other California departments. Because of the 
SEA's cost-pooling arrangement ,(e.g.,* those involved in monitoring 
schools with consolidated application programs have some fraction of 
their time paid by each program reviewed! r estimating the number of SEA 
positions now supported by federal dollars *is difficult. .Currently, it 
is estimated that roughly 50% of SEA staff are supported by federal • * ' 
funds. In the early years of Title V, the funds supported a large 
number of varied positions from a nutritional expert to a. senior nurse. 
One respondent characterized the federal influence in these terms: 
"Federal programs have created the massive bureaucracy ■ that exists today 
in the department." ^ . 

The Organizational structure of the SEA has gone through several 
changes since 1965, but there is little evidence that the federal programs 
had much influence. The major influences include: the lack of attention 
By Raffefty; Riles' election, his philosophy, and the evolution of the 
consolidated program approach and school-based monitoring and review; 
•reports critical of the department's organization .with recommendations 
for change from an independent management consulting firmand the legis- 
lative analyst's officii the large increase in the state share of -educa- 
tion funding? and finally the functional organization which one respondent 
suggests evolved from the organization within compensatory education. 
The federal dollars and programs (particularly Title V) certainly gave 



1 Berke, Joel S., & Kirst, Michael W. Federal Aid to Education: Who 
Benefits? Who Governs? Lexington, Mass,: Lexington Books, p. 96. 

2 This figure was obtained from the Office* of the Legislative Anaiyst. 
It is extremely difficult to obtain, comparable figures across Jtime. Some 
figures include special state -school staff; others do not. Some include 
consultants? others do not. Cost-pooling further compounds the problems'. 
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Riles added flexibility and resources to accomplish his goals. Title V 
also paid for the management consulting study cited above. Moreover, the 
Title I experience introduced new functions whiqh in .turn were reflected t 
in departmental organization (namely, organization by function). Overall, 
however, the federal programs must be viewed as only Qne of the several 
major influences on the organizational "structure of the SEA, 



Functions and Capacities ' . 

Respondents characterized the SEA in the fifties arid early sixties 
as a "county office producing ct»riculum and handling apportionment.* $ 
Since then, there has certainly been a shift, away from curriculum^ . 
However, it's important to- note that most of what existed in the way of 
curriculum in the early sixties was supported by federal National 
Defense Education Act (NEEA) funds. A'curricular base still exists 
because the SEA has to handle curriculum frameworks for textbook adoptions. 
But the former emphasis on curriculum specialists isn't there. "Without 
the federal programs the department would loqjc like it uded to with 
fragmented efforts taking their lead from the field and organised around 
subject matter specialists; for example, the math specialists would relate 
to math people at -the local level." 

There has o ep.so been a shift 'aiway from substantive technical -assistance 
but there -is some debate about the value of. the early efforts^ "Ten years 
ago the department was more curriculum oriented — consultants prepared 

.guides that were sent to the LEAs. That was considered technical assis- 4 
tance. IJow [SEA] staff spend more time in the field." The school-based 
approach and its associated school-level monitoring andj review supports 
this view. But it still reflects a move away from substantive assistance. 
The school-based approach is a process approach, free op curricular 
content. This* is not to say that all substantive assistance has vanished, 

^although what remains is threatened with each round of /budget cuts. A 
district respondent v j>oted, "The department % used to havAworkshops which 
were valuable to mediocre but their real benefit was the networking 
function they served." 

Inhere has clearly been a shift towards procedures and compliance . 
Certainly 4 some of this shift would have occurred anywfay as a natural 
manifestation of strong state control and Riles' views oh accountability. 
Perhaps .what the federal progr^aiit? did was to speed ub the process by 
providing the first areas in which.jthe SEA could exefccise such a role. 
Prior to Title I there wasn't much -for the state to Monitor. In the late 
sixties the SEA monitored districts much as they wete monitored by the 
federal auditors conversations among and, paper inspections by administra 
tors. The SEA views itself as having outgrown this paper compliance/ * 
accountability' approach; hepce its shfH to schoolrrleyel monitoring and 
rteview. . While SEA staff characterize ttfeir review dp more technical 
Ussistaxvie than compliance raoriitpring, schools rarely share this percep- < 
tion. After initiating schools-level [reviews, SEA sta^f revised their ^ 
approach to rely more upon training local staff to conduct the reviews. ■ 
The explanation^ for this vfcry with.^feryone wanting to take credit for 
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good idea; but the most compelling reason is thatr-yie state, staff were \ 
too heavy handed and "not well-received, and consequent!^ ^h? legislature! 
began hearing complaints. " > ' , • ' . \ 

District staff are unanimous in viewing the state department as 
having become more of a policing agency than it used to be. The .Director 
of Federal Projects in a small district said, "The department has gotten 
bigger, and its- or ientation has changed f rora .one of service agency to 
policitfj agency," There was . also consensus concerning one, main reason 
for this* change. The above respondent stated* "The department is. constantly 
trying: to protect itself from attagk by* the feds." Similarly, the Budget ' 
Director in a large city stated, "Our annual audit is more complianceF^— 
oriented than it used. to be — this canes from the state's paranoia." 
^District staff are by and lfcrge fairly critical of the department (with . k 
the exceptions being Within program areas) • Severed IEA respondents 
expressed the sentiment that SEA staff interpret federal requirements 
more restr ictively than federal staff do. These perceptions nfay stem in - 
part from tensions resulting from the SEA emphasis on schools rather than 
districts. ' 

Finally, there has clearly been an increase in SEA capacity to - 
perform certain functions, some of which are attributable to federal 
influences. Although the Title V funds may have been spent poorly in 
the early years, the federal dollars in the seventies allowed more hiring 
which tended to bring the "best and the brightest" into the department* * 
SEA staff expressed concern that, under civil service, these will be the ^ 
first to -go. * 

One SEA 'respondent noted that "The impetus for 'evaluation, research 
and testing has certainly come from the feds." Another stated that "OPER 
[the Office of program Evaluation and Research] probably wouldn't be 
here. without Title I; but something similar would have grown up because 
there was a desire fot accountability, and that requires data." As i t * ' 
stands, however, OPER is one of the most sophisticated research and 
evaluation units in the nation, from its state assessment with matrix 
sampling (paid for with fedetal funds) to dolid and creative research 
studies (such as studying the relationship between the amount of TV 
watching and achievement as well as an early appreciation for the need to 
study program implementation). Witfiout the federal impetus, OPER probably 
would have been much slower to develop and would tiave gone in much less 
interesting directions. The unit was built around California's inventive 
approach to evaluation in 1965 when the federal government required 
evaluations of Title I, and no one knew tfow>tb do them. "Unfortunately," 
stated one SEA respondent, "while we have moved beyond those limited 
"outcome against expectation' models of evaluation* the feds haven't." 
So OPER remains at the leading edge, havrng been launched by Title I. 

Fedejal resources have also helped develop the SEA capacity to lobby 
federal policymakers. As one respondent pointed out, Title I directors in 
other states rdfcer to the 1978 Education Amendments as the "Relief for 
California Act?" There are two full-time federal liaisons in the SEA, 



Aioth extremely knowledgeable '^bout Washington actors, and federal policy.' 
# Arid Riles himself -$3 a strong presence in Washington. So California is- ' 

Very 6uccessful.in , its lobbying Efforts &nd 'considers itself a major. „ 
v force. This 'isn't 'solely the result of fedetal resources/ ilthQUgh . . 
H without them th±s\$ole woiild not likely have occurred; (nor have* been - 

* necessary )'. ■ To take full advantage of lobbying opportunities also 
requires pcaitieid' sophistication and 'know-how,, without ' which the financial 

. resources don* iriean Much. It 4s' also^ helpful to be speaking f6r > large 
and powerful state". This can /backf ir<* # , however ; some conflicts -with 
federal agencies' have the earmarks of a power struggTe,. rather * than, a ^ 
genuine disagreement over ,pqli<jies or actions. t v * \ 

v „ ' ' ' ■■■■■■■ : . : . ., > •. . ,. 

Some of these new functions have be,c6me institutionalized— that is, , 
they would likely remain without federal support. As one senior-tlevel 
respondent put it, "The functional kind of or ientation ^ (program develop- * 
ment, evaluation, and so on) developed initially within the Title I h 
program has become* institutionalized." For example, although the- state 
- assessment has been supported , by^ federal* dollars, the legislature would 
' likely take over its funding if the federai dollars were removed, ^imil^rly 
evaluation requirements , A are now typically included in 'program legislation. 
The retention of other functions ■ ip more problematic . K>r example, the 
functions of monitoring and reviewing schools seem more dependent upon 
the present' leadership. Two senior SEA officials expressed the view that. 
Riles 1 philosophyScouldbe dismantled quickly at the state level with the 
removal of Riles and his, key staff (but they believe that these practices 
have become institutionalized locally) . 

If the* e were no federal money , respondents suggested th^t there 
would be. less accountability (because tjiere would be fewer staff to' 
conduct monitoring, etc.) The SEA would rely more on local staff to 
perform these functions than oq paid consultants as they do, now. But 
school reviews reputedly v woul4-^ave been the -last thing to go if Riles 

• had remained in office. ' The- civil rights office wars, in jeopardy which is 
why -it ik now trying to bill itself as a school violence office. Staff. 
development-Has some s4pportin the legislature and thus would likely 
remain though less ambitious. -In essence, if federal dollars vanished, 
respondents felt that the department would lose its best staff (the most 
recent hires), and *the SEA would revert to its former boring role, which 
would make local .superintendents happy." It seems unlikely, however, 
that. the SEA would completely revert to its former role, even with 
drastic reductions- ii> funding. Functions such as planning, monitoring, 
and evaluation are not likely- to disappear completely, although such 
activities might be severely curtailed . . 

Relationships with Locals 

*" This section considers ways in wh'ich relationships have changed 
between the SEA and Tlocal distr icts, , and the ex-tient to which federal . 
programs have influenced these relationships. 
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• Federal programs have influenced the relationship between the SEA 
and loc&l districts by providing new areas and mechanisms that increased 
the authority of the SEA. Although Riles and the legislature were 
already believers in strong, state regcAatibn and'didn't trust the locals, 
the federal programs gave Riles a vehicLe for exercising qontrol. Ofie 

'settlor SEA official noted that, while the SEA would have had compensatory 
education without Title I, "Federal involvement can and does give us 
leverage in th£ areas other than camp. ed. such as ESAA, IV-B, IV-C and 
voc. ed." These are areas fti which the stated essentially had little 
regulatory involvement prior to the federal programs. , Ihus, the rol£ 
bestowed upon the SEA by -^he federal ^government gave it an erttree. Iiy' 
vocational education/ the SEA had had ho involvement at all, and the 
federal presence g^ave it its first leverage over local vocational activi- 
ties. The SEA believes that, "In voc. ed . , the legislature was*wary of 

'involvement. Now if the feds dropped voc. ed., the state, is likely to 
pick up some funding." 

Title I, however, had B«rhaps the strongest influence on the relation- 
ship between the .SEA and locals because it was^fche first area in which 
detailed regulations and compliance monitoring were implemented. Even if 
the state had developed its own compensatory education program, it f s 
doubtful that it would have had the same success in controlling local 
behayior. One legislative respondent stated> v "The federal programs gave 
the department leverage to gcf into districts «ndj require plans; they would 
h^ve had 'trouble doing this without the federalSiout behind them/" At 
this point, the stat£ seems to have Qverplayed its hand, however, in 
terms of both regulation and enforcement. When the SEA staff began 
school-level monitoring and review, they were not particularly well 
received. Their resgonse was to turn much of the reviewing over to 
locals whom they, train,. But even with this approach criticisms of 
overregulation have -resulted in a/new law, AB777, which allows schools 
and districts to request waivers of the State Board ^fram any or all state 
regulation. There have always been waivers, but. this law turns the 
tables by placing the burden of proof on the Board to show why the waiver 
should not be granted. The legislation specif ies' the criteria that the 
Board must use in making its judgment. Of course the Same legislature 
that ^passed AB777 also passed the laws which authorized the enormous 
>. number of regulations under which the locals must operate. 



S t a te Pol it ic a l Environment 

This section looks at the state political environment in which the 
SEA operates ~ especially the extent to which fpderal goals and activities 
are supported. The political environment was studied in two ways. The 
first was to assess the influence on education policy of the major state 
actorfs: the legislature, special" interest groups, the governor, and the 
SEA itself. The second was to consider specifically the role of federal 
provisions for special needs pupils in preventing reduction of resources 
to these pupils "during peribds of fiscal str-ess. 
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The Legislature \ 

There is strong support among legislators for all of the special 
needs groups because they represent Hispanic communities or big cities, 
and compensatory education gets more money to these areas. The legisla- 
ture has always shown strong, support for Riles and his positions, par- 
ticularly in the Assembly. (This attitude, however, does not hold for 
the SEA, which the legislature views with some distaste.) Legislative 
support can be seqn not only in^ the existence of programs such as Master 
Plan (MP), SIP, and EIA, but also in the fact that legislators play an 
active role in designing the programs. This legislative support may be 
weakening as funding decreases. Education committee assignments which 
were sought after while there- was * money to spend now have far less appeal. 

Spedial Interest Groups 

The number and involvement of special interest groups concerned with 
state allocation and programmatic decisions have certainly ihciteased, , 

'primarily due to the same forces that stimulated" 'federal programs rather 
than as a result of the federal ptograms. In the past as well as today 
the big cities and the teacher organizations are Ithe, most influential' , . 
groups. Other organizations (e.g., the school boards, school . administra- 
tors, etc.) also have representatives in Sacramento.' These groups are 
politically sophisticated and in recent; years have formed strong coalir- 
tions to accomplish their goals. For example, a variety of Hi span io ; , 
groups Vere. successful in creating the stateVs bilingual law (too success- 
ful, many say, because" the complex law includes something for everyone) * 

, Riltes built a significant* compensatory education constituency in the 
sixties, but, as described in the introduction, its strength lies in its 
compatibility with big city interests. 

Special education groups * are strong (e.g, the Center for Independent 
Living in Berkeley.)* but seem to exert mor^fe influence on the federal 
government than on trfle state. The Master Plan may have anticipated the 
growing, influence of; special education groups. The SEA presently views 
the role of special education advocates as negative (both in the state 
andrin Washington) on the grounds that they have made the special educatic 
program unbearably legalistic and interfere in 'the provision of services 
by delaying plan approvals and initiating numerous court actions for 
individual placements. "'7*' • y • 

The one group which is perhaps most directly traceable to federal 
programs represent^ the teachers 1 aides. The role was introduced with 
Title I and greatly expanded under SIP. ;(Xt_'s not unusual in California 
for an elementary school to have an aide in every ^classroom.) Although 
they don't often influence state-level decision-making, they have received 
their power — collective bargaining — from the state, and they exercise 
it locally. 

. - ; v. x ... - 

The Governor 

In general, there has been little interest and involvement on the 
part of the governor's office in educational issues, particularly those 



concerning special needs pupils. When the ; politics surrounding the 
overall budget are at issue, or when there is a perceived political gain, 
the governor's office takes a stand. This does not, necessar ily imply a 
lack of support for federal goals and activities; but it seerasno reflect 
a general lack of interest in providing strong educational leadership.^ 

The SEA " ► . : .» 

The SEA has become a stronger actor in educational policy since the 
mid-sixties, .but how much of this is N a direct result of federal programs 
is difficult to say. As described above, the relationship between the 
SEA and lisAs has changed significantly. But at . the state level, tJje 
legislature remains quite powetf.ul 'and the State Board relatively weiafe. 
/The SEA's increased strength is due to several factors including .Riles* 
leadership,* its increased size and vastly increased areas of activity, 
and the increase in state share of funding. The federal programs are- 
therefore indirectly' responsibly for the increase in power of the SEA by 
Virtue of increasing t^ie staff and increasing the areas in which the SEA 
exercises authority'. Moreover*, the federal programs provided the SEA 
with models for exercising Its authority (for Example, monitoring and 
enforcement under Title I) .At the same time, the legislature has 
exerted "taore authority in educational policy by^greatly increasing- its 
sfcdff- in the area of education. One SEA staffer claimed that "It's . 
easier to $eal with the legislature if there 1 s a federal role," suggest- 
ing that Ahe federal programs have giyen the SEA more leverage vis-a-vis 
the legislature just as they have vis-a-vis the IJ^As. 

Overall, the relationships among*Riles, the State Board, the legisla- 
ture, and the governor's office are* not markedly) different from times 
past. The legislature still respects Riles and doesn't think much of the 
SEA. The Board is still relatively weak and the ^governor 's office is 
peripheral. °' 1 

Resources for Special Needs Pupils ; '; \ 

The Role of Federal Provisions 0 "y 

Federal targeting provisions exert the most influence in protecting 
economically disadvantaged students from pressures to reduce resources. 
Although there is. support in the legislature for -compensatory *educatiort, 
with scarce resources the only pressure to maintain such services comes «• 
from the big cities who receive most of the funds. But there are always 
alternatives fojr urban aid . — alternatives which don't c arty the kinds of 
strings that compensatory education "does. State compensatory education* 
has already been reduced in practice since it was folded in with filing ual 
educatiorrA Under EIA; distr icts are obliged first to determine the cost 
of services\for LEP students — what's left then goes to compensatory 
education.*' i . * 

Responses** f rom district and school staff, also support this findingf. 
With the general pot shrinking, pr essure- comes from the teachers 4 union 
to increase salaries and from the wealthier neighborhoods to maintain 
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athletics, electives, etc. In some schools where resources » are tight, 
supplanting is already occurring from pressures to fund general aid 
activities that have been cut by the district (e.g., counselors who serve 
all .students) • f 

One state respondent argued that categorical prpgrams have been % 
successful if they have kept some things out of ^collective bargaining, 
suggesting that anything that is included in collective bargaining will go 
to salaries. A recently publicized study from the Department of Finance 
also supports this finding indirectly. While the report appears to 
support compensatory education* strongly , the authors aren't etfen aware 
that Title I is targeted to economically disadvantaged areas — they 
presume Title I is designed for low achievers. One senior SEA official 
stated, "A superintendent other than Riles might need to use federal 
support in comp. ed. to argue for a continued state effort, but under 
Rilegs comp. ed. would continue without Title I." This statement may 
have been true a few years ago but remains* untested under the currently 
strong fiscal pressure to reduce spending. Federal services standards 
certainly protect handicapped and I£P students ftom pressures to reduce 
resources, perhaps at the expense .of some other groups. The size of the 
special education deficit attests to the protections afforded handicapped 
students, and the leverage that I£P funds have over compensatory education 
funds attest? to the protections for IBP students. However, in both 
cases, the state has service mandates as well. In the case of IBP 
provisions, the state law outdoes Lao . In special education, the Master 
Plan fcequires.-that all handicapped students receive appropriate services. 
In the case of special education, the -backlash is growing. Orer 80 
districts ha^e filed a suit against the state demanding that they be 
relieved of. mandates which aren^t fully funded. This suit raises several, 
interesting issues including the influence of the courts oyer the legis- 
lature and the relationship between federal and state requirements. 

Districts say in general that there is. no way to eliminate Special 
education deficits. They argue that if title. I funds are cut, they can 
reduce the number of schools served or the number of students within a 
school. But with special education, if they tighten eligibility require^ 
ments, they generate fewer dollars. If they cut back on. services to 
those identified, they aren't meeting the mandate of a Free Appropriate 

Public Education (FAH2) • 

v v * 

The existence of AB777 suggests that the federal protections may be 
growing in importance as lopals gain the* right to waive apy or all state 
requirements. we sought but did not find evidence that federal leveraging 
provisions (matching , maintenance of effort-, excess cost) 1 , whil^ increasing 
state spending for federal efforts, have imposed political and fiscal 
rigidities on state and local spending. » ~ % « 

^Administration of State and Federal Programs 

- '•■ . • " ' v i *• 

This 'section considers the ways in which the state and the federal 

government influence each other in the area of program administration. 

The first of .three sections describes the influence of 'state priorities 



and policies on the administration of federal programs. The second iQoks 
at the influence of federal requirements on state practices and policies. 
The third part discusses the compatibilities and conflicts that result 
from these two sets of influences that operate in tandem. 



State Influences on Federal Programs - 

There are three important features of education administration at 
the state level in California that strongly influence how federal 
programs are administered: 

>*1j ' a regulatory/accountability stance toward distr icts w and schools; 

2) the adoption of a school-based philosophy, consolidated 
application, and an associated monitoring and review process; 
and 

3) the commitment of the state to those areas in which there is 
federal involvement, evidenced by the existence of state 
programs in y.ittiially all the areas in which there are 
federal programs. 

The influence of state priorities on federal .program administration 
is seen 4pre easily in the early years of Title I than in present 
compensatory education or the other program areas in which state and 
federal efforts merge. In the early years, of Title I, Riles' account- 
ability stance and -commitment to compensatory education heavily influence 
his administration of Title I. In fact, Riles' prescriptive approach to 
Tatle. I was viewed' as a model for 'federal guideline *wr iters.. The SEA 
sent out its own guidelines for Title IT in increasing detail including 
requirements for the components to be included in each local program, an 
explicit priority for elementary programs, specific components for staff 
development, and prohibitions against certain types of classroom grouping 
to minimiz£ segregation. Moreover, California was the first, state to 
mandate parent advisory cotmpils. In - Title rl, as the .federal guidelines 
.became more detailed, , they, began to look more like California's guide- 
lines. In recent years, the California .guidelines have shifted in 
emphasis, e.g., more, emphasis on multicultural, less on elementary 
schools. ■ 

the school-bas^d philosophy, the consolidated application process, 
and the associated monitoring and review process all affect strongly 
<the administration' of Title I, IV-B and IV-C (the federal programs 
included in the school plans and the review). t The m^in effect is to 
shift most of the action from the. district level to the school level. : 
In addition to retiring a district program description as required by 
Washington, the schobl is required to design and. describe each program. 
Monitoting and enforcement* similarly ate elaborated with a three-day 
visit to a school to judge compliance and quality. The SEA justifies 
this approach on the grounds that it is more "important to measure what _ 
services the students are receiving and whether they, are appropriate,, 
than 'to track dollars which is what the fedetfafc government emphasizes. 



.To determine service quality, SEA staff argue, classroom visits ^re . 
needed. SEA leadership would like to include special education and 
vocational education in the school plan and review. Because these 
areas have, traditionally operated somewhat independently—both admini- 
stratively and at the service delivery level— including them in the 
school plan has posed logistical as well as political problems. .They 1 
have just succeeded in. introducing sjpecial education into thd quality 
portion df the reviey (but not the compliance portion yet). 

The exisijende>of fairly elaborate State programs in compensatory, 
special, vocational, and bilingual education also influences the^ admini- 
stration of 'federal programs. The state compensatory education program 
caused a major Court battle over the allocation of state ahd federal 
compensatory ^dollars. As a result, districts are giveh a list of compli- 
cated alternatives for allocating their compensatory funds in ways which 
are legal. In addition, the state's Master Plan in special education 
influences the way in which P.L. -94-142 is administered. For example, 
all districts follow the two-stage assessment and placement process 
initiated under Master Plan prior to P«L. 94-142. 

Federal Influences on State Practices < . 

There have been sonte strong influences of federal programs and 
regulations on state practices in California but not in-the sense of 
direct, yisible impact, e.g., imitating a federal program." Instead, 
•the federal influence has been, more diffuse. Perhaps! t^ie strongest > 
influence has been the experience of .. administering the. fede red. programs. 
Many SEA staff acknowledged that lessons; learned from administering the 
federal programs strongly influenced the development of their own programs 
One senior staff person stated, "A big impact of federal programs was to 
give the department a base of experience to build on and gcf beyond." ECE 
and- SIP are generally described as evolving from problems the SEA experi- 
enced .in administering the categorical programs, especially Title I. As 
one SfeX leaded v said, "i f m convinced we couldn't have arrived at SIP 
without our early Title I experience*" In particular, the school site i 
council concept was derived directly from the experience with parent 
advisory councils (PACs) in Title I*— "The-PACs helped get the idea of 
school site councils g6ing and accepted," After initiating some of the 
early rules * state leaders feel that they learned of the limitations of 
the categorical approach and moved on to a iiew approach — a schools-based 
approach. State staff are critical of the fede r al? gove r nraent for being 
^unable to change direction and learn from experience^ 

Some SEA leaders feel- that California invented all programs for 
special needs populations; others point out that the special programs 
in California are the result of ,the same broad social phenomena that 
resulted in the federal programs; still others credit the federal 
government with inventing the mission of improvement*,: Some combination 
of these positions is Efljbbably the best'characterization of the source ... 
of California's initiatives. In compensatory education, California"s 
first, program (the MacAteer Act in 1963), got started at rougjily the , 



,same, time thffc ESEA was being deliberated in Washington and presumably 
for the same reasons — a growing awareness of the special needs of 
disadvantaged children. While some cite MacAteer as evidence that 
California predated federal involvement in compensatory education, 
others noted that it was \a very small program and primarily focused, on 
teacher training, not service delivery to target students. In 1972, 
Kirst argued tfhat federal programs decelerated state ^fforts with similar 
foci and cited compensatory education as the example." Although that 
characterization was. true iri the late sixties, by 1974 the state had a 
large compensatory education program (EDY)«vas well as a Master Plan for 
special education, a bilingual program 4nd ECE.^ EE£f is attr ibuted * * .. 
primarily to Riles, who wasa great'believer in compensatory education 
and took great pride in California's accomplishments with Title I, and 
secondarily toSthe general finance reform in which compensatory education 
was a convenient>**ay to get money to the cities (at a. time wh^n San 
Francisco controlled the. finance committees) . 

Both theyMasteic iPlan and bilingual program seemed to result from^ 
the same set of causes that stimulated the federal initiatives. Cali^ , 
fornia certainly felt the effects of both constituencies/ aii4 was also 
the state in which Larry P . and Lau wers filed. Moreover, Riles and his 
staff were noted in the seventies for their ability to anticipate national 
trends and predict the outcomes of m^j or court cases. 

There is some evidence that the state role in vocational education 
would not have begun withoilt federal involvement. Now, howevet, the 
state role would likely be continued by the legislature as a result of 
'federal participation. Federal efforts also stimulated state initiatives 
in staff 'development through the federally funded, teacher ..centers, yhich 
served as a model for the state. 

Ih general, while no single state initiative for special needs 
was stimulated primarily by federal ptograms, the existence of a 
federal^ role in theie areas may Veil have lent a legitimacy to the" 
state's" role in these areas thereby facilitating the continuation of 3 
Nstate efforts as well as raising expectations for what could .be accom- 
plished. As one senior SEA respondent noted, "Without the federal 
programs, fhere wouldn*t have, been a mission of improvement. Title I./' 
changed thie view in -the department an<3 in the legislature about what 
could be done." " • 

Within particular programs, there is also evidence of federal 
influence. For example, many of the monitoring requirements of the 
consolidated application programs are quite similar to thbse of Title 
I. Of course, some of these requirements originated^ in California in 
the sixties. More striking perhaps is the. fact . that the TOnoept of 
noh-supplanting, usually referred to as "over and above," has permeated 
all layers of the educational system. Most ( state programs now reflect 
a non-supplanting requirement as well as evaluation requirements which 
were unheard of prior to Title I. The state bilingual program reflects 
a number of elements of Lau and Title VII (and virtually every other 
program) . . ■ 
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It is ironic, in fact r that some of the w main criticisms that the * 
SEA has of the federal government are repeated by the state* To the 
federal government, California says, "We're not Mississippi —don't 
\makevfules for us based on the worst case arid on lack of trust." This 
^same criticisfe levelled by districts againat the state • — detailed 
regulation based on worst cases and lack of trust. 

In the area of civilr ights, the state has developed few policies 
ind activities primarily beca t rs e " fe deral civil rights requirements 
place theronus o» the district. ("Few" itf* relative — California has 
far ''more civil ^rights act ivity than most states. ) Some of these * 
polities are the result of federal requirements, t and some have been 
pursued independently by the state. One SEA respondent felt that it 
was "A mistake to have -a separate federal civil rights office that ." 
doesn't deal with the states." The State Administrative Code has a 
number of civil^r ights requirements, and these are reflected in the 
form used by, state reviewers to monitor the schools (e.g. , prohibit ions 
against discrimination by race, ethnicity, sex* religion, or socio- 
economic status and against tracking educationally disadvantaged students 
or scheduling physical isolation flh a regular basis). 

... \ ' 

Irt addition, ;the State Board has a desegregation-policy that gives , 
them the power to fix racial imbalance, but it's -up to the districts to 
define yrtien a problem exists. Consequently, the Board rarely. hears about 
such problems. But the policy, ineffective as it is, still jp.ves a lever 
to the SEA civil rights people for getting into a district, yfend it has 
been used on occasion for thit purpose. .For example, when jk new superin- 
tendent 'uninvited' SEA staff, they asked a local community group^^o 
invtte OpR,. an action which prompted the district to invite thein^back. 
California also had. a sex equity coordinator before it was required 
by federal law. pdwever, a large city director of desegregation noted 
that "Having a Title IX coordinator at the state level doesn't neces- 
sarily mean more action — a lot of districts aren't open to having 
-them around," 

In spite of support for civil rights at the state levelr the 
office in the SEA seems to struggle for survival. It is call€^l the 
Office of Intergroup Relations and has six of its nine staff supported 
by federal funds (three Jbfe- Title ; IV and three by ESAA) • It is located 
in rental space fo(ir bldckVfra^n the rest of the SEA. The ofcfice was 
started in 1.959 %o deal with issues of discrimination in teacher .employ- 
ment. In 1$B3 Riles expanded its duties to providi assistance to dis- 
tricts coping with de facto segregation. Iri 1964 tfl^State'Board. , 
expanded the office and since then, with ESAA and Title IV moheyr the 
•office has provided technical assistance to districts in the areas of 
desegregation, conflict and violence,' affirmative actipn, and multicul- 
tural education. The off ice also conducts its own racial arid, ethnic 
sqrvey in addition to the OCR 101/102. They are worried about their 
future partly because- of public sentiment ("they're tired of desegrega- 
tion") arid because it's not politically viable for Riles to tak e a strong 
stand in desegregation. They might go out of business completely or * 
be merged- with staff develdpment. They are trying to bill themselves 
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as an off ice dealing with sjchool violence and conflict to protect 
their existence since these, terras have broader appeal. In sum, perhaps 
the most telling response is reflected in the following quote: "Although 
California is progressive and Riles a supporter ( of civil rights , the ' 
federal government has. been and continues to be critical in getting* 
California moving in the area of desegregation." * 



Compatibilities and Conflicts • - 

The previous discussion has shown that the path between the federal 
and the state governments has strong influences running in both directions. 
. In such a situation, one would expect sane of the influences to reinforce 
each other, and some to cl^sh. tost bf the compatibilities. between 
federal and state influences have been noted in the proceeding sections ir x ■ 
These include: • ; ... » " V - : " , J • 

o the federal presence reinforcing and lending legitimacy to* 

serving speicial .needs populations, ' r 

o the federal programs providing points of leverage for th€ state 
•v .. to involve itself ih local practices, -and t 

1 v > r r ''J<v'/ : - <■ • *• — - ' ': : 

•the federal, requirements providing; models fof the state to 
regulate and exercise authority over local behavior. ; 

At the broadest level, there are virtually no conflicts between /• 
federal and state intent. Both the federal government and California 
believe in targeting* Services to special needs populations, regulating 
local' prafctice, *and -ensuring that civil rights are not jeopardized. 
In f£ig,t, it is this very compatibility of irftent, evidenced by California's 
own initiatives, that causes a majority of the conflicts that do ar^ise. 

California perceives a lot of conflicts because;, they have their ; 
own strong agenda. The largest number of - present conflicts stem from / 
the school-based philpsophy reflected in SIP, the consolidated applic a- . 
tion/planning process, and the monitoring and review process. The 
SEA finds itself in conflict with any requirements that- (1) place 
programmatic' responsibility on the district (e>g . , .Title I design) and 
(2) track dollars rather than quality of service to kids (inside schools). 
Thus, the SEA views the Requirement for districts to develop a Title 
I plan as a waste Of tijie — program planning only makes, sens'e at the : - 
school level. The SEA- "claims that it views adcount^ility: in teffls.',,/,;^ 
of ServicVj^ to students rather than dollar s and' that the" school site ^* 
council selves as ah on-site acqo'unt ability mechanism. This yief is , 
reflected in fchfe way it monitors \ the conso^i<iate<a. prog^^s '(which ^ 
Include Title I) .SEA staff oomplain that federal staff don't like 
'their approach of monitoring several programs togethet (and funding 
parts of people from different pots of ^mqney) . 4 For example/ the United » 
States Office of Education wanted a Xevi^w, that looked .only at Title 'I and i 
tracked dollar: expenditures 3o^ ..to toe kid. The SEA wanted to 16ok at ; 
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the tQtal program the Title I kids were getting. The federal auditors * 
ask,v"Is the Title I aide working only with ^Title I ki^s?"; If yes, the 
.auditors s$y OK. The, SEA says it may' be worse ^for the kids because 
they're 1 not getting the regular teacher ^^so- they say yop need to look {■ 
at the content, of the program the Icids are getting in the regular class 
afnd in the Title I program. \ ... * 

* SEA staf f were clear about wanting a federal role, howey^rt;.^ Th§y i 
want the federal auditors to ensure that child county are right an<3 that < 
the money goes to the right schools. * They juat Want> them to jrelai fiscal 
controls within the school.. ^ ^ { r 

SEA staff also find problems with the Title. I PACs-y Even; though'' 
they were in the v^ngiferd of instituting parent involvement, they ;f eel 
they have moved beyondjan approach that (1) assumes an adversarial stance 
between parents and school staff, (2) doesn't include school staff, and 
(3) is merely, advisory. 

All of these complaints , however / must vjae tajcen with a gr ain* of salt 
because they apply to many of the 'state's own programs, a^ w^ll as tp^tfi^T 
federal programs. For example, the state bilingual laV* requires j.t'4 own 
advisory PAC. The kind of prescription that interferes with "program 
quality is also evident in the bilingual; law. M£reov,er, one SEA leader,, 
while complaining that the Title I district application process was 
unnecessarily burdensome, . admitted that without^ the: federal requirements 
the state would > require vlrtuc^ly the same process. : " 

The most publicized conflict between California >and th^ federal 
government was reflected in the Richmond case ^Alexander v. Califano ) 
which found against the SEA '^ method of allocating : TifcLe I and SCE r 
funds. The state used S£E funds to expand, in effect A the Title I 
program to schools that, were in need but to which the Jitle J dollars . 
didn't stretch. The judgment even acknowledged- th^at the state's approach 
made educational sense' and fit the intent of the Tifcle I legislation, but 
technically it violated the non-supplanting provision by not spread- 
ing the state compensatory money first. Districts no.w operate under a 
complicated set of guidelines that provide various methods for allocating; 
SCE and Title I dollars. SCE is allocated first, but it 's fc not c^ear' that 
the, result is any different than it would have been without : the Richmond 
case, 'v _ wV ; ■■ . ! - " ; ' ■ 

'■ .. • • *;'.. < ; ... ■• ■ ' ■ ■ * - 

The SEA also cites problems with bilingual and: special; education. 
Lau and ^itle Vlisuse different trigger numbers and 'require different 
numbers of I£P kids (again, however, they have many problems with their 
own law ajB well)., r ^fn special education, there, has been an ongoing power 
struggle between the SEA and the federal special education office. The 
SEA criticizes P.L. 94-142 for causing fiscal strains .(With the related 
services provision and the due process hearing). They claim that Master 
Plafi has all the benefits of the federal law without the problems. For 
example, P.L. 94-142 doesn't allow for the fact that . another 'agency (e.g . 
a health services agency) might use a sliding f^i scale. "You can't inake 
one agency responsible for another agency's delivery system," said one 



respondent. The SEA must also collect different data for their law and 
the federal one because the Master Pl.an is service-based funding. Given 
the detailed requirements of the Master Plan, however, it's not ciear that 
all the SEA's problems woul^ be solved j.£ the federal law didn't exist. 

Apart from the details, of conflicts, SEA staff are unanimous in 
several general complaints about the federal government, "We're not^ 
Mississippi" echoes through the halls. Pules based on worst cases aren't 
appropriate to Calif orniar staff feel that some of the provisions were ,\ 
.important earlier but that they , are no lonoer necessary, and the federal ' 
government is . slow to chancfe. "#e,'re essentially -penalized for our. 
strong commitment to cpmp. ed« States without, their own programs don't 
have to agonize over^ the problems supplanting-, , mingMng, ranking, 
etc. " They also cr iticize Washington for lack of clear guidance; and 
consistency. "They s^y they are; allowing discretion, and then they catch 
you for using it. We get caught in the crossfire between the program 
people and: the auditors." ^And they complained about nevten getting any 
upfront advice, anything in v writing,, and having to wait forever to get a 
decision. (Berice they do what v ; tjiey want and wait to see the federal 
reaction*) As one respondent said, "We can' llVe with detailed instruc- 
tions, butwe can't live with fuzziness or retroactive penalties.* 

'Thus it is ironic that many .of the problems stem from the fact that 
'there is 'strong compatibility fc>etween the federal intent ^ and California's 
intent. Finally, one does hear more bad stories, than good* As one 
SEA staffer said, - "We took for granted the good that came .out of thfc 
-federal role. , We paid attention to what annoyed us." 

t . « . *•* . 

In addition to the conflicts described above, we investigated other * 
sources commonly^ thought. to .c^^e problem?: 

o federal requirements place substantial administrative and °; ,, . 
- " - paperwork burdens on the state; 

o federal programs create off ices- or . branch ises" within SEAs 

that bypass normal channels of authority and go directly to N 
Washington; and \^ ' 

o federal rpquirementa detract from the regular education 
program. . \ 

"With the exception of the story of "encroachment" in the case of special 
education described below, these anticipated problems were not evident. 

We heard relatively few complaints about administrative burden. 
There were complaints about the amount of regulation and the feeling that 
California was kept on a tiaht leash by Washington to serve as an example 
to keep the other states in li^e., But there were few gripes about burden 
and paperwork. There were > a. couple • of references to the time that 
auditors consume (which is v a! frequent occurrence in the SEA) and to the 
lack of vilue of certain required-documents, like the vocational educa- 
tion five-year plan. But overall there is (a)* stronq support for federal 
programs among SEA staff and (b) an acceptance of regulation and paperwork 
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as necessary evils associated with governments and fundina. ' # "There are 
too many regulations, but I'll live wfth them for the dollars." Moreover 
with over 50% of the SEA staff supported by federal dollars , there is 
little doubt that whatever burden exists is ful'ly subsidized. We did 
find complaints about paperwork at the district level which tended to be 
directed at. the s^ate rather than -the federal government: (ttie legisla- 
ture recently did a study of the paperwork burden on schools and found 
that most of th^ requirements were district imposed, next state imposed,,, 
and the fewest were of federal origin.) 

In California, federal programs have not created "franchises" in 
which staff bypass the state hierarchy and ajijoy authority throuoh 
communicating directly with Washington. Many SEA federal program staff 
do identify with the federal office and their national organizations, arid 
mav act in defense of federal- decisions, but there is no evidence that 
these actions in an^ way influence state policies. This .may result , 
partly -from the consolidated proqrams organization which' makes individual 
program offices less identifiable. Also, there are several top staff who 
deal, directly with Washington on a frecruent basis including Riles himdelf 
and two full-time federal liaisons. In this way, SEA staff have exerted 
substantial influence over Washington but hj&ve Tiot been plagued by 
problems of federal "f rahchises. " 

' " •■ • ' k - 

There is problem concerning the relationship between special 

programs and the regular program as a result of service mandates. The 

problem is most severe in special education which is now characterized by 

many as a "bottomless pit. ", The 1980-81 deficit was $117 million, $87 

million of which was passed on to the districts to cover out of their 

general funds. The estimated 1981-82 deficit is $41 million. In 

fact, the term "encroachment", ts now a household word in Sacramento, 

denoting specifically the d^nt made in the general fund by the special 

education! budget. How much of this is attributable to P. L. ^4-142 is 

hard to say. Some state officials claim that the overruns are the fault 

of the broader related services mandate of P. L. 94-1 4?> and, the due 

process hearings that result in private placements. One district budget 

director noted, however, that their overruns began with, the Master Plan 

prior to P.L. 94-142. 

There is an*analagous within-state problem regarding bilingual 
education. 'This issue is one of "encroachment" resulting from the 
bilingual service mandate on the state compensatory education funds. 
LEP and SCE come from the same pot of money (EIA) with LEP coming' off 
the top. '-After services are ensured for all LEP students, the rest of 
the money, goes to SCE, but the rest -can be guite small. The special 
educatipn and LEP full-service mandates have recently resulted in a law 
suit filed against the state by 85 districts which claim that they 
should either be fully funded for any .mandates placed on 4:hem, or the 
mandates should be withdrawn. 



Summary ; ^ ' , . * 

■ " V~ * ■*•*•, ■ 

State priorities have had a profound effect on the ways in which 
federal programs are administered in California. Conversely, federal 
requirements have had a significant influence on state practices. The , 
State prior ities which exert* the strongest influence on program admini- 
stration are: v 

o the strong regulatory stance the state takes towards c^stricts , 
and- schools; y 

o . the commitment of the state to educational reform in general and 
to serving special needs populations, evidenced by the multipli- 
city of state initiatives; and ** >1f 

. . o the SEA's School-based philosophy. ■; s 

,•,»'•*■* • 

These influences are readily apparent in the SEA's administration of the 
Title I program during the early years; the. interactions between state-, 
and federal categorical programs^; and, more recently, the school-based ' 
planning for the consolidated programs. ; 

In the other direction, the federal influences on state practices 
aire more diffuse but equaliy ^significant. Federal programs and mandates 
have: , " . <. „ * , 

o reinforced and lent legitimacy to. the state's role in serving 
special .needs populations and in civil rights activities, 

q provided leverage for state involvement in local practices, and 

o provided models for the state in regulating and ; exercising 
authority over local behavior. 

\ At the broad level of intent and commitment, federal and state 
policies are compatible. Both the. federal and' state governments demon- 
strate support for targeting services tq^pecial needa ftopulajtions, for . 
regulating local behavior, and for ensuripg that civil rights are not 
jeopardized. Not surprisingly, with two strong political bodies- exercis- 
ing influence in the same domain, there are also conflicts. The primary 
conflicts, however, are not those usually attributed to the federal role 
in education. Respondents' complaints did not focus on administrative 
arid paperwork burdens imposed by federal requirements. 'Nor did they 
bbnplain about federal programs establish itig "franchises" within the SEA 
that bypass normal channels tof authority within the department. With the 
exception of financial encroachment on the regular budgets by special 
education costs, there were also few complaints that federal programs 
detract from the regular program. 

The. vast majority of cpnflicts encountered stem from different 
approaches for reaching the same goal. The SEA's school -based approach," 
which emphasizes pr^grannpaftic responsibility at the school level and 
accountability in terms ot service quality rather than tracking dollars, 



results in conflicts, particularly with Title I, which focuses on fiscal . 
pontrofs and district plana* Because! California has substantial program? 
in compensatory// bilingual, and special education* which are regulated 
at least as much as- the corresponding federal programs, conflicts also 
arise within prograni areas (as exemplified by the Richmond case oh 
allocation of Tit>le*I ind state compensatory funds). 

\.- In conclusion,* the interaction of federal and state education 
^policies in California^eveals a paradox of .sor£s, California's educa- 
tional leadership has developed a strong, progressive educational agenda. 
The implementation of that agenda would not have been possible Without 
the, federal programs, which gave .the SEA leverage, mechanisms, and models t 
fqr'^e^Ulation. ' Federal funds also provided resources and staff needed . 
to implement Stata policies. At the same time, the federal programs have 
been a source^df interference in the implementation of the state's, of ten 
mo r ^^progressive agenda.- Examples are rate of instances in which California 
ai*3 [ Washington* had^dif f erent intents. They* have, shared a commitment to 
special .needs populations and a desire for accountability. Yet the last 
15 years are' replete- with, examples of conflicts. Some may be characterized 
as power struggles, put most se^m to stem from the differential responsive- 
ness of trie 1 ' two leVel^T. of government in terms' of learnings from experience 
and revising their agertflas to meet problems encountered along the wa^. 
The fact th at ^the federal government changes its 'policies /more slowly 4 * . 
'than the^state accounts for many conflicts. The fact tjiat the federal 
government must qbnsider 50 states and often bases policies on the worst 
cases also accounts for conflicts. 

In spite of /conflicts, -it seems clear /tfeat California and Washington 
have influenced each other in profound ways*, most of which have ultimately 
benefitted, special needs /populations. t ' These benefits are the product -of^ 
federal commitment and resources, SEA leadership, a legislature sympathetic 
to education, and- 4,-h.ealthy state budget. Since most of these elements 
have already changed, the future of special needs programs and interactions 
between Calif ornia; and r "the federal government are also likely to /change - „ 
significantly, 1 * 
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Introduction 



idthough Louisiana. is a relatively established state, admitted to the 
• Union in 1812 as the 18th state, it has remained largely rural' in character. 
Its traditions are largely French and Spanish and are reflected in a sub-state 
governmental structure which is based on parishes (cqunties) and in a legal N 
system based on the Napoleonic Code. Culturally, the French Roman Catholic 
influence remains strong, V 

The^state's economy reflects-' its £aj^ 
unindustrialized, and JLts major /econoirtiti activities are associated with 
natural resources ex tr act ion 1 and related activities , transportation, 
agriculture*, and government. Current political priorities are focused / 
on economic development. In recent years, the state* experienced, substantial 
economic growth as mineral extraction and processing industries developed. 
This economic growth is reflected in the strong fiscal position of the 
state government, a\ituation which is particularly notaole in * light of 
the state's traditionally low levels of tax effort and public expenditures 
relative to other states. At this time,- however , the state is anticipating 
a revenue shortfall. „ - l . . 

The Social, Political, and Economic Environment of the State 

Louisiana is a rural Southern state, A f ormer.. slave -state, Louisiana 
has a sizable Black population (approximately 30% of the totals which has 
traditionally had little economic or political power. Despite several 
high-wealth areas> primarily around the state's largest urban area, New i I 
Orleans, pejc capita incomes in Louisiana are low, approximately 89% of the 
national average in 1981, Until the. recent spurt of economic growth, 
th^re was substantial outihigration from the state, , However, this trend was 
"reversed in the last decade, changing from -26% between 1960-70 to +25% 
^;reen 1970-80. " " 

■T^/^S ' ■ t ' • • 

•Socially and politically tte state has a history of balancing fiscal 
conservatism with a Populist philosophy. As Landry and Parker observed: 

Since the 1930s, Louisiana government has provided extensive public 
services to its people. The people expect these services to be 
continued and new programs to be added, However, the tolerance of 
governmental inefficiency undercuts efforts to improve services 
without raising taxes. Thus, we have the contradiction of high 



1 

U.S, Statistical Abstract , 1981, Table 1416; County Business Patterns 
1980, Louisiana , CBP-8020, U.S# Efepartment of .Commerce; Information Please 
Almanac , 1980, / 

2 ' 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. "Survey of 

Current Business." Washington, D.C. : The Bureau, August 1982. 
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expectations for services but not for performance. .It is a state of 
affair g permitted by <^ne of the lowest rates of individual taxation 
in the United States. 

Thus, in Louisiana we find the situation where elementary and~secondary 
education is the largest publicly supported* service in the state, but 
state and local average per pupil expenditures in Fiscal Year (PW 1980 f 
were only $1407 — 70% of the national average. ^V^^*' 

The stated political system -!« highly developed and has had a* 
colorful history over the last. 50' ye^rs. Political interest is 
focused at the jstate level (rather than ''in par ishes or municipalities) ... 
Political activities are characterized by the interactions of many 
political factions. Political patronage is frequent and generally 
accepted. (To some extent, it appears that jobs .patronage is considered 
to be a form of social welfare.) Representation of private sector interest 
groups is substantial, reflecting the priority the state currently gives 
to economic development. Public interest^ groups are neither^ numerous ndr 
influential, an indfifetor of the level- of the state "^interest "in providing 
public services. Although the state is traditionally Democratic (as is 
the current legislature) , the current Governor is Republican* 

During the last decade, the economic environment Qf the state has 
improved a great deal. Louisiana* has substantial petroleum-rielated j 
natural resources, and high petroleum prices fueled an expansion in the 
"state's mineral extraction industry. This in" turn led to industrial 
expansion in the areas of chemical production and processing. In addition 
to improving the economic base of s the state, this growth led to a large 
increase in state revenues from mineral severance taxes. For many years 
Louisiana had both a low tax base (in terms of property wealth and perspnal 
income) and a^jLow level of tak effojrt. It is notable that as the stated 
economy has improved, the overall level of tax effort has decreased. As a 
result, other forms of tax revenues, such as those from income, sales, and 
property taxes, while never high by national standards, are less important 
sources of revenue, as indicated in the stated budget in recent years. 
(Statewide, property taxes have actually decreased.) 

* * 

The large increases in state itWenues have£H5sulted* in large increases 
in state spending. Very recently, however , deregulation of natural 
gas and oil prices has caused some public officials to express concern not 
only about the economic health of the minerals-related industry but also 
about maintaining current levels of state government spending^ 

Education and the' State Environment 

The public education system in Louisiana is the single largest 
publicly supported endeavor ^in the stata^^ Becausfe it "represents such a 
large share d*f the state budget (approximately 35%), education receives a 
considerable amount of political attention, tn addition, political 
attention to education is increased because the state super intendency and 



1 Landry, David M. , & Parker , Jbseph P. "The Louisiana Political Culture. 1 
In Bolner, J. (ed.) . Louisiana Politics , Baton Rouge: Iouisiana State 
University Press, 1982, p. "13. ' 

Upon reviewing a draft of this case study, the State Department of 
Education disagreed with this analysis of interest groups. 
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eight of the ?11 positions on the State Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education are elected positions* The political priority given to education 
in the media and the state legislature may have increased recently because 
thfe current Republican Governor , who has stated that he considers education 
an important current issue, arid the elected Democrac tic Superintendent do 
not enjoy congenial relations/ However, officials from the State Department' 
&f Education have substantial interaction with the state. legislature, both 
formally and infdtmally. 

Although education receives notable political attention in Louisiana,* 
it is important to understand the context in which this occurs* As a 
source of political and budgetary influence,- education is important. 
However, perhaps because of the! state 1 s rural character and because of its 
history, the provision of quality educational services, especially to 
rural; low-income, and minority (predominantly Black) citizens has not \ 
been a major political or social priority. Indeed, the state' s # high 
illiteracy rates reflect this. In addition, segregation, particularly in 
education, had a long history in Louisiana, and desegregation is hot 
socially or politically popular. In part because non-public education has 
been available for wealthier non-minor ity* c it izens, most of whom live in , 
more urban aretes, public education in Louisiana, especially for rural, 
low-incdme residents has historically been of low quality. 

* » « 

The increases in state revenues and in the level of state spending 
have been directly reflected in state spending for elementary and secondary 
education. Despite the increase in the state*s population, elementary and 
secondary enrollments decreased from approximately 825,000 to 786,000 (five 
percent) between 1970 and 1-980. During the same period, expenditures per 
student average daily attendance (ADA) rose dramatically, increasing frcm 
$716 to $1972 (according. to the National Education Association) ^ an increase 
of 175%. 

At the same time, there appears to be increased interest in some of 
•the more substantive issues reiated to elementary and secondary education. 
Although the state constitution guarantees local school boards local 
control of their schools and systems, the state has become more involved 
with pedagogical substance through the introductipn of competency-based 
student evaluation and a complementary remediation program under authoriza- • 
tion from the state legislature. In additiorf, teacher competency require- 
ments have also been introduced^ Both of these topics are championed by 
the current Superintendent, Kelly Nix, and have received considerable press. 

As in many other states, there is little initiative on the part of 
the department toward school desegregation. The department tends to 
disavow desegregation efforts, regarding them as federal, not state- 
sponsored, activities. 

There are several other features of interest regarding the context in 
which Louisiana's public elementary and secondary education system operates. 
Non-public school attendance' is sizable and accounts for 18% of the 
student age population. (Twenty-three percent of the elementary and 



A Bureau of Technical Assistance, described more fully in the next 
section, has had, some state funding for assistance with local problems 
related to desegregation. 
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secondary schools are non-public.) Most of the non-public schools are 
Roman Catholic and are located in or near major urban areas/ New Orleans 
in particular. Non-public schools enjoy substantial political influence v 
in the state* Perhaps as a result, they receive sizable amounts of state 
aid primarily for transportation and purchase of materials. Also currently 
a shortage of teachers exists in the- state, a situation which some attribute 
to low teacher salaries (which averaged $14,020 in 1980) relative to the 
expanding private sector. While there are two teacher unions in the. 
state, our interview data indicate they ar$ less t active in shaping legisla- 
tive policy than those in other states. Other educational interest groups 1 
are also few and not evident at the state level. 

In sum, it appears that the state's recent e^iomic growth, by 
increasing the state treasury, has spurred increaaesln state spending ^ 
for education. While education enjoys political Risibility, the primary 
interest of tne state is in its private" sector economic ^situation. 
Although many aspects of the state's Educational system have not changed 
in the last decade and a half, the improvements in the state's economic 
status clearly have contributed ''to increasing the scope of public 
elementary and secondary education as a public activity in Louisiana. 

• • 

<' v . ^feucation Policy. Within the State / 

Structure of g&ucation Policy \ 

Historical Review . .The recent history of education policy in Louisiana 
has been somewhat erratic, due in part to the election of state superinten- 
dents with divergent educational philosophies. Turnover at the top of the 
department has a significant effect on personnel and priorities because the 
department staff are not civil servants but instead serve at the pleasur^ 
of the Superintendent (and refer to themselves as political appointees) • 
The former Superintendent, elected in 1972, was a successful businessman 
who reportedly was inexperienced in the realm of education but sought, to 
make his mark on the system by introducing, career education. He was 
defeated in 1976 by Kelly Nix, the current Superintendent. 

Nix campaigned on a platform ofv "back tg basics" and upgrading 
standards in education. One interviewee in a school district pointed out 
that the politics, of a campaign for the superintendence means that any 
challenger tries to blame the incumbent for dismal conditions in Louisiana 
education. Nix's challenge echoed the leg islatur<e'l3 perennial complaints 
about the education system, and it evidently struck a responsive^chord 
with the voters, tow, positioning himself for a second re-election, Nix 
wants to demonstrate th>b- he has led the department toward educational 
improvement. 

Federally sponsored school desegregation efforts have had- an important 
effect on the state's perception of federal education policies. When 
people in Louisiana (inside and outside the department) think xif ferdec&l 
involvement in education, they tend to think of the federal courts, the 
Office for Civil Rights (OCR), and desegregation. The people in positions 
of authority generally view this federal involvement with resentment. Pew 



1 \* 
* in August 1982, after this case study was prepared, department em- 
ployees were placed under the civil service system. , 
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programmatic efforts in the department further civil rights protections. 
It seems likely that the state's painful history of desegregation has left 
.policymakers skeptical of most fedetal initiatives in education policy.* 
One high official in the department, for example, concluded his remarks 
about desegregation with the sweeping comment, "The federal government 
doesn*t care about education." 

• " 

Another important aspect of Louisiana's dealings with federal educa- 
tion policy hais been its history of Title I audits. Thia^istory was 

• noted frequently .in interviews, often in response to vefy general questions 
about federal programs. According *to officials we interviewed the story 
begins in the early yeard of Title I, when. "there were no written guide- . 
lines, and we would get a phone call in January or February to say millions 
of dollars -were going to be throi^i into the state, and we had tp spend them' 
by June." Many of the dollars were spent on swimming pools, band uniforms, 
and the like. A few years later, audits resulted in ja $14 million liability 
for the state. Title I subsequently has been managea with a tight hand in 
Louisiana, with special scrutiny of any expenditures for equipment. 
(Incidentally, the state has never repaid the $14 million; it has fought 
the audit exceptions on various grounds, and a high official of the 

.department said, "Thd last I heard, a couple of years ago, {the liability] 
was down to $50. thousand. "X 

The department has experienced periodic scandals, one of which 
occurred early in. 1982. In this episode, the deputy ^superintendent 
(the department's number two' official) and. the assistant superintendent in 
charge of special education were convicted of kickbacks and left their 
jobs. One interviewee said of corruption in state ^government, "I wouldn't 
want to say it's a way of life, but people don't get all up in the air 
about it." 



Major Programs . While the great bulk of state aid to education goes 
out under the Minimum Foundation Program (MFP), the state also has several 
small initiatives that receive categorical funding. These include vocational 
education, a reading program modeled on Right to Bead, and a program of 
professional development for teachers, called PIPs, in which the state 
offers financial incentives for teachers to take % courses (see Table 1). 

Included in the Minimum Foundation Funding (by means of; a formula 
weighting factor) is the state's support for special education, whic 
governed by a law that closely resembles P.L. 94-142. One difference 
between the two laws is that Louisiana's Act 754 provides support for 
programs for the gifted and talented, a group that enjoys substantial 
political support. 




Funding Systems arid Levels . The MFP provides funding aqgquate to 
support teachers at a base salary level determined by the legislature, with 
teacher-pupil ratio's that cure also set by statute. Virtually all parishes, 
however, supplement this state support with their own funds, with the 
result that actual salaries and teacher-pupil ratios are higher than the 
minimuras set l?y law. Statewide,* the parishes pay for 33% of elementary- 
secondary expenditures. ' 
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A large proportion of MFP funds ■ — nearly $100 rail lJLpn out df tfcjj total 
of about $7^5 million—goes into transportation* Any parent whose child 
attends public or private school more than a mile from home is entitled to 
either bus service or a cash payment pq cover transportation. (The state 
disburses about $6 million, in these cash payments, which reportedly go to 
parents of parochial school students for the most parti) State' of ficials 
cite two reasons for the high cost of transportation-rcourt-ordered busing 
for desegregation and the generous salary schedule that the legislature 
has set for bus drivers (who are apparently a potent lobbying g^PUp) • 
Another obvious, reason is that the state is largely rural. 

Louisiana supports private education to an unusual degree, Ebr 
example: 



( 



q Children in private schools are entitled to the tr ansportation 
provided by the state. 

. ^ 11 * 

o Private schools receive textbooks from- the state. 

o Private schools are reimbursed for the administrative costs 
associated with filling out forms for the, state. 



\ 



In 1980-^81, the state provided $892, 018,126 to support elementary- 
secondary education. This represented 53% of total . expenditures, compared : , 
with 33% from local sources and 14% from the federal government. -New • 
figures ffcm the Education Commission of the States indicate that the &t ate 
share rose .in this past year as the federal shate fell; the percentages for 
1981-82 were 56% state, 33% local, and 11% federal v Because the^ state pays, 
more than half of the cost of education, department officials quote -a 
"Golden Rule*:. "He who has the, gold makes tfce rules." 

■ .'. 

Key Actors and Events . Most of the key actors in Louisiana education 
are politically active. Their political activities are an important 
characteristic of the stated education policymaking process. 

The Superintendent, Kelly Nix, is a Democrat who was elected to 
office in 1976. fie reportedly decided to run for the super intendency while 
serving ,as the federal liaison representative for then-Governor Edwards. 
In that position, he found that many corporate decision-makers were unwilling 
to set up sizable operations in Louisiana because of the poor' reputation 
of -its education system. (This storey underscores the state 1 st interest in 
private sectof economic development.) * ' 

- . ; „ ( - 

/ Although the Superintendent and the current Republican Governor, 
David Treen, have had political differences, Nix and his staff have good 
relationships with much of the legislature. This has enabled him to win 
the^Jegislative enactment of several initiatives /setting educational 
atd^ards, notably the law on competency testing. 

\j > 
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Table 1: state' School Aid for Selected Prog cams, /J980-81 



Program 






Dollar 
Amount 


Percent -of 
Total 





Baste Support Programs 

" • - xiw 1 

Pupil-Targeted instructional 
Programs 

Special Education 
Vocational Education 
Compensatory Education 
Bilingual/Bicultural Education 
Adult Education 
Other , 

Pupil Support Services 

Transportation 

Textbooks, Materials, etc. 

Pood Service 



Staff , : \ \ 

Employee Benefits ' 

. Adjustment for District 
Characteristics 

f Poverty Incidence 

\ Spars ity-6mall Schools 

. Capital Grants 
Total 



$ 754,628,587 



(1 10,343,505) 
5,579,075 w 



84.7% 



4,263, £49 

6,3617955 
2, 156,013 



(100,732,658) 
19,061, 132* 
15,382, 180 



58,404,381 



(12.4) 
0.6 
0.5 

oT7 

0.2 



(11.3) 
2. 1 
1.7 



6.6 



$ 892,016,126 



100. 0 



includes $88.1 million in special education funds and $96.7 million in 
transportation aid allocated through the equalization aid formula. v 

b " " * . /' • ' :'■ . •" 

Right to Read program • 

Teacher units "aided through the equalization aid formula include 
certified second language specialists as allote£. 

Source: Categories are 'drawn frcm Tr on, Esther 0. (ed.). Public School 
Finance Programs, 1978^79, Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1980. Data were updated by Byron Benton, Deputy Superintendent, 
Louisiana State Department of Education. 
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TlUft state's Board of Elementary and Secondary Education, is a mostly 
elective : body, with eight elected members (one from each Congressional , 
district) and three members appointed by the Governor with Senate approval* 
People inside and outside the department told us. that the members of this 
\board would like to be more " involved in administrative matters. HDwever; 
with only about, 1 0 stafi* members, th6 board approves most of the documents 
drawn up by the department , including the plans for spending federal m 
money. 

Governor Treen is said to take an interest in education;, like most . 
politicians in the state, he has campaigned oh the issue of improving* the- 
'schools I a>wever f as a Republican, he is unwilliiig to launch initiatives ^ 
that might increase Nix's. staff or enhance his clout. 

With' respect to the department ' v s relations with the legislature, ^ . .. 
Super interident Nix's legislative liaisplri operation includes finding * / ■ ' . 
: appropriate leg islators to introduce "bills that are drafted in >the depart- *" 

ment • Be is given credit for his astuteness in ; choosing sponsors; for/ - 
Example/ the competency-testing legislation Was introduced by a Black 
O^gislator, thus deflecting some of the dr f tic ism that Black leaders would 
otherwise have directed At this idea. V ! .. 

/federal judges have been important actors from the perspective of 
local school districts through court-ordered desegregation of public 
schools. Indeed, desegregation orders continue to alter attendance 
patterns. Some critics claim that .desegregation and the federal role ih 
education are linked in the minds of legislators, department officials and 
the public. 

A legal action dealing with handicapped children was reflected in Ac t ; 
754, which was passed to provide a mechanism for implementing P.L. 94-142. ' 
Act 754, which formalized and extended the state ' s policies- for handicapped 
student^, included the establishment of Special School District #1 to 
oversee Louisiana >institutibns for the severely handicapped. Before the 
legal action, 'these children had been sen^out of state. This case was 
... /eopened recently and is being overseen currently by a court- appointed 
master. A more recent casfe found that students were np? being, evaluated 
as fast as the law required; as a result the departmwft asked, for and 
received an additional $2 million over and above the MFP for appraisal 
personnel in the parishes. 

U 



tial, 



Education-related interest groups do not appear to be highly influen- 
ce^., although we were told that the National Education Association 
(NEA) affiliate is among the more active lobbying grc^aps in the state. 
However, th$ NEA affiliate exhibits a rather low-visibility approach in 
this highly political state. Several interviewees told us that advocates 
for handicapped children are effective, especially with ^he legislature's 
appropriating committees, but no specific groups wejre mentioned as signi- 



ficant. * 



1 0pon Reviewing a draft of this(case study, the State Department of 
Education disagreed with this analyses. 
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4 SEA Organizational Divisions and Operating Style . The department, ■ 
which Occupies one of the most imposing buildings in B^ton Rouge, is 

^clearly a force in state politics* The department is large, , in comparison ;-' v 
with those of other states, given that the state has 66 local districts and 
786,000 students. In 1980-81, its staff included 850 full-time equivaffient 
(PTE) employees and an additional 72 0 special or temporary project personnel 
for a total Qf 1,570 employees. * r . 

4 r - one \ interviewee ^olunteered that about 50% of the employees are 
political appointees. The department until recently was not part of the 
state's civil service system, a fact that probably made hiring easier and 
certainly made salaries high. An interviewee gave us a hypothetical 
example of a teacher who leaves a job paying $14,000 tyro or, threfc years 
before retirement, th$n joins the ^SA at a salary of $28,000. Another . 
interviewee said that bringing the department under civil service could 
reduce the annual salary for some jobs from $20,000 to $12,000. Amove 
is under way in the legislature to do this. 

■ .. \ 

ghe department's politicized outlook is unmistakable.^ topics * 
that receive a great deal of attention are the department's relationship 
with state legislators and the Superintendent's re-election efforts. We 
/heard from someone in a district that local educators are always "pushed* 
by department staff to "espouse th^ Superintendent's philosophy.* 

The department is organized into seven major offices, shown on 
Figure 1 . 

o The Office of Management and; Finance is the most important of the V 
offices. It is responsible for financial control and budgeting , 
. / accounting, auditing, purchasing, operational support, and personnel 
servic.es. . This office oversees the distribution of the Minimum 
Foundation Program funds to local districts, a process that 

V involves checking local applications for regular* education and 
special education funds. The head of this office has been with _ 
the department for nearly 50 years. 
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o The Office of Academic Programs houses all the bureaus that deal 
primarily with services related to student and teacher performance 
in the classroom. It is responsible for implementing the account- 
ability and competency-based legislation, and it will handle the 
new program of remediation if funds are appropr iated. Smaller 
programs in the purview of this office include foreign language 
and bilingual education and a special reading program. This 
office works closely with Management and Finance and with the 
state legislature; it is headed by the department's legislative ' 
liaison. ' 

o The Divisic^n of Special Education is responsible for P.L. 94-142, 
the closely related state law, Act 754,? and .Section 504. 



Employees of the department joined the state's civil servide system in 
August 1982, . 



Figufe 1: Louisiana State Department of Education 
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♦ o The Office of Auxiliary Programs implements the provisions of the 
Comprehensive Training and Employment Jk:t (CETA) , the Veterans 1 
Administration Education and Training Programs, and the Child 
Ifutrition Program.. 

o The Office of Research and Development has responsibilities that 
include developing tests for the competency-based program, 
providing evaluation assistance, setting up a dissemination 

- system, and drafting, legislation. It also houses the departments 
Management Information System,, Established by Superintendent Nix, 
this office has grown substantially during his tenure. 

o The Division of TOcational Education deals with vocational and 
technical programs in the local school systems, in the 52 vo-tech 

- schools, and in colleges and universities. This division operates 
independently from most of the other offices. m . 

o The Office of Educational Support Programs houses the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) programs -^Titles I, II, IV.. 
State funds administered through this'office include those spent oh 
■■♦ ^ transportation and textbooks. This office was rVcently formed^fcy 
* - ■ taking these programs out of other offices. " 

*■ t 

Operation of Federal and State Programs 
for Special Needs Students 

General Education * As a rule, general education absorbs most of the 
state's interest, and it is the area least affected by federal involvement. 
The centerpieces of Super in tendent. Nix 's administration, are a competency- 
based education program, in which students will have to pass a state test 
to advance to the next grade level (with rare exceptions) , and a companion 
.remedial program in which it is proposed that the state fund remedial help 
for students ' who* fail . The legislature enacted the two program? in 
1979 and 1980? this year the department has asked the legislature to 
appropriate funds for the remedied services. A test was administered 
to "second graders this spring.. Officials plan to phase one more grade 
into the plan each year. This seems likely to lead to considerable 
statewide standardization of the curriculum, especially if some ob- 
servers were right in telling us that second grade teachers taught to 
the test this year. 

Nix's campaign for higher standards in education (a campaign that 
is partly spurred on by intense legislative interest) also extends to 
teachers. Beginning teachers are now required to attain a cut-off score on 
the National Teacher Examination, and it is a source of embarrassment to , 
the ^state's colleges and universities that large numbers of candidates are 
failing to make the appropriate score. Half of the would-be-teachers 



1 It will also house the ECIA programs, Chapters 1 and 2. 
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failed in the first test administration in 1978. The state's current * 
teaching force is being given in-service courses through^- the Professional 
Improvement program (PIPs) , which offers higher pay for those who have 
taken these courses. V 

* . >%. 

, While the state is trying to improve the qualifications of lits 
teachers, it is also trying to recruit -more teachers. Particularly in 
math and science, Louisiana schools (like those in other states) are 
haying trouble competing with industry for job entrants. The shortage 
is exacerbated by low teacher salaries. 

Education of the Handicapped . Special education is unique because of 
the congruence between federal policy and Louisiana's policy, fee state 
law, Pet 754, was based -closely on P.I,. 94— .1 42, and the two can be 
administered in concert. One- difference between the lawis is that Act 754 ( 
requires a period of screening! for a student who has been preferred; for 
evaluation.' This procedure is said 1 to screen out students whose chief 
problem is that they are performing' well below grade level, although the 
law provides for service to -"slow learners." Anothef difference is that 
the state law applies to gifted, and talented students, for whom the* 
state and the parishes have set up fairly extensive programs. 

Special education in Louisiana is suffering frau some backlash. 
Spokesmen for "the regular student" are complaining that expenditures 
for the handicapped are out of hand* 

Vocational Education . Federal dollars provided 78% of the support for 
elementary and secondary vocational education in Louisiana in 1980-81. 
Most of the federal funds go to parish and city school systems, while state 
funds go to both the local systems and- the regional vocational-technical 
schools and postsecondary institutions. This means that federal cutbacks 
in vocational education are primarily hitting the parishes. The state 
informally has advised local vocational departments to stock upon supplies 
and equipment in anticipation of losing some of their federal funds. 

Xhe record of the federal set-as ides is mixed: . «'A 

o The set-aside for the disadvantaged is welcomed and, according 
to vocational education administrators, is put to, good use., 

o Officials repbrted that the set-aside for the handicapped is 
superfluous and that enough earmarked funds already go to, 
these students frcm other sources. The state follows federal 
guidelines by squiring parishes to apply these set-aside 
dollars orily to the excess costs of programs for the handi- 
capped. The state further requires that the funds be matched 
with local funds'. This s$t o€ requirements had led one; of 
the parishes we visited to refuse the money. The state, too, 
has returned # some of this set-aside to Washington. 




q The'$50,000 provided for §ex equity is said to be 6f dubious 
value. It supports a; coordinator and a seWetary in addition 
' tb supplying both in-state and- out-of-state, travel resources. % 
" Reportedly , the coordinator has fulfilled h r er state respons^- • - % 
bilities by conducting sevejcal workshops to make .local 
• educators aware of Title IX. 

Compensatory Education . Louisiana received $78.4 mirlion in Title;, 
I fundp in this school year, ,and the program is' viewed as an essential 
part of education. Since the .early ll70s, when federal auditors 
cracked dcjwn on unsanctioned uses of funds*(for swimming pools,, band 
uniforms, and the like)., the program has been fairly tightly admini- 
stered. In the" mid-1970s, the state was especially scrupulous about, 
adherence to the program's fiscal controls? State officials now say 
that this led to some neglect of the program's educational purpo&e and . 
fostered an undesirable separation between T itle I and regular school f . 
instruction. ("We went for years getting everybody legal. ..Everyone 
thought it had to be separate— a teacher and an aide, out, there in an. 
air-conditioned building with everything,") Thus the ©intent -stated 
emphasis is on coordination with^the regular program. 

Title I is popular politically, largely because it is a good 
source of jobs. What detracts £rom' its popularity i J 3 the fact that it 
has gone largely into Black schools. • > „ 

■ ' ' . • . «s v ' ' '. 

At the time of our visit in March 82, 1982, plana had not been developed 
for coordinating Title I instructional services with the new state remedial 
program for students who fail the competency tests (which was to start 
up in the fall). Different offices are in charge of the two programs. , 
Department officials had made inquiries about whether Title I funds could 
be tused to suppqrt the 'netf program, but the answers had been equivocal. 
One possibility is that Title I services will simply be withdrawn from the 
second ,grade,whfen state remedial services begin in that grade; this is^ 
especially, likely if Title I funds diminish; But in general, Title 
I — 'Like other federal programs — is Isolated from other state initiatives. '• 

Desegregation . The state initiatives in this area involved ^technical 
assistance to districts that had begun desegregation. A Bureau of Technical 
Assistance used federal and some state funds' to provide help to school 
• % iys*terta and communities undergoing desegregation. Its effects were * ^ m 
^CocusedVn discipline problems and intergroup relations. At the peak 6f 

its operations, in 1977-78,' it had 17 staff members supported by $567,428 
* in federal funds and $41,833 in state funds. In 1980-8 1 it's fentlre .funding 
of $283,604. came from federal sources. , >" ■ 

Bilingual Education . The rooit salient bilingual prograrf in Louisiana 
,~is a program that teaches French , as a second language to students who -elect 
to learn it. The state has funded this program, recruiting teachers from 
France to staff it. - In addition, the Title, I Migrant program provides 
funding and some technical assistance for local bilingual or. fcSL programs. 

Sex Equity. A current state-level initpatiVe in sex equity is the • 
support provided, fob seven Displaced Homem^kers 1 Centers in cities abound 
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the state. The Superintendent also gives release time to 19 women in 
leadership positions in the department so that they can participate in 
networks of woman leadets in the state and the region (with funding 
from the fbrd Foundation) • In .addition, department staf£ work with the 
Women's Advocacy Bureau established in the Governor'^ office in 1977» 

Operational Style 

Special education and Title I are. unlike other programs in their 
administrative style: in both programs, there has been rigorous monitoring 
of local compliance, with a legalistic orientation, in special education, 
for example, state administrators have often invoked the law to persuade 
local districts to comply. In Title I, ,the history of federal audits has 
left vigorous state' enforcement of the law in its wake. The attachment 
this office feels to the law is demonstrated in the four- inch- thick loose 
leaf "Title I Handbook, 11 " commissioned by the office and containing exegeses 
of all the federal provisions. 

The style of these offices may be changing, however. Special 
education in particular has been a bone of contention with the parishes, 
and the office now seems eager to cultivate a^more moderate style. The 
assistant superintendent hopes his 'office will soon be perceived primarily 
as a source of technical assistance. The Title I director, too, spoke of 
' technical assistance as the most Important part of what his staff does. 
The other offices seem to work much more ^aff ably, with* the parishes. 

State Plans for ECIA « 

Chapter 1. When we first sat down to talk with the Title I director, 
he said, "We love [Title I]. The only problem is, they're taking our 
regulations and guidelines away." Asked what he was going to do, he 
said, "We're writing our own. We know the auditors will come around.... 
Thank Qod we've got the authority to make rules." Fearing that fraud, 
waste, and abuse would result from a loose law and regulations r he 
hoped that the state plans would keep in force as many of the Title I 
regulations as possible; 

*»■..*. , 

Chapter 2. The committee has decided to distribute. the local portion 
of the funds (which will be 80% of the total) by a formula that gives an 
85% weight to average daily membership and 15% to high-cost factors. Of 
• the high-cost factors, 10% will be economic deprivation according to the 
Title I formula, and five percent will be exceptional children according to 
Act 754. • , • 

fThis 85-15 split has a history. We heard that in developing a 
formula for Title IV-B allocation some yeaxfs ago, the state was under 
pressure from the federal program office to give high-cost children a 
weighting of more than 50%. Therefore the formula submitted was 60% 
high-cost, ' 40% enrollment. Later, state officials found out that big 
statps had^succeeded in gaining approval for formulas that were as mucl; as 
85% based on enrollment—the figure that Louisiana then used in subsequent 
years of Title IV-B. The formula developed for the Chapter 2 committee 
clearly reflects this experience.) 
■ - " * *" cr- ; 
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Vte were told that local uses of the Chapter 2 money will probably 
center on retaining staff who have been funded by other federal programs. 
With a declining Title I allocation statewide, we heard that parishes will 
probably pick up many of their Title I staff with Chapter 2 money. The 
parishes that, have had Emergency School Ai^l Act (ESAA) grants are,,thought 
likely to do the same for their ESAA staff. 

i ' ■ - 

The Interactions of Federal and State Policies and Prografts 

The preceding sectigrhs reviewed the context in which education \^ 
policymaking occurs in Louisiana, the State Department of Education, and 
the major characteristics of education policy in the state. • This section 
looks at these character istics in relation to* the federal education ' :< 
programs. The first part describes the major organizational features of 
education programs. The second analyzes the role of federal education 
programs within the context of the political environment. The third 
reviews the impacts of federal programs on state policies and programs. 

i The as an Organization 

Size and Structure . The range and intensity of the department's 
activities have clearly expanded^ over the last 10 to 15 years as federal 
funding for the department .increased*. At the same time, the department's 
focus has -also changed , although not to the extent that capacities and 
activities have. The effects of federal programs and federal funds on 
these changes are compounded by changes in state laws, finances, and 
educational priorities. . ^ 

Federal funds have enlarged Louisiana's State Department of Education. 
Of 1,105 department employees (exbluding those employed by state institu- 
tions for the handicapped), 45% were supported^ with federal funds in 
1980-81. These funcps have been especially important in some areas. 
For^ example, in special education in 1980-81, 94 staff members were 
federally funded, while 36 were state funded. Indeed, one interviewee said 
^th^tv.th is division had grown from six employees 10 years ago to its 
•present size, because of federal funds and program requirements. 

Title V funds have been absorbed into more or less^routine department 
activities, probably in part because they come under legislative scrutiny. 
The funds are all used for staff salaries and benefits, and they are largely 
concentrated in the Office of Academic Programs, which administers most of 
the Superintendent's initiatives. 

Federal funds do not seem to have affected the department's basic 
organizational structure. Federal programs generally operatetffe self- 
contained program^of f ices that are appendages to the structui^rdisbur sing 
funds and monitoring local programs. Similar federal and state programs 
often operate in parallel. For example: r 



o As of March 1982, wa> were told there had been no joint 

planning sessions between state Title I administrators and 
planners of the proposed state remedied program* 

o For special education, the Office of Management and Finance 
reviews the local applications for MFP aid, while the Division 
of Special Education monitors the local programs* 

o As of March 1982, there had been no collaboration between 
administrators of Title I and administrators of the SPUR 
program (a program modeled, on Right to Read), although there 
yas feportedly spme cooperation between the programs at the 
\district level* 

Federal programs do not appear to have had any influence on the 
development and growth of intermediate units, perhaps because with 
only 66 districts, the state does not need them. In special edacation 
and Title I, some interactions with £he parishes are handled by "regional 
representatives" ? each program has eight of these representatives, one for 
each of the state's Congressional districts. They are based in Baton 
Rouge, however, 

• • ■ . * • •* 

Functions and Capacity . Both tfce functions and capacities of 
Louisiana's State, Department of Education clearly have expanded in the 
last 10 to 15 years as the amount of federal funding received by the 
department has- increased. These increases have resulted in expanded 
capacities in the areas of monitoring and enforcement; procedures, research 
and evaluation. In addition,, technical assistance and departmental 
involvement in curriculum matters have also increased. 

Monitoring and Enforcement . Capacity has increased with the growth , 
of the state education agency (SEA). Activity has increased, most notably 
in the Division of Special Education and the Title I office.' In recent 
years, monitor ing* by the Special Education Division has led to a ; backlash 
from the local level (chatacter ized by a distr ict interviewee as "a few 
hundred phone calls" to the Superintendents office). Because of this 
growing resistance, the degree of monitoring will probably diminish soon — ; 
but special education officials note that t^is is appropriate since com-*' 
pliance with the law largely has been achieved. ^ 

The Title I monitoring and enforcement initially was st imulated^by 
the state's experience with federal auditors. Although several inter- 
viewees said the office's legalistic orientation has eased in recent 



1 Upon reviewing a draft of this case study, the State Department of 
Education disagreed with these statements. . Thie department n^ted that a 
Committee on Compensatory Education composed of staff £r cm the dffide^of^ ^ 
Education Support Programs and t he Bureau of Title I together with st^fcf jf' 
from the Office of Academic Programs planned the design of the state* 
remedial education program. 

2 . ' \ * • 

Ibid. - ■ • 
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years, we still found it very much in evidence. Ebr example, the Title I 
office prepares and distributes to districts a large volume which lists 
^and defines program requirements. 

Procedures (Planning, Needs Assessments) . Federal program planning 
occurs at the state level wh en it is required , as in vocational education 
and ESEA Title II. (Both bf these planning exercises were criticized as 
burdensome.) The state does not seem to impose planning requirements on 
the districts, but the state Title I office does impd»se a fairly elaborate 
needs assessment procedure. 

Evaluation and Reyarch . Both capacity ^nd activity have increased 
dramatically. In 1978fthe Office of Research and Development (which 
includes evaluation) had a staff of 17- and *a budget of $600,000; this year 
it has 121 staff members and a $10.5 million budget. Federal seed money 
has helped to launch many of this office's activities which now receive 
state support. At present, though, the office only receives $600,000 in 
federal support, of which half is a grant from the Department of Agricultur 
to improve the flow of commodities into and out of state warehouses. In 
other words, little of its current capacity is dependent on the federal 
government, although federal support has been used in the past. Research 
and evaluation seem firmly entrenched as statfc-supported functions. 



This office has been extensively involved in the competency-based 
program. Lawyers from the office helped to draft the legislation, then 
test. developers in another part off, the office composed student 
tions. At this point, clearly, ev^j^tion is. a function well 
into the department's regular operations. This integration re 
state priority given to regular prdgram evaluation. 
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Technical Assistance . The level-o£ technical assistance provided 
by the department to districts, while not extensive, does not appear to 
have altered in the recent p^st. Indeed, the only mention we heard of 
past technical assistance was from a local director of special education, 
"who said the department had helped districts with the early stages of 
implementing P.L. 94-142. Apparently, state technical assistance has not 
been displaced by federal initiatives which added more intensive monitoring 
responsibilities. 

Curriculum . The department's capacity 4 and activities related to 
curriculum appear to have increased over the years. The competency testing 
and remediation initiatives provide the mostfj&ignif icant examples of this 
development. Because promotion of students frcm grade to grade will be 
tied very ^closely to the students' performance on tests developed by the 
department, the department is gaining increased authdrity over curriculum 
statewide. Federal programs did not have anything to do with this change. ^ 

*To a limited extent, certain functions developed as a. result of 
'federal programs, such as monitoring, have become institutionalized and 
are now us^d for other state purposes. The Special Education Division 
provides one illustration of this: people hired under P.L. 94-142 now 
monitor compliance with both the federal and state special education laws 
(although the state's old approach to monitoring special education — * : 
reviewing data on 'local applications for aid — still exists in the Office 
of Management and Finance, which approves these applications) . - 

. ' ■ . 53 ; 
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In general, little crossover occur d between federally supported and 
state-supported functions. Where this does happen, strong pressures 
operate to bring the federal operations more into line with the state's 
traditional way of doing things. An example is unfolding-in the develop- 
ment of a new accreditation process for the parishes which calls for 
staff members from all parts of the department to visit a parish and 
monitor all its programs as part of granting the parish continued accredi- 
tation. In the pilot stages of this process, friction developed because 
staff managing the federal programs intended to do a much more rigorous 
kind of monitoring than staff with responsibility for state programs or 
activities. Since this clash coincides with a statewide backlash against 
intensive monitoring of special education, strong pressure is exerted in 
behalf of reducing the monitoring. 

1 

Changed Intergovernmental Relationships . Federal programs appear 
to have increased the state's authority over LEAs, as evidenced by the 
regulations and monitoring that have grown under federal sponsorship.. A 
local director of a federal program, for example, commented that the 
department has "becfame much more of a police type of organization; they're 
very much into monitoring, compliance, regimentation, regulations." 

One reason for this growth in state authority is simply the increased 
size of tfhe department, and federal funds have been important in the 
growth in staff. Another reason is the state's experience with federal 
Title I audits. Although the state has not reimbursed any federal funds, 
^he audits left state officials eager to avoid- repeating the experience. 

Simultaneously, though, state initiatives are also increasing the 
department's authority over the parishes. The most striking example is 
the statewide adoption of standards for pupil progression from one grade 
to the next — a policy change that is undoubtedly increasing the state's 
authority in curriculum matters. In general, too, the state is gaining 
authority over LEAs by paying In increasing share of education costs 
(56% in 1980-81) . 

Federal programs also appear to have altered relations between the 
Department of Education and .the fed^al government. The state's federal 
program offices seem quite active^in communicating with U.S. Department of 
•Education (ED) of ficials, although they did not have examples'oT policy 
changes they had brought about through these channels. They often seek 
clarification of requirements, and they offer comments on pending regula-- 
tions. The federal liaison representative stays in touch with the Congres- 
sional delegation, but no one offered examples of federal legislative 
changes that Iouisiana had initiated. 



After reviewing this section 6f the case study, the department commented: 
•For the record, ttte state (meaning State Department of Education) has the 
authority vested in it by the State Constitution; to carry out the wishes 
of the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education, which has its limited 
administrative and supervisory powers over local school boards (Louisiana 
State Constitution, Article 13a). " 
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It struck us that Louisiana may negot iate less with the federal 
government than other states do because Louisiana and the federal govern- 
ment have so little common ground. The federal government -is often an 
adversary, as in the whole area of civil rights.- Some of the aims of 
.federal programs seem basically alien to the state, with the "result that 
state officials see little point in negotiating minor adjustments in these. 
& programs. 

Contact with their counterparts in other states seems to be a lively \* 
and welcome activity for federal program managers in the SEA. Money and 
invitations from the federal government enable these managers to travel 
out of state to acquire valuable information about" the. programs. One 
respbndent noted that these trips provided ideas about how he might change 
his "program's" requirements or reporting formats, using ideas from other" 
states. He remarked, "That's invaluable. You can't put a price tag on 
it." ' 

In sum, the size of the Louisiana State Department of Education has 
grown, and its functions and capacities have expanded. Part of this, 
growth and expansion can be attributed directly to federal prograri funds. 
However, it is striking that' department officials attribute little influence 
to the federal government's role in the department's development over the 
past decade. While thfcy acknowledge that they receive and use significant 
^amounts of federal funding, the effects of those funds are not generally 
thought of as a benefit of federal involvement Por example, while they 
r acknowledge Title V funding, they seem sure that the Superintendent would 
A have been able to accomplish the sanje, changes with state money. Several 
pieces of evidence suggest that they may well be correct in this- judgment. 
One is that the divisions of Special Education and of Research and Develop- 
ment are apparently succeeding in moving their federally funded staff into 
state-funded positions, a. few at a time. Similarly, department managers 
seem fairly confident that if Title V were to disappear, department^ employees 
supported by those funds would be picked up by the state; this seems 
reasonable because the legislature has already approved Title V expenditures. 
An interviewee associated with the legislature confirms that the- legislature 
"largely" would continue to support what' the Super intiendent has done in 
the department. " * 

Decreases in categor ically funded programs such as Title I will result 
in cutbacks in the staff of those programs. However, given the peripheral 
position of these programs in the department's structure, it does npt 
appear that the decreases will have a significant effect on the department 
structure or dperations. 

The Political Environment 

Several types of political actors at the state level have the ability 
to both affect and be affected by federal education' programs. These 
include/the state legislature, special interest groups, the State Board of 
Education, and the Governor. In addition, the extent to which the SEA 
commands a leadership position in the political environment is also important. 
All of these factors directly affect whether,^ or the extent to which, the 
state has institutionalized or will institutionalize federal program 
purposes. / - 

* • 
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State Legislature , In general, th£ louisiana state legislature; . 
evidences little support for the -goals aflfl activities funded and" promoted 
by the federal programs. This was particularly striking because "education 
issues are generally a prominent part of the state's political scene. 
Support' for federal civil rights activities is largely non-existent among 
most of those who hold political power, botfr in the legislature and out. 
The legislature shows little interest in federal programs (with the 
exception of vocational education and sj^sial education which are 
generally considered to be state father thari federal programs) . While 
the federal programs are a welcome source of jobs and funds, the legisla- 
ture would almost surely reorient the federal programs' emphases if it 
had the authority to do so. 

Special interest Groups . With re^P^cfc to the development and 
influence of special interest groups, we Eoiind little evidence that 
federal programs had increased either tfreir number or involvement. 

\Although some education interest groups/ Such as teacher organizations 'do 
exist, they are lpss active and influential than their counterparts in 
other states. In addition, with the possible exception of special 
education students, we heard of po visibly interest groups representing 
special needs students. The growth of ths stated special education 
prograifi was attributed by many interviewees to the. lobbying efforts of 
■advocacy groups; however, no specific g£OUp was ever mentioned by name. 
Similarly, although Titlfe I does not now Seem to be backed by an interest 
group at the state level, Title I staff Members were mentioned as a . 

-fairly strong constituency for the program. One interviewee familial 
with the legislature opined that federal Cutbacks in the Title I program 
would be compensated for in part, by the state because of this grojup of 
supporters. In suflfr, however, although there was some evidence of special 
interest groups supporting the federal programs at* the district level, 
there was little evidence of their influence at the state level. 

The State Board of Education and tp e^ Governor . The State Board of 
Elementary and Secondary Education must formally approve the plans 
submitted by the department for federal P*ogr«ns. Relative to other 
state policy issues, however, these federal programs are not of central 
interest to the board. R>r example, one federal progran administrator 
commented that his program is "not a big 3eal to the board. V 

The current Governor has evinced interest in education. However, 
neither the goals nor the content of the federal programs are among his , 
priorities. * 

/ 

SEA Leadership in the Political Sygt gm. The State Department of 
Education gets along well with the state legislature and has been able to 
draft most of the key legislation affecting education in recent years. 
This appears to be due,- in large part, t& the Superintendent's political 
strength in the state. However, to understand the operation of federal 
education programs within the state, it i* important to understand that 



Upon reviewing a draft of this case stu<*V, the Louisiana State Department 
of Education disagreed with, this analysis pointing to the state board's 
role in appointing the ESEA Title IV Advisory Committee and in determining 
vocational education policies. 



support for the 'goals and activities of federal programs (except for 
vdcational educa€ion and special education) is not extensive within the 
department and is minimal outside it; Bt>x^ example: 

o Several department staff members indicated lack of agreement m 
with the Title I program's, focus oh high-poverty attendance 
areas and on students with "greatest need." 
J > ' 

o One department official indicated that on a statewide basis, 
Title I is perceived as "a' kind of giveaway to the poor" and is 
therefore not as politically 'attractive as a program like 
special education. 4 " 

o Another department official noted a general impression tha£ 
Title I is "a welfare program." He also noted that he felt the 
\ real intention of the program should be to serve students who 
could get up to grade level", .not those *in the lowest percentiles. 

V 

o One interviewee character ized. Title I as a source of job patronage 
for Black people, especially for teaching aide positions. He 
also said he' personally disagrees with the program's philosophy 
because it results in a "watered-down educational program." 

Finally, as has been discussed earlier, there is little support frcm the 
SEA for civil rights activities. 

Institutionalization of Services . With the exception of special 
education, we found little institutionalization of federal program goals 
or operations for special needs students into education operations at the 
state level in Louisiana. In gerieiJal, the federal programs are not 
politically visible, nor are they in the mainstream of SEA operations. 
Although it is difficult to judge the extent to whi£h federal provisions 
for special needs students would prevent cutbacks in their services 
should overall fund in§ for education be reduced, it does s^era unlikely 
that most federally sponsored services would be^ continued. For 
example, Louisiana, is unlikely to develop a remeidial program with Title 
I's targeting provisions ever^ though it is currently considering the 
establishment of an extensive' state remedial program. Nd one was willing 
to speculate on the future of the state special education program if P.L. 
94-142 went away or were .substantially altered. 



Effects on Policies and Programs 

We now turn to an examination pf the way the Louisiana State Depart' 
ment of Education.manages federal programs, and how federal programs and 



Upon reviewing a draft of this case study, the State Department of 
Education disagreed with 'this analysis. 
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state priorities have influenced each other in this state. The most 
striking general finding here is that federal and state educational 
activities cure kept essentially separate from each other. This is evident 
in the limited influence that state priorities and federal progran manage- 
ment at the state level had on each other, and in the minimal interactions 
between federal and state programs. 

The Influence of State Priorities on Federal Programs . Overall, 
the state policy priorities pertaining to elementary and secondary 
education in Louisiana cure substantially different from those of federal 
programs. State priorities in both the legislature and the State' 
Department of Education are currently focused on the "regular" program 
(as opposed^ to serving special needs or targtet student populations) . 
Efforts to upgrade the skills of all students and teachers 'are the 
priorities in the state. The competency-based education (CBE) program 
for stujents involves the incremented introduction of standardized 
testing 'in each grade. Plans call for remedial programs, many of which^ 
will be provided after regular school hours and during the summer, to 
accompany the tests. 

The role of federal programs is both substantively and operationally 
separate from these efforts. BOr example^ we were told of virtually no 
efforts to integrate Title I activities with the remediation aspects of 
the CBE program. The admlnistr ation of federal programs within the SEA 
is quit* separate from other SEA activities. Because the equal opportunity 
forces of most federal programs are notably different from state educational 
priorities, few efforts to guide or coordinate the federal programs are 
made by top managers in the department. Department of ficials do\ appear to 
recognize, however, that the federal programs provide a source of staff 
support for the SEA as well as a source of funds for outside contracting. 

The most notafcle exception to the separation of federal and state 
programs is special education* a state-sponsored counterpart exists to 
L. 94-142, ?et 754, which provides services fpr handicapped and other 
cial needs .students. These two programs are operated as one progra^i by 
office in the department. Vocational education enjoys political < and 
cial support from the state but is run independently of other 

ular" education programs. 

» • - 

■ v 

In general, the department interprets federal program regulations iri 
^a conservative manner. This conservatism is particularly clear - ii| the 

Titla program, which, for exttiti$le, limits local Title I programs to 
^Eferi^rtd^ins^ in only reJading and math. 

c . ' yTlrer^^as lit*tle evidence at either the stat^ or the local level of 
notable petperfoork requirements originating from the department's admini- 
stration of federal programs. The only exception* to this appears.to be in 
the Title I program. The state of f ice has compiled a lengthy elaboration 
and interpretation of Title I regulations and guidelines, which sets out 
s^Jpc^l reporting £equir events . in detail and requires sqjne limited supple- 
mentary reporting. 
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The department does not appear to elaborate federal targeting and 
enforcement provisions. There appeared to be a general tendency to "stay 
out of trouble," as one administrator. Said , by keeping Within federal 
rules, but no Interest in tightening . or supplementing federal program 
provisions. In sum, the department tends to isolate federal programs 
administratively and to do little to elaborate on federal program require- 
ments. * 

The Influence of Federal Program Signals on State Policies and 
Practices . State policymaking has not been much influenced by federal 
programs. Only one state initiative for a special needs population was 
stimulated by a federal program: P.L. 94-142 was evidently a major 
stimulus for the passage of the state's special education law, Act 754. 
(A court decision mandating that children be returned from out-of-state 
institutions also contributed to this state legislation.) 

* Otherwise, Louisiana has a striking absence of equity efforts, new 
programs, or leadership agendas, to benefit those special needs populations 
defined by federal programs. The new rem,edial program associated with the 
state's competency testing will be aimed at special educational needs 
(those students' who fail the tests), but there is no evidence that th^s 
initiative was in any way stimulated by federal involvement. 

» Few of the regulations or administrative practices ihtroduced by 
federal programs have been- adopted < in Louisiana's state initiatives. * 
Only the ideas of evaluation and needs assessment seem to, have been 
adopted frcm federal programs for -regular state programs to any notable 
extent; even there disentangling the effects of the accountability 
movement is difficult. The fiscal accounting requirements from the 
federal lefcrel have not been used in state progr afos, *and most state 
program offices do much less in the way of monitoring and enforcement 
than do the federal program offices. 

The notable exception to this is the state's special education 
progr an. Act 754, which resembles P.L. 94-142 in most ways and has comple- 
mentary objectives. Like P.L. 94-142, it a service mandate under which- 
services are funded by state and local funds.- It is also notable that 
the staters politically popular Gifted and Talented program is part of 
Act 754 and that these students are covered by the umbrella of h state 
mandates modelled after federal ones. Finally, there is also a modest 
state program for reading improvement, called SPUR, wnich was modelled 
.after Right to Read. 

misiana has developed few policies for civil rights\« the area of 
eitMffcdesegregation or sex equity. Desegregation in the state has 
haj0pen|d ; largely at the instigation of federal court orders and has been 
v^ry urj$£pular.. In general, department officials gave the impression 
that affehough many of these civil rights activities were focused on 
schools j^hey did not consider then an * educational" issue nor did they 
wish .to^^^idehtified with them. The more general outcome of federal 
0e segregation efforts appeals to be a general dislike and distrust of any 
form of gecafeaJ participation in education. Likewise sex equity is given 
very littlSupport by the state, and several interviewees questioned its 
relevance to education. 
t 
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The Consequences of Federal ^nd State Program Interactions , 
Because federal programs tend to operate separately f ran department 
priorities and other activities, Louisiana expe/iences few of the 
* difficulties that sometimes cane from the interactions of closely 
related programs. Vor do the federal programs interfere much with other 
local or state priorities or activities. Interactions and coordination . 
across programs are, in general, minimal. 

t , One of the few examples of conflict between pr^jvisions of related 
federal and state programs came up in special education. Iouisiana's ^ 
law provides for service to "slow lear^-ars," while the federal law 
does not. A distr ict, that was being scrutinized by federal officials 
from OCR was chided fG* using/ its handicapped program to serve slow 
- learner s,;^he district's program panager had to convince them that the 
local progranTwas in compliance with state law. 

With relativ.el-yv littler state promotion of programs for special 
needs students/ t^r^is/gen^r ally little competition between regular 
and gpeq ial PttidjWBflK]^ ' local level . Th^ exception is in the area 
oFsiteci^ with f^ing for 

The c^y^M l^^^fWosed in conjunction witrf the state's 

CBE pr^rtflSnPpJ^ in terms of. either funding or v 

services wi^!fr/^ because the department is seeking 

full ttate'fitt&^ (ahd will require no local contribut- 

•;-ic&) , and' the services wi^ be offered in the summer and after school 
trather than during regular 9chool hours) 5 , i.t appears that this will not 
conflict with regular U^cal operations. The remedial program is expected 
to operate autonomously from Title I, although it may provide funds with 
which districts can^h^re former Title I teachers if that pr<3gram loses 
funds. * . 

We looked for evidence that federal programs constitute 9 burden to 
the-SEA or that they conflict with other department activities. Instead, 
we found" considerable federal contributions to the department. The 
federal cdntribut ion to ^the department's size and capacities was discussed 
earoieif. In 1980-81, 36% of the department's administrative supjyt came 
tr cm federal funds. Thus, slightly over one-third of the department's 
activities and staff are federally supported. t> 

At the state level, we heard very few complaints about the admini- 
strative burden of the federal presence with respect to either federal 
programs specifically or state operations in general. For example, one • 
program director said he felt that the federal program pays fdr its * 
paperwork. 

■ . *" •> 

Diverse federal and state programs are characterized by limited 
coordination at the state level." For example, although all the ESEA 
programs were consolidated into one division of the department two years 
ago, little programmatic interaction occur s among their staffs. The .• * 
recent efforts td monitor ail federaT and. state programs '^pintly has 
underscored the traditional separation among programs since there has 
been so much difficulty in pooling efforts for this undertaking. 



Virtually the only example of coordination we found was that special 
education staff members have helped in the administration of Tit\e IV« 
funds for the handicapped. The general , state of affairs was exem^liff 
by a program director who said that he would "like to" coordinate with 
other programs "at some time." r ' ■* 

„ Summary 
v 

State Context * 

,P 

o Louisiana is socially conservative. The state's current priorities 
center on economics development and growth, not on the provision of 
social services. <a 

f J 

o The state has enjoyed an economic boom as mineral extraction 
and processing industries have developed. Recently , though, a 
revenue shortfall has been projected. 

o There is a lively and contentious political tradition. In 
education, this is reflected in the relationships between the 

• Superintendent and dther politicians such as the Governor aftid 
members of the State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education. 
Patronage plays an important role in state politics. 

o The state pays a large share of the costs of elementary and 
secondary education — 56%, compared with 33% from the local 
level and 11% from the federal. 

o The federal presence in education is especially noted for two. 
things in, Louisiana: 

— • school desegregation, which has been a highly unpopular 
process; and tt 

— the Title I audits of the early 1^70s, which turned up substan- 
tial abuses. 

o The Superintendent, Kelly Nix, has concentrated his efforts on 
upgrading the standards of the regular education pr ogr am (e«g . , 
through competency testing and remediation). He* has, not sought to. 
put a distinctive imprint oh the state administration of federal 
programs. 



The SEA as an Organization 

■ TM - ■ — <p- 

■ » " ■ * 

o Federal funds clearly have contributed to the growth of the 

department, although department officials believe that the state 
legislature would have been willing to finance much of the 
growth. 

o Such functions as monitoring and evaluation have increased, as 
have state activities in curriculum and technical assistance. 
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State Political Environment 

J o Louisiana displays little support fot federal equal opportunity 
gaals^ in education, although education is a political issue 
in the state. This is true inside the department as well as 
outside. ; s - , . f 

•r 

o Relatively speaking, special interest groups in education are less 
x active in Louisiana than in other states. 



State Management of Federal Programs 

o Programs are' administered cautiously and conservatively so as not 
to run into audit problems. 

o Special education and Title I have been characterized by active 
. monitoring fpr compliance. 

o The state does not take initiative on t:ivil rights, although a few 
' 1 past efforts were made to respond to problems associated with 
school desegregation. 

State and Fede ral Program Interactions 

o Most federal and. state programs do not. interact much because 
most state initiatives fall in the. area- -of general education. - 

o The exception is in special education, .where* there is/^qQCA.:£^^' 
between ^CHe federal and state laws. ■ > 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE PROFILE 

Jane Sjogren • 
Srenda J, Turnbull 



Introduction < 



The first of v the original thirteen colonies to establish a lpcally . 
funded system of public education, Massachusetts has longstanding tradi- 
tipns of providing social and public services for its citizens and of - 
strong local control in their provision. Public responsibility for the 
social welfare of its citizens continues to be an important characteristic 
of the state.* In recent years, however, this social and political 
priority has been lx>th highlighted and underlined by unstable economic 
conditions and by increasing public conservatism at state and national 
levels. +~ 

Massachusetts is also characterized -by a sophisticated an& deeply 
entrenched political system, which functions largely within- the Democratic 
party; Political influence and political considerations tend to be 
cr itical aspects of public policy decision-making at both state and local 
levels, ' 



The Social, Political, and Economic, Environment of the State 

As a port of entry for many immigrant groups * the 6tate developed a 
very heterogenous <populat?ibn, in part bgcauae of the diversity of needs 
among its population and because -pf its traditional stance favoring «, 
public responsibility for^iocial Welfare, the state offers a wide range 
of publicly sponsored social services which have substantial financial 
support from the public sector. Social welfare services such as family' 
Welfare, unemployment compensation, and pld age assistance are functed at 
high levels relative to most other states. Other non-welfare .services, . 
such as pubiic libraries and other facilities, are well supported too* 
Mdssafchusetts also has a tradition of private and philanthropical support 
for many public and welf are-rfelated services, 

The political environment of the state" is characterized by a high . 
level of politicalxactivity. Local and stat£ politicians are very 
visible. Interest groups of all types are ; numerdus; /active, arid often 
influential; at both state 'and local levels. Although bipartisan political 
activity is limited in this heavily Democratic state, primary elections 
have high voter turnout, tublic offices are widely sought, and. competi- 
tion for them Is often fierce. At the same time, perhaps because of the 
importance of the state's political life, political connections ^re , 
powerful ones. Indeed, misuse of statie public office or of public fundus, 
has occurred with some frequency. For example, several members of the* > 
state legislature and £f the State Department of Education were cqpvicted 
and ultimately imprisoned several years ago in a widely publicized case 
^ ^uncovered by the Department itself ) ' invblving, 'br ibery ai^| misuse of 
public,. -.funds for vocational education. ^ i $ M 
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In addition to having an active state political system, Massachusetts 
has made substantial political contributions at the federal level* .^Both 
historically and currently, many important elected positions ;at the 
federal level have been held by "Bay Staters." As a result, Massachusetts 
has benefitted from its. federal connections, particularly during Democratic 
administrations. ^ 

' " ' " .. & ' < 

Another factor ^t^at contributes to the influence of the political 
system in the state is the fact that a large portion ot £he state's labor 
force, approximately 15%, is represented by state *add local public 
employees. Most groups of public employees, especially municipal employees 

u (including public 1 elementary and secondary schqgl teachers^, are unionized. 
Many of these unions enjoy strong political support arid inf^ence, and 
until recently benefitted, frcm statewide binding arbitrations 

% 1 •, .. , 

Economic conditions in the state during the last several decades 
have had a large impact on the social and political cl/iniate. Although 
Massachusetts has been considered a high-wealth state and has a ver^ 
high leveJ^of tax effort', the state's economy has been subject to a 
number of severe economic fluctuations since World War II. Over the last 
decade-'and a half / economic conditions have gradually improved, although 
somewhat unevenly. Several national economic problems, however, such sis 
the increase* in prices of petroleum-related products, h^v^ahad adverse 
impacts on tjie state's economy. State economic circumstarjges, as well as 
national ttends, have contributed to the recent movement toward both 
fiscal and social conservatism in this traditionally liberal state. 
Governor Edward King's administration is generally considered to i>e 
fiscally and socially conservative as well as "pro business," despite its* 
Democratic pafty ties. Ebr example it has pursued a; " no growth" policy, 
toward^; state spending. Nonetheless, taxation ^ levels Hti Massachusetts 
continue to be among the highest in the nation. % ~ j 

' #i . v ' " ; . 

Perhaps the most important outcome of the state's trend to social . 
and fiscal conservatism was the passage, two ydars ago, of a restrictive 
property^ tax limitation law, popularly known as Proposition**-,!/?,; which 
limits local property taxes to 2-1/2% of assessed valuation, iijrnicipali- 
ties currerft^y levying taxes in excess of . § this are required by state law 
to reduce property taxes by 1^ per year until the limit t& reached. 
From a political perspective^ the passage of this law was' generally 
interpreted as an indication of; voter dissatisfaction n6t only with the 
property tax, and its inequities, but more generally with the high level 
of taxation in -the state and with inefficiencies in th^ operation o£ the 
public sector* Indeed, the taxpayer groups which were instrumental In the 
initiation of the legislation promoted the ^campaign by focusing on the 
problems of poorly administered^public services. ' f Although it was 
•clear that in most case^ Proposition 2-1/2 woqxd initially decrease local 
spending levels, especially in urban areds Wher€ demand for public, 
services is high, the long-term consequences of the law on the level of 
support for public services are not clear^ Many municipalities have 
begun to freeze or reduce municipal employment and, ultimately, services. 
(State Employment is also frozen at current levels.*) BOwever, munici- 
palities are currently under state'dburt ordePio revalue all property at 
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full market value. (Most are substantially and unevenly undervalued.) 
This is expected to significantly alter both the si2e and the distribu- 
tion of the property tax base throughout the state. In addition, the 
state has promised increased local aid. Given the state-level effort 
to limit its spending, it is not clear what changes in state aid to 
municipalities will occur. Overall, the state-wide effects of Proposition ]f 
2-1/2 are not yet clear. S'v' 

• . At the same time, localities generally resent the staters jjnposition;^ 
of certain state-mandated costs* and services, -especially in the, area: of 
public education. Although the Governor's" office promised compensation to vr 
localities for the effects of Proposition 2-1/2, many municipalities are 
especially unhappy about the effects of the property tax limitation at a 
time ot limited state.;spending and increasing costs for public sector- 
activitxesl such <$& educ>tipa. . 

Ediffitfflfikf^^ Environment 

; Eu|&xc elementary and secondary education in Massachusetts has a 
^tiM0^.pLdition o'f^local control.' Given the size of enrollments in 
-^rti^^^l^mentary and secondary schools in, the state, 1,035,000 in 
^'MO^tf* MadSichusettfi has a large number of districts, 436,, many of 
wki^h have small numbers of students. (Mostschool districts are 
f g«||raphically coterminous with and operated as part of municipalities.) 

strength of local' control is reflected in the * large (by national . 
standards) share of local funding fpr elementary and secondary education; . 
54% of the" total. The staft:e 2 share* is 39%, and federal funds account for 
the remaining seven percept. While there, is an explicit, effort to ' 
increase the state share of funding for education, there has been & slight 
Recline in the share of the state budget going to public elementary and 
secondary education in recent years. w v . ^ 



The level of expenditures per student in Massachusetts is high by 
national standards, at $2,629 (in 1978-79). This high expenditure level 
is attributable both. -to relatively high educational costs and to the 
priprity^dflvert to education; however, estimating the relative impacts of 
these factors is difficult. For example, teacher salaries in ft^ssachusetts 
are approximately 138% of the national average for 1980. Some attribute 



All expenditure figures in this report are for 1980-81 unless otherwise 
specified. s - . :'. „./ 

2 • ; $pk' • 

These figures are b^ed on a national comparison prepared by the 
National Renter for Education Statistics — Digest of Education Statistics , 
1981 . Figures compiled and Used by the Massachusetts State Department ~\ 
of Educatiory^ however, indicate that the local share is 62%, the x state 
share 35%, the federal share five percent. (The figures do not ;#dd to 
100% because of round ingfci) V . - 
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the high level of spending per student to the increase in services 
(particularly mandated services) per student. In addition, enrollments 
have' declined substantially in Massachusetts over the last decade, by 
nearly 12%. 

Education is not considered to be a major political concern at fch£ 
state' level* State legislators do not consider it an important political 
issue, and the current governor abolished the cabinet- level position in 
education, ftjwever , increasing costs, declining enrol lments^ s£ate- 
mandated services, and 5 the effects of Proposition 2-1/2 have^i^sed A 
cr it ical "issues and in many ways hive exacerbated lpc6\ rMfjnffient of the 
state role in education and made education, an ijnportan<f^p$^^t the 
local level. * 

The state has a wide range of education interest VF&pv^fepny of 
which are politically active. These include the parents' pf jiandicapped 
students, teacher unions, minority groups, and citizen groups such as 
those representing school committee members. Maw of these groups. have^ 
' been very active at various times in the recent past-* in developing. - ■ 
support for current state education laws and service mandates,* espefci 
ttfose for special heeds students. k ■ . m .'; "• ■ f 

The influence of interest groups on service.regyiremerits and educa- - 
tional costs is particularly important within the context of Proposition 
2-1/2^ The passage of this law is likely to have 'profound long-term 
effects on the operation of public education in Massachusetts fbtftwtfl *■ 
reasons. First, the imposition of a local prpperty tax l&M-t in a. .system 
which^elies heavily on local revenues as u a source 6f supT§9fet for edjufa- 
tion fit strongly and Immediately felt in local school systems. Second", 
an important aspect of Proposition 2-1/2 was th,at it ended the-^'sctt - 

• autonomyof local school committees. Previously ,„ budge tit ^p^ssed byja 
school committee had to be financed by the municipality with its revenues* 
from local and State sources. This arrangement gave school copmittees 
exten3ive power over municipal budgets and spending. Many people attri- 
buted tbe increase" in educational costs and' in municipal fiscal difficul- 
ties to this system. Under the new law, municipalities now have full 
budgetary and, spending author ityv^ftr 'local public education. 
. ■ .-$§r* 

Massachusetts has an extensive and politically influential non-public 
school^ segment which, accounted for appr^imat^if 19% of all schools and 
12% of elementary and secondary school^ enrollments in 1980-81. -Although 
there are a ntunber of secular non-pubiife^schools, many of which are 

r^well-established and„ nationally recognized , Roman Catholic schools 

account for most ()6%) of the non-public elementary and secondary schools. 
Non-public school attendance has increased sharply over the las&.decade, 
particularly in .urban^areas. f ' ' ■ " ;'" ■ ' 
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Education Policy Within the State 



Structure of Education Policy 

Historical Review , In the early years of ESEA, the Massachusetts 
Department of Education was a notoriously weak agency, devoted to "the 
religion of localism" to the point of being reluctant- to aw^rd funds * 
selectively or .to monitor and enforce federal requirements. This 
changed in.tfre early 1970s, apparently because of factors within the 
state. First, interest groups representing special needs students won 
the enactment of state legislation for these students — racial minorities, 
language minorities, girls, and the, hapdicapped. Most of these laws 
antedated their federal counterparts. A second reason for the change in 
the department was the appointment of Commissioner Gregory Anrig, who 
did not hesitate to enforce the stat^ laws aggressively. - 

Civil rights issues have been>4he major foqal points for the depart- 
ment over the' past decade. r This 'has been -the case at- a timeTWhettv^qhpol . 
desegregation has caused great social^ arid political turmoil" In the va€ate, 
especially, in Boston. Consequently, within - a few;Y«%r.s^ enact- 
ment of ^th^state's progressive education legislation^ 
support in "'the Jt^islature tor enforcement of civil righfe^V ;Pe^^^I;; : /^^rT" 
funds have> therefore, been important in supporting am£l3||^^ 
department's activism. -^M'ViVu''"'^'''"-' '* ' 

. \ '^^?-'yt-ris "■ 

The state laws for special needs students are still i^\^ix^^W^\ jgfffQ 
^unlikely to be changed in major ways soon, largely because th^^i^fejM.i;^^/ 
groups that originally advocated them are stilt strong, -ifnd numTO^fcv^^ft| 
cases have upheld the laws. The local financial strain occasioned'^yS^^^ 
Proposition 2-1/2 has not yet altered the' state's education laws, although 
a bill introduced in 1982 would have earmarked for education some state 
aid provided to cities and towi^p. 

One recent change is the appointment at therbeginning of 1982 of a 
new Commissioner, John Lawson. He said in an iliigB&iew that he believes 
the department coald now lessen its emphasis 6n monitor ing- local districts 
and should turn its attention to curriculum. 

' Major Programs . The great bulk of state aid to education' is distri- 
buted in a weighted formula; categorical programs are ffew in number and 
SjHiall in size. State mandates protect the rights otf most major categories 
of special needs students. The mandates include: „ 



Chapter 71 A, the Transitional Bilingual Education (TBE) law 
enacted in 1971, outlines the components of bilingual programs 
that must be provided to students of limited English-speaking 
ability. 
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1 Berke, Joel*S., & Kirst, Michael ^W. Federal Aid to Education; Who 
Benefits? Who Governs? Lexingtol©, Mas>£j Lexington Books, 1972; Murphy, 
Jerome T. State Education Agencies and Discretionary Funds , Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, 1974. ^ * 



Chapter 622, also dating from 1971 , requires the provision of 
equal educational opportunity regardless of race, color, sex, 
teligionV or national origin. This law, which antedated j|he 
federal Title IX, has been the major a£ur to sex equity iWt 
Massachusetts. 

o Chapter '766, passed in 1972 for inplementat ion two years later, 
addresses the education of the handicapped. It contains several 
. provisions that we reU to reappear in P.L. 94-142 — least restric- 
tive erivironment, individualized education programs (IEPs), 
parent involvement .procedures, and others. The state regulations 
for the handicapped are both broader and more stringent than the 
federal" ohefl* ~ ; ^--v.^V-' * ^. ?. »•-'■■ '. :v---. : ..,V '. . ' ./ 

Funding Systems and Levels . Before 1978, groups such aa^pc^ional j* 
educators would lobby for increases in their program funds — at the 
expense of other groups, if necessary. In an effort to reduce this kind 
of struggle and to increase the equalization o£ resources among districts, 
the department of education won the amendment of Chapter 70, the law 
distributing state support to local districts. The.new Chapter 7<h formula 
includes pupil weighting^fSfer N> the handicapped, students in vocational 
programs, students in TBE^f and low-income students. The formula ^lso 
includes a factor that increases the funding for districts with low 
equalized property wealth. Proponents of jChapter 70 planned that as 
state support increased over the years, the formula would have a more and 
more equalizing effect since the original "s^ve-h armless" guarantees ^ 
would lose their force. However, funding has « not increased much, with 
the result that the saye-harmless provisipn still assures many wealthier-, 1 
districts their original levels of support. 

. ■ ""■ 

Although a district's Chester 70 aid is partly determined "by thev 
size of its* v special needs populations, the concept of: local control . 
precludes any effective state role in/ensuring* that funds are spent pn 
these students. . The local allocation arrives as a lump sum payment' to 
^municipal author ities, with no itemization of how many dollarafwere 
generated by each group of students. 

5 ■ ■ . «• 

Indeed, there is no way to be sure *hat Chapter 70 a^ is spent on 
education at all. The funds go to the city or town, not 1 to the school 
board or "district office. This fact made little difference . in. the past' 
when local school boards had "fiscal autonomy" — "that is, they set the 
local education budget, and the town was obliged to cpme up with the 
funds. But,' Proposition 2-1/2, by ending fiscal autonomy, has made the 
'schools just one of the many contenders for a community's local and state 
funds. 

I.n -Addition t£ Chapter 70 aid, the state provides small sums in 
categorical aid. Most notably, $17.6 million goes ta districts for 
* projects related to desegregation. -* " 

B^l8p-8^ state school/ aid amounted to $967.5 million and accounted 
for afflpboximately 35-39% of tSptal expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education >£rt r '%ft» state. (See Footnote 2 on "Page 5) Chester 70 aid has 
4 remained sfie^at j$716.5.millian for the last several years. 



.x ffiy Actors . Key government figures electetfsin Massachusetts reported- 
ly ar# not very interested in education, per haps Viewing i t a local 
matter. Governor Edward King, recently defeated by MlcS&ael Dukakis, 
launched no initiatives for elementii^'afid secondary education, although 

• the governor's office of Administration and Finance plays an important 
role in deciding on funding for education, and staffing for the department. 
According to legislators, legislative staff, and others, leaders in the 
legislature show a similar lack of interest in the public schools; 

Thus nfewly ^ Appointed^ommissioner Lawsorr is the most visible state 
government^ of filial on the elementary-Secondary education scene. Another 

• important f igu^r is the Executive Deputy Commissioner, Michael Daly, who 
in his former capacity as a state legislator co-authored much of the 
state's education legislation. 

Groups representing special needs students, especially the handi- * 
capped, are influential in education matters. The teachers' unions also 
carry weight, the Massachusetts Teachers' Association in particular. 
Increasingly, taxpayers' groups are influential in all areas of policy- 
making at the state level. The key actors also include a few members of 
the legislature (but not its ledders) and some local superintendents • 

% Formally, the State Board of Education is' responsible for a great 
deal of policymaking. In the past,S£he board has "b^en amenable to most 
recommendations from the department, but recently it has overruled 
the department on one or two matters. The 12 board member^ are appointed 
by the Governor for up to two five-year terms. There has been speculation 
among some observers that the board has become more conservative recently 
and less likely to take the strong stances in favor of equal opportunity 
that characterized it in the past. Evidence to date, however, is not 
clear. 

The courts have been important actors in desegregation.* Federal 
Judge W. Arthur Garrity, Jr. has in Any ways controlled the Boston 
schools since 1974. The Department SfigEducation often involves the 
courts in educational matters when intakes school districts ^q^cou^t for 
alleged inequities. (Federal funds support the general counsel's- of f ice 

in these actions.) * - /. ■ — 

- <cJ-, ■■ , ' . ■-' 

Organizational Divisions and 'Operating Style . The department has 4 
five divisions (see Figure 1), each, operating A with a (good deal of autonomy. 
They arfer 

o School Facilities: and Related Services — administers the school 
s food services program? provides funds for assistance in building 
r schools; and carries out other management services. 

s o Occupational Education — allocates vocational education funds ■ . . | 
•• y , to local high schools, area vocat ional-technical schools, and 
• postsecondary institutions. This division has a variety of other 
responsibilities such as oversight of proprietary schools, training 
for f iref ighters, etc*; 
•* &sr* • ' % 
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o Administration and Personnel — calculates local allocations under^ 
Chapter 70 (the general operating aid formula); develops the 
department's budget ;*tloes most of the data collection, processing, 
and reporting; and handles internal personnel matters such as 
collective bargaining. 

d Special Education — oversees the implementation of P.L. 94-142 and 
Chapter 766; it has responsibility for grants management, the appeals 
process, and the bureauV>f institutional schools^ 

d Curriculum and Instruction — houses the federal programs other 
than vocational education, special education, and school lunch. 
This includes the Elementary and Secondary Education Abt (ESEA) 
Titles I, II, an£ IV; the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) ; 
bilingual education (federal and state); adult, education; and 
teacher-training funds provided under various categoricals, which 
are pooled to support the Commonwealth Inservice Institute 
program of small grants for local projects. 

The Equal Education Opportunity Bureau, located organizationally in 
the Commissioner 's office, has a staff of 22 pr ofessionals.wtio monitor 
and assist local districts in complying with state an4 fe^ra^, laws 
pertaining to equal opportunity. V, , 

On most day-to-day matters, the divisions work independently from one . 
another. This has led some observers within the department to characterize 
them as "fiefdcms." They'suggest that, the divisions of Special Education 
and Occupational Education, which have direct channels to federal funds and 
regulations, are particularly likely to operate independently from the other 
.divisions. The former Commissioner was not displeased with the indepen- 
dence of the divisi^s^ he sfffs that he delegated many decisions to them, 
and that on importanl^matters they followed his lead. Emphasizing the 
need for the . department to speak publicly with one voice, he forbade 
department staff to work independently with members of the legislature. 
The new Commissioner does not seem satisfied with the extent of coord ina- ^ 
tion among divisions, however. Hfe indicated he plans to engage the 
associate commissioners in more group decision-making. 

'We noticed that the strongest horizontal ties within the department 
seem to be at the middle and lower levels. Many of these .ties result 
from personal friendships between long-time staff members, many of 
whom have worked in several programs. 

A significant feature of the department' s organization is* the amount 
of responsibility given^toJthe six regional offices. These of f ices' hous^ 
a total of nearly 200 professionals. Regional office staff are the 
primary contact pepple for local district administrators. Theadepar tment' s 
central headquarters houses the program managers and staff offices. Thus 
policy i^made centrally, but most program opej^|i|ions take place in the 
regional offices. 

The depar tment' s operating style has been assertive, even pugnacious, 
in dealings with local districts and with Washington. State laws have 
given the department considerable authority to monitor, audit, and 
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£fce legal action. when services for special needs students are in 
ion. Although -lihe department also provides assistance, most of 
interactions with "districts are aimed at ensuring that the laws 
^ollowed. The existence of \the state laws has also given Massachusetts 
o^^lals an informal authority in dealings with the"*federal government. 
Department staff seem to assume that the federal government, having 
enacted some of its JLaws for special needs students more r^pbntly than 
Massachusetts, can benefit from learning how the state does. things, 

- The department has a strong sense of prof ess ionalis'm, but the 
prafession is n3t necessarily education. For example, two key members of 
the Commissioner's staff said in interviews, "i/m not an educator" and 
went on to describe other professional identities. Legal, analytic, and 
political know-how are valued in the department 's tupper echelons. This 
reflects the department's emphasis on monitoring legal compliance as a 
means to, providing educational leadership. Educators are more, in evidence 
at lower levels of the department, where the interactions with districts 
generally take place. ^ * 

We heard mixed reports, on the caliber of the department's staff. 
Despite a substantial "increase in 1981, salaries are low. One superinten- 
dent commented that a senior educational specialist in the dafcartment who 
eaihs $22,000 per year is not likely to be very knowledgeable when compared, 
with'a school principal who earns $33,000. On the. other hand, a program 
v manager in another district said the department attracts some highly 
skilled young people who spend a year or two in a regional office while 
looking around for good management positions in districts. 



Operation of Federal and State Programs 

Programs for Special Needs Students .- Education policy in Massachusetts 
is dominated by programs and mandates for special needs students. In fact, 
there' is talk of a backlash among supporters of the regular education. '■ 
prograup:Y members of the State Board of Education' and the legislature are 
among ihoise %3ying that "the regular kid* needs spokesmen too. Advocates - , 
of programs t|ie gifted and talented have also shown^signs of a 
backlash agaiij^Tthe other special programs. . Still, none of t&is has 
produced le£i»E*J^on, and both the laws on the books and the department's 
adm^nistrativ^^xfqi^nce reflect the strong influence of special needs 
interest groups , ^n^eneral, people in the department report that there 
is an excell^ntf: fit between state and federal programs for special needs 
students. \ , 

General Education , Little of the department's energy goes into 
programs in general education, reflecting both. the state education laws 
and ttaditioris.. However, the new Commissioner has stated that he intends ^ 
to increase the department 's technical^assistance in curriculum — p 
an increase that, he recognizes, will have to come at the expense of some, 
compliance mbnitoring of the special needs laws. State administrative 
activities under Chapter *zo£ the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act (ECIA) will include such technical assistance. 




Massachusetts has ^biasic ^JtalfS^j. icy — a State board* policy that 
provides no special state^undTx^^ut requires districts to mepsure and 
upgrade all students 1 basic^skills. . Title II of ESEA? although very 
limited in- its funding , ($1 40,000 in^ 1981-82) , provided some help in 
implementing this policy. The Massachusetts policy on basic skills ^ 
d-iffers from those of other states in* two ways: the tests are not t to oe 
used for promotion or graduation of students; and the choice of wh'&t material 
to test is left largely in local hand£ (until high* school, on the ration- 
ale that graduating students'should have a core set of skills) . 

Education of the Handicapped , Chapter 7 66 closely resembles P.L. 
94-1 42 .and contains more detailed prescriptions than the federal law. 
Local special education administrators seem to follow the .requirements of 
Chapter 766, knowir^that this will keep them in compliance with the 
federal law as well. \ 

Chapter 76£*has always been a ^ctmtr^y^naial law at the local level. 
Proposition 2-1/2 has heightened the presentment over the steady or 
increasing, costs of special education that must be paid out of shrinking 
local budgets. 

At the \state level, two issues in the relationship between Chapter 
66 and P.L. 94-142 have. been irksome to the department: 

o The federal -law requires that data be collected and reported on 
the number of students Identified who . have, each type ofhand ic apr- 
ping condition. x Massachusetts, hoTwever, forbids the 
students in this way, classifying them instead by/ " 
& • •■ whi<S| they o , receive services. After fomer Oommis 

threatened to sue the U.S. Of f ice of Education bver thjs" issue, 
Massachusetts was permitted to work out its own reporting system. 

o Theoretically, the supplementrnqt-supplant requirement in P.L. 
94-142 results in the use of federal dollars for nonessential 
^support . , services in districts — and, according *\o SEA staff, this 
breeds resentment at a time when district programs in regular 
education are being cut back. The department applied for a 
waiver of the supplement-not-supplant requirement in 1978, 
primarily in order to forc& ths federal ^fcyernment to define the 
/ acceptable flexibility in this requirement. We found no aware- 
* neqs in districts, however, that ithis is or was an issue; nor 

did it appear tp be a source of active concern to the department. 

Vocational Education . State aid for vocational education, provided 
through a weighting in the Chapter 70 formula, reimburses districts for 
their *expend it ures, but federal aid . is proyided upfront for local 
projects. Thus the five percent share of vocational education expenditures 
borne by the federal government is viewed as a vital source of leverage 
on local programs. 

The department endorses the set-asides for special needs students 
in vocational education. In fact, the only set-aside with which state 
officials disagree is the one for Consumer and Horaeraaking education. The 

, • 70 
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$50,000 fund for sex-equity activities is'seen as unnecessary since the / 
state was already spending several hundred thousand dollars in this 
area — in effect, then, this pool of federal money supplanted a portion of 
the state spending. h 

■< . • :> !:; v • • , 

There is an issue in Massachusetts- about the amount of support and 
attention given to the 27 area vocational-technical schools. These 
schools, which are mainly located outside the cities, have had strong 
support ffconw.the Massachusetts Association of Vocational Administrators 
(MAVA). In the 1970s, the department decided to use 85% of 
federal vocational funds in the cities and towns, ^wh ere more minority and 
female students were served. At about the same time, the department , 
bfegan working to increase the enrollments of girls, the handicapped, and 
minorities in the arep schools. These decisions (which, incidentally, fit 
well with the priorities indicated In the 1976 vocational amendments at 
the federal level) drew a 'hostile reaction from MAVA, yhich atten^t^d 
unsuccessfully to pull vocational education out of the d^partm^t^ 

Compensatory Education . There is no state compensatory education 
program. Although low-income students receive a weighting bf 1.2 in the 
Chapter 70 formula, this works* as a way to get more mondy into high-poverty 
districts rather than as a way to target funds directly on such students. 
Neither is there a .special, state program for low-afchieving students, 
although those who fail to meet locally defined competency standards are 
supposed to receive remedial help. 

i 

Title I provides Massachusetts with $68.-<: million and is, in general, 
a congenial program for state officials. There are a few state-level 
conplaints about the Complexity and reported inflexibility of the regula- 
tions, chiefly ccynrtj^libility . Local administrators report that the state 
interprets the laWs requirements very strictly. They are unable to adopt 
exemplary programs that are legal in other ptates because Massachusetts 
interprets the federal law irr a restrictive manner. They say .that the 
state is especially intent or* preventing any* overlap with special educa- 
tion or bilingual services. , 

Desegregation . • Chapter 622 closely matches the federal civil tights 
guarantees. In the area of civil tights, state officials especially 
appreciate the funding they receive under Title IV of the\plv±i^ights. 
Act (a total of $895,522), which supports their compliance ; and assistance 
activities. Without this federal funding, they believe they would have 
to curtail this work considerably since the state legislature would be 
reluctant or unable to fund it. 

The department has been out front on desegregation — in contrast to 
leaders in the state legislature. This has caused local resentment in 
some communities undergoing desegregation. 

The resentment has been softened by the state's provision of nine 
million dollars in targeted financial aid under Chapter 636, a state 
program that resembles ESAA in design. This money cannot be used to 
prevent racial tensions from developing (a restriction that disturbed one 
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local official we interviewed) . Instead, six million dollars (Sectio^li 
of Chapter 636) goes to communities that have started to desegregate ^ft^rlj, 
entitlement formula. There is very wide latitude for local decision- 
about how to use the money; schools may use it for compensatory reading" 
and math, programs for the gifted, act, and music* The remainiigfc three 
miilion dollars (Section 8) are allocated to desegregating, districts at 
the department's discretion. It is referred to as "leveraging" funds and 
includes funding fpr "magnet school" programs. b^^ e state level, the 
administration of Chapter 636 is supported by federal money. Massachusetts 
also received $1.8 million under ESAA in this sdjhool year. State officials 
fear that with the disappearance, of "these federal funding sources, the 4 
department's role as a leader in desegregation wfl.ll become even more 
politically risky as well as financially difficult. Chapter 636 is 
supplemented by the MET CO program, which supports inter-district desegrega- 
tion efforts. This program was funded at eight million dollars. 

Bilingual Education . The state's Transitional Bilingual Education 
law contains requirements that fit well with* the Office of Civil Rights' 
(OCR's) Lau requirements and with the "provisions of ESEA Title VII. 
Again, 'federal funding under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act has been 
instrumental in enabling the department to monitor and help locai dis- 
tricts in complying with the state and federal mandates. State staff 
administer TBE, $itle VII, the Title I Migrant program, and Lau conpliance 



more or less as one big program. They th^xpfelves aref supported by Title 
IV funds and Title VII technical-ass is tancfcSunds, as well as state 
funds. /. ^. 

Sex Equity> Chapter 622, enacted a year before the federal Title 
IX, ensures equal access to courses, programs, and extracurricular 
activities regardless of sex. The state has been especially active in 
"enforcing this law in vocational schools, athletics, and courses. In 
general, though, we were told that racial desegregation has been a higher 
priority for "the department than the more subtle kinds of discrimination 
proscribed by Chapter 622. 



Operational 'Style 

— * 

The department displays a striking similarity in operational style 
from program to program. Across the board, it Is oriented to enforcing 
the rights of all groups of special needs "students . Its arsenal of 
techniques for doing this include on-site program reviews, the collection 
and analysis o£ statistics on the. Representation of different groups in 
specific parts of local programs (e.g. , the proportion of Hispanic 
students in special education resource rooms) and legal action against 
districts. *\ Unlike other §EAs, this department does not contain notable - 
differences in culture between federal and state program offices. ^ 
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State Plans "fb^ ECIA 1 » . ' " 

Chapter 1 . Consistent with its record of interpreting Title I 
requirement* conservatively, the Title I office seems, inclined to retain 
these requirements under Chapter 1. For example, districts were eold 
that they should continue to fcollect data on comparability using the 
procedure prescribed under Title I. (A local program manager, told us * 
that> in hid opinion this was Unwise since it would provide ammunition for, 
future audits; Ihe would ptefer not to have any information on the extent 
of adherence : to comparability in his district.) \ * 

Chapter 2 . The chairman of the legislature's Joint Education 
Committee showed some* early interest in distributing TOd% of the Chapter 
2 funds to local districts,, leaving the department without any share. 
This idea did not last long, however, and thfe department's now slated to. 
receive 20% of the funds. 

■ -\ ■ ' h ■ ■ * .v •• .\* : . 

The committee appointed to oversee Chapter 2 has also decided on a 
formula, for funds allocation to the districts. There has been a sense ' 
all along^feftat the potent iai. losers unde£ the block grTant- would be the < 
Xirban districts that are reducing their spending because of the Proposi- 
tion 2-1^2 property-tax. limitation. For the most part, ^ these are' the saI " e 
districts which had grants under the- programs that have^now been folded 
intq the block grant, Some of .these districts were represented on 
the committee and made their views well known. The upshot has been 
a formula that allocates 40% of the local funds on the .basis of enroll- 
ment and 60V on the basis of the Aid to Families with Dependent Children s 
(AFDG) counts. (TJ^e department went into the committee meeting advoca- 
ting' this 'formula, Ve&d ifc quickly won agreement.) Fo^' the most part, the 
AFDC factor targets funds. to 'the districts that are suffering under 
Proposition 2-1/2. It also provides funds to make qe~££ e loss of ES ^ A 
moneys in most; oi the ESAA districts. (Ao exception the tfity of 
Cambridge, which has won substantial ESAA help for ^voluntary desegrega- 
tion; however, because it does not have an especially Jiigh level of 
poverty, % it will lose federal funds.) 



The state p^ian £$z ^pending the 20% shafce of fufids^ retained in the 
department emphasizes Wader ship and assistance for improvement in 
the quality of education. Commissioner Lawson 1 ^ interest in friendlier, 
more education-oriented dealings with school district^ ^appears to be 
reflected in this plan. ' ' " 

. ■ •' . ■ » / . ;>'' ft 

The Interactions of Ffegeral and k . 
^ State Policies and \ r P't<^tam3^ ' J?-* 8 

j 11 •■- • \ " . -r 

Effects on the SEA as an Organization/ y . - J ' w ^ 

:X ' v * &:^&<&^ -■ 

\ ■ i* The preceding section reviewed th'e-^wSor characteristics of the 
Massachusetts department of Edud&ji&nv This section analyzes the relation- 
ship between federal programs and^? the . department "s organizational charac-, 
teriistics. # 



1 As of early spring 1982. 



Size arfd Structure The department has clearly grc^wn with the \*" 
receipt of federal funds, and 42% of the staff is now. federally suppfjf ted . 
(This ^translates into 308 positions out of 72 6, excluding from Xhe to£al rV 
the 147 state employees -who work in state institutions.) The percentage 
of federally.; Supported staff in each program is shown in Table 1. 

» #■ • » 

Table 1 - 
. - - i • 

% Percentage of Federaily' Support e<3 SEA Staiff 9 



> ; ! j *n * — 

Office of the Commissioner 


46% 




- # 


JPiputy Commissioner for Program 
Operations (includes regional 
<££fic<e staff) 






v -- 


.«*»■■' •» 

\ r Administration and Personnel 


26% * 






Curriculum and Instruction 


42% 






jpccupational Educati^ji \. 


44% 






School Facilities and Related 
Services , 


38% 




* ■ 


Special Education r > 


58V 





We were told that federal f$nds have enabled tfte> department to hire 
people td carry out functions that the state legislative would not have 
funded. Department managers view the situsftion j.n tl^^wayi 




- o They assume that the odepar tment' s c ivij rights activities would be 
much more controversial in .the legislature than its educational 
activities. _ Therefore , "state 0 funds are usec^ -to hire "educational 
r speciaTists*^flfe^e federal funds' support "civil rights .specialists. 

o Similarly,' in the&elief t^iat the legislature would -not support a 
general coun^fel 1 of f iae tftat frequently sues school ^di^tr icts, . 
department managers Jjiv'e" cl»seiT~to support this office with Title* 
V- money, • T -\"^ ' ■ 

On the 9ther hand, there are some contrary opinions and evidence: 

o An observer outside the department said that state policies both 
within and outside the department played a large part in its 
growth. "Federal money fueled the growth ^" this observer "said, 
"but the dynamic jwas there. The initiative has been there at the , 
state level. " ; Much of this initiative has cane from the interest 
groups, which are still strong, and from -department leadership. 
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o The" 1983 state budget picks up maflTqf the employees -whose jobs 
were threatened by the prospect of reduced federal funds^ Among ? 
these is the general counsel , -whose efforts, are largely aireoted.;^ 
at civil rights. The state's commitmentf^to the civil rights 
specialists has not been tested since the state was able to win 
'funding under Title IV of Civil Rights Act that is only five 
percent below last year's level; thus these employees can still be 
supported by federal money T j. 

. m ' ' • . . • • - 

( The organizational structure corresponds to federal program lines, 
in sq^e respects, notably the separation of Occupational Education and 

Education frdm other program divisions. Special Education, however, 
~<ai separate division in 1971,„before P.L. 94-142 was exacted. 




The divisions are fperceived to be relatively autonomous, partly 
because -of their access to, earmarked federal money. But'the history of »■:."■ 
the department does not show that; a formerly unified agency waff fragmented 
by the arrival' of federal .categorical fujri1is. Instead, an ^.nchoate group 
lof of ff ices, acquired a st^uc^yure because of federal funding , -and the 
divisions then took on administrative responsibilities that were^created 
by state legislatioi^for special needs students. Bef ore^l91.B, the * 
State's finance syswfti contributed substantially to the rivalry among. 
" diV^irfn^V " Vocational eddcat^|feh^d its pwri funding., .whdle special and 
bilingual "education were suppo*?fc<j|^f tFfeftop 'of &\\e ^locations to" 
districts .'"-These arrangements, 'm^6§^ education jj^ 

Competitors fqr funds. Many f eel A tffife ^ 
(Chapter 70) mis been effective in disslpati*^this rivalry ' "and, ultimately, 
in uniifying the 4epa*tment'|feef forts. ' <v 
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FinalfyV the departmentj^has ope^ated^ttKbugh regional -centers .since 
the &7Qs, concentrating m&st of its prograar^^ecia&ists in the regions 
and-JL^aving aft the central he'adquartters a staff mostly composed of managers 
and staff offices. To'local administrators, j&ifrecially those in the 
federal ptograms, the t^gi&ial Centers are the department. Federal 
programs seem .to have had nothing to* do with the decision to adopt this 
struct^e, except perhaps iifflrffctly by helping tjb"&ake^th^ department 
large enough to maKje dece^t^Mg^zation feasible, ^^orn^ department staff 
members feared the depax^tmj^OTOUld have to. change or abandon this struc- 
ture if there were subs£ag^^£ cuts in federal funds. For 1983/ however, o 
the department ia^ losing ^on|^> three positions, and the regional centers 
may even/grow. ^ 
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Monitor ipg and Enforcement* .' The presence of federal funds and 
federal p^ogf am requirements has affectpd the department's focus, capaci- 
ties, and activities, but often in peripheral or secondary ways. For 
example, department staff now do a* tremendous amount of monitoring, but 
federal program's were not directly, or primarily responsible for this. 
Each program — state 'or federal — contains numerous pi%cedures for 
checking up on local compliance. Administrators in local schocSl dis- 
tricts agree that the state pays close attention to, c^ftpliance, especially 

" ~~ _ ^ / M 

1 Berke, 'Joel S., & Kirst, Michael W # Federal Aid to Education; Who * 
Benefits? Who Governs'? Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1972. 



where ^ivcll rights are concerned • <= A disproportionate number of students 
of'eitWK.sex or any rapial or national origin group in a program is 

almost &hrp to draw state scrutiny* ' 1 

" " *■•■•'". 

/ t^oc^jirgs (Plana, Needs Assessments) . <f The department 1 & emphasis brt 
prdt^Utelf has increased over the years; i^s whdle administrative apparat- 

• us has become more complex and formajt sinpe*the early days of ESEA aid. 

\ St ill, -.;we did pot find a gr«at-reli£nce on proceddreJg or plans as a 
management ted^nique. . * 

Evaluation and Research , Evaluation has not bee^/if major concern of 
the state. Th^ "basic flfftills 'pglicy" initiated by the department and tlje 
board^ Requires ;dlstr icts to do competency testing, but W_ found lit t;le 
acti^ityjat theorist ate level , related' to this. Similarly>^he sts&e takes a 
k fairly low-key approach' to local program e^a&ua'tion. In general, this 
reflects the stai^' s low, level 'of activity in instructional matters. 



. \ ESEA Title V* h as ^elpSd^OM department build its number-crunching 
capacity ■ ■ffLJj^i . it pays fa^^tim department 1 sf o^put ex and some of the 
people's, tia^' needed to use jjhe <coriiputer) . r^ThTs envies the department to 
keep tracjc^ ;the effects a^^;^iifi^r^^ formula on the cities and 
towns, a nd 'to m on i to r P^fi^^^^^K^^if^ ' c ^ v c i$ ^ t s laws. There- is' 
one recent — - — ^^^W^^l^ f-~«-*=»i iy supported by the 

. federal gcwgfcnment: -the .^^^pwm^lb just finished a report on the 
implementation §f. Chapter 766, a study launched with Bjmport frm» ff the y . 
former Bureau gf Education for. the %dnd icapjftjd in. tiie United * Stait'e£ 
Of fciy&e oi BducAion '(tECKiV \ / . ■ * : - 

~; .,-•»■ Tec^aijcal Assistance* Technical as 3i«tance seems to be in favor 
^as^way iw the depaitpfent to work |^hl dlstr icts. Gnarly* *hou£h r the 
*liiie between technical assistance *and mdn^itpring ; is Somewhat fuzzy; Some 
say that "technical assistance is a good rotai^ecause "you get more done by' 
being ppsitive/" others reportedly say monftori,ng is a i;irst step , * f * 
that can fe>e fqjtlowed up with assistance. In short, i^E is*assi^ed that f 
the department's goal will ^continue to be ensur inc^ compliance j||J& the / 
mandates. ^Hp^T \, 

Curriculum . Curriculum nUGt? a very visible concern of the depart- 
ment, although the new Commissioner has begun to talk about carving out a 
role J^i curriculum assistance, and there is, other scattered talk of , r 
he^^jrjg districts with educational matters such as the use of computers. 
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The, divisions oriented to special needs student^ do not do„ : much in 
curriculum. The Division of Curriculum and Instruction may use Chapter 2 " 
funjs to launch some general-purpose curriculum activities." r 

Overall, " federal dollars have helped to builc* some kinds of capacity 
in the department , but the functions -the state now uses in its programs 
were generally started at state, not federal, initiative. For example, ^ 
monitoring has. been an integral part of the department 1 s< admin^tr^t ion 
"of state laws (which, in general, predated the corresponding federal 
laws). It is true that monitoring efforts have been partially supported 
with federal funds and that the state legislature reportedly would be 
unwilling to. support: so much monitoring. However, the federal government 
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did not introduce monitor ing^r^Instead, it helped finance the^depar tment' s 
monitoring of the state's mandated proga^ajns — -whichg^re noWftnly congruent 
"with, but often more explicit than, federal progranfcsf^ 

i V -* v i • ■ 

\ There are a fiw examples of federal funds having provided seed 
mbn^y for act^vitips that grew and >je<e eventually picked up by the' state. 
One is the MCT^sS{^rogram of voluraaf ^metropolitan desegregation, which 
started as a project under the old ESEA Title III and nowreceives a state 
appropriation of $8. 7 mUL^jk^Apq%h#r is the state* 1 s decision to fund 
the salary of the legal ol Wipse salary' untiL now . h as been paid 
from Title V funds. J v ^■pP'r / ®* 

Tlffe state makes considerable use of its information-processing 
system, which is supported in%arge. fart by 'Title V funds. , This system 
is used* not only for state administrative functions but also for compiling 
jpr ima facie evidence on district compliance with civil rights requirements 
;and for advising the legislature on state aid matters. ' ■ 

In sum, federal programs contributed to ..increasing the capacity of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education but were not a pr imagy- force^ 
for change. Rather^ concur rent changes in the ..state* political environ- 
ment as well as in' intergovernmental relationships (described below) w^te 
mope important factors, * 

• . 

. C hang ed~ I nter gover nm^h t al : Rel at ionsh ips . Relations between the jp*-' 
Massachusetts state educatictf^fcel^ (SEA) and "th^ federal aovernip^nfc 
^are best character i^ as Stor exampit'e^he fact at 



federal programs exist clearly has ^incceaspd u the departm^t'% incentive 
to . lobby federal policymaker^, but the capacity and the inclination were 
probably there all along. AS'nofeed earlier /politic^, ig important in 
Massachusetts. State.^^ftd federal ^political €ies are strong, and>the 
department is in freqfient communication with the state's Congressional 
delegation. Officials describe their influence on P.L. 94-tf42 through, m. 
Speaker O'Neill and on the Bilingual Education Act through Senator ; ;i 
Kennedy' s^ staff. * 



The preceding Commissioner, Gregory Anrig, encouraged the associate 
commissioners to stay in touch with Washington. 0n$ purpose was to 
gather information; another was to negotiate the details of program 
management — something that Anrig felt was best handled at the*jprogr amf 
level. ;He commented 1 that the program of ficescould be flexible in a way 
that the U.S. Secretary of Education could not, sinqe "the Secretary has 
to worry about the effect on 50. states," Communication between ifritfision 
directors and their federal counterparts, in other words, was a way of 
obtaining differential treatment for Massachusetts. 

'State progran directors are also 'active ifi national organisations of 
their counterparts in other states. ^One of them safd, however, that state 
travel restrictions in the last few years have made it more difficult to 
keej^ up these ties. , * 




A$kthe same time, the SEA has increased its authority over school 



districts'* There is.no reason to attribute this change to the existence 
of federal programs./ Title I is the only major federal special needs 
program that has no state' counterpart in Massachusetts, and it is 
not. administered more authoritatively than the other programs. School . 
district .staff definitely perceive that the department's operating style 
is oriented to compliance, but. this applies to state programs and mandates 
at least as much as to federal programs. 

a 

Local control is far from dead in Massachusetts. Although* the 
state now has — and uses — jEar more authority than it did 10 or 20 
years ago, it is. often challenged by the districts, and there is a great 
deal of sjpate-local negotiation. For example, state, auditors recently 
said' that^aine districts owed the state $1 million because they had 
failed to follow the right procedures in recordkeeping for special 
education. Thp districts sued te state on^the grounds that they had not 
%$en told about the required pr6C>4u^es, and won a decision wiping out 
111 f their debt to the state. § . \ 

State-local relation^ seem to varawith the personal relation- ^ ^ 
ships involved. One superintendent paid he has very different viewjj jfea 
the various individuals in liis regional center and that he pays atten- 
tion to oijly some of them. Superintendents, too,, have their individual 
ways of dealing with the state. 

To a limited" extent, federal programs contributed to these changes in 
Intergovernmentat relatioi^^pdV It is important to recognize, however,/ 
thafe-this occurred at a tift^when. ther&epartment was headed by a chief 




wh<yse goals for the^oftgai^at-ion Webref explicit, who strongly promoted 
access-br ien'ted ^ucat.iqnal pr^ojrities similar to those in federal S£X|gjL 
r^eds program, TndF uho iHl ^ective at achieving those goals.^ /J;,.-^; 

Sta&e support for federal %bats ,#id activities ^as.lvigh 
1970s, when the state leg islatyre was V^ssiog laws for m special^ 
students/ but has diminished in recent yeaij$£ Changes in the SEA JJeMer- 
' ship may contribute to a shift in pr iorities in the department* and herald * 
a different* role for federal programs wi ft J&» the SEA's organization. 

j " *• 

State Political EnvirQnyient^ w t 

™— " " - * >*.'*'. ' » 

The social, economic, and political environment in which the'Massa- 
chusetts SEA operates was discussed earlier. This section focuses on 
the interaction between federal education programs and state^ducation 
policymaking. The influences of the state d&jislature, interest groups, 
governor, staibi. board/ and SEA le^ership are discussed as tcf how they 
affected the institut ionalization/of the federal programs. 

The State Legislature . Duriftg'the past 15 years, there has been 
considerable support in the s£ate legislature for many of the goals of 
. federal programs although the federal programs themselves have not been 
r" particularly, visible*. This is evidenced by the passage of many state 
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programs that correspond to federal* ones* As the department became 
stronger organizationally, and politically during the 1970s, its relations 
wj.th the legislature were congenial* Milch of this change is attributed 
to the former state commissioner pi education* \ 

However, state support for federal goals and activities, which^as 
high in the T97ps when the state- legislature was passing .laws for special 
needs students, has clearly diminished in recent years* Desegregation has 
been painful in the state, especially in Boston, the capital, with the 
result that legislators are reluctant' to ally themselves with initiatives^ 
for Social changrijL through the schools. A ^leg islative staffer saysvdryly |£ 
that desegregat jBffci is "not a very poplar thing to get involved in."* 
Declining enrollments have also been a contributing fact^rt^fn fche ^ 
leg islature' s decreasing interest in education* v . ^ 

Legislators are also \ware. of the^local bapJc^ashL against bothVtlje^ 
extent the cost of mandated service i^prog rnL * socially special ,\ 
education* Last year ther4 were attempts to apei^ the special edacatiorAt 0 
aiyi bilingual education mandates, but "these were beaten back by interest 
groups. 7 For example, the ,new chairnfan of House Ways and Means proposed a 
10% cap on special education placements, hut the idea, was f one of -th* 4 
first things to go . — evenbefp/e the conference committee," according ? « 
to aiv, interviewee. " - ^ 

i The Governor juid" the- State Boetrd of Education . Governor King 
took no visible inteb^st in elementary and secondary- education. ' Indee$$ti 
ipfe abolished the position of State Secretary* of Education. (He 'did take/ 
an active roJ.e, however, io^the reorganization of higher education in • 

i98o,j : . > . y: 

The ^St^s^pifd of E^ucatiGMfW which ^ in -the past had been a strong 
supporter o£ equality in edufiaj^c^*r may be changing, its position. This 
winter the bfcard rejected a de^ar tpient * recommendation that federal vocational 
education ^uSl^s be -concentrated more heavily in poor canmunities by 
withholding the funds f ran 35 "affluent comnuyrities.. It is n^ ryet^clear 
whether this signals a change in the 1 board or was merely an instance of 
assertiveness with a new Commissioner. \ 

Interest Groups . Special interest groups were strong forces .in 
state education policymaking before the federal programs came alorig. It 
is generally Agreed that these groups played the dcminan^role in winning 
enactment of the state laws for special needs students. Qhe observer, of 
the political scene said tt that the process of getting the state special 
^dBcatfion lai? passed fi<elped to strengthen the groups involved. Federal 
programs appear to hav1& had Tittle direct effect on the number or influence 
of special interest^ roups at* the state ttevel. 

V -SEA Leadership . Little change in the position of'lSEA leadership in 
the^pblitical environment c#n be Bire^ly attributed t& federal £rcgrans.^ ^ 
The department became juuch stronger politically in ,the, 1ft^0s , but this v 
was due to thfe actions of the Commissioner • ' Some examples that were 
mentioned to us include: 1 

^ t ■ • ^ 88 r 



major groups in his office every six weeks or so.. They 4id not-- - fri 
necessarily come up with a, united front, but they were able to ' ^ 
" - ■ negotiate some of their differences pr ivately. ^ The department 
thus gained^a key pole in pulling the groups together . 

o He hired as (executive deputy commissioner, the former c ha iritfan 
of the House Education Oommmittee, a legislator who had gained 
the trust of many of the state's important politicians. This * 
enhanced the department's political credibility. 

.'■or In response to Iroposition 2 x 1/2, he "developed a number of 
• co8t£?cutting meaaUres while some other state agencies were 
, , refusing to show any flexibility.. ^An interviewee calls this a 

"smart,- strategic" approach that won points with the legislature. 

We were £old that ^gislators feel the federal funds .have inflated 
the state bureaucracy unnecessarily * An' in^ervieweje in the department 
: said, "The legislatufceSrfcfuld love to have' a greater say in how the 
" fed e red. funds are spent-,* < J Still, our legislative interviews, gave us the 
impression that there is.hot.mvch interest in oversight. 

■/*"^\7'LMHile - the w political^rel"atiQn8hip o£ the SE£ and other actors chlnged 
4 c li* t&fc 1970s, this-was because of £he department 1 - 1 s expansion in t size and 

^capacity under the administration of an activist ando politically astjfce - 
** C^m^s'si^er. As" a result, t the depdrtiri^nt now has a moi£^:ohere3t afproadh;. 
o.in dealing with otHfei^ state political actors. fcbwever, this alteration 
"^innot be clearly attribj^te<l ty> theftcontent or composition of- federal 

.programs*— ■ - 

I ns t itut ional i zat ion of S er v ices The Institutional ijation of 
services "sponsored by* federal programs for special needs students is*not 
an issue in Massachusetts because most of those services were provided by 
dttate lat&.'i^i^fr gr'edate federal programs. However, given the changing 
political^lifnate ia^Massac^usetts,- federal programs may play a more 
important role than previ<^tihsly in the maintenance of those services. 

To some extent, it: "appears that federal targeting provisions protect - 
economically^ disadvantaged students^froig pressures to redu<S|^esources. 
"There is np state pr og ran cor respond ingvtp Title I. Alth^Jgh^he extra 
weighting for . poverty in the state aid Tormula targets ex&a taoney to poor 
cities ai>d towns, there are no requirements that earmark the aid for poor 
schools or for any particular students. When the President's 1983 budget 
Jproposetf large reductions in ^itle I, there was some talk about starting 
^up a state Title I -like program, but most observers' dismiss such proposals 
& as extremely unlikely. The state money would not be forthcoming to 
'.replace the federal funding of over $60 million in Title I, especially 
since such, a program would benefit only a few legislative districts. 

- Federal standards for services to handicapped and I£P students may be 
imgprtant in maintaining current service levels for these groups as 
well. Although historically Massachusetts was ahead of the federal govern- 
ment in legislating these service standards, department officials say that 
in recent years they have used the existence of the federal standards to 
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> deflect legislative efforts *to weaken the , state laws.. If th^f^ral 
standards were abolished, they say, the fixate laws would pro^ablyfbe 
venerable to amendments. ^ '* % fe. : ^ r 



Effects on Policies and Programs 

ft ~ * 

State policies have influenced the way federal programs are run in 

Massachus^ttlfc^and federal policies have had some effects' on state programs. 

We discuss here the consequences of the^e intergovernmental influences f or / 
program administration. ' " 

The Influence, of State Prior itjjj^on Federal Programs . State policy 
priorities drive tne administration of federal programs ±*i Massachusetts, 
but chief ly in the 4 sense that the state's own priorities are very much 
geared to serving special needs students and providing special services.*' 
The state's service priorities are focused on students it considers ( , 
mis-served or unde^-servedi "One high official in the state 'department of 
education put it t&iji. wayr^fThe state's role in public education is a * > 
moral one, which qgfcffis get t'iftg, kids access to the services they need... '% 
The icing on the j^jfeft is what happens in the classroom once the kid is 
there." Thus, theiState sees its role as one of providing students with 
access to appropriate services, especially when students have special 
needs. It does not, on the other hand, see itself as responsible for 
producing and delivering those services, a reflection perhaps of the 
state's emphasis on local control.. In this sense, then, the estate takes, 
a role with respect to its districts' that is like the current federal role 
in' education. I J^| also important* to bear in mind that Massachusetts 
had "federal " : ^*o§^ies and implemented programs to deal with « * 
before the f m$W)m8&K&1 did. 




Wfe were intefeSreed to note a general sentiment from district off ipials 
that they considered^h^mselves better off dealing directly with federal ; 
^pgram staff in the idfcinistrationi structure, and operation of their \, 
% fe<3ea*l programs tjian Wth state program staff. It appeared that local *» 
program people felt that federal programs were better, and more competently ■ * 
•qpnstrued than state ones and- that dealing with. federal program staff was 
often less difficult than dealing with state sUrff for federal pH>grajns. 
It. was not clear* Aether this was caused by "-familiarity; breeding contempt" 
for stiate staff o f ' by a more objective appraisal. 

For Title I,-*the state does .impose, certain of its own elaborations 
on the program's design and op§*£jtidiy. This usually stakes the form of 
a rather strict interpretation of Title I guidelines by t«e state. Moa 
of this interpretation is v convey^ to LEAs by. the regforill offices who 
review the^Sitle I plans. For esfcanple, people in one district we visited 
tfeey had -wlteted to try ^a program design variat ion^in t itle I, * 



involving in-class instruction, in a middle school, ^j^Jch\they ? had reatfj? 
about in a nationally distributed Title I news^ttery»^Sje state would j|* 
not allow them to try it, however, insist ing ^the^thatjp^y stick with 
the more standardized "form of reading and math pii^-out^jr 
^elementary level. A fooal a<^inistr^torph|fcapt^ 
ment as "one of the tightestrrui* ships \/Sn £h^f 
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Another example of state elaboration of Title I /operational require- 
ments occurred^n 1972 when the state board inposed f strict requirements 
for the participation of parent advisory councils. These requirements $re 
still in effect. Title I requirements are "strictly interpreted" by the 
state Title I office. One district T itle I administrator^ indicated that 
he thought the state's response to Chapter 1 ECIA would be to become even 
nore stringent in program operation requirements in order to protect 
the SEA (and the LEAs) against the possibility of audits under less 
clearly defined federal provisions. r 

• The department expands fe'deral paperwork requirements for local 
districts and imposes many in its own programs as well. One administrator 
stated that his part. of the department does so, noting that this is in 
part because he feels there is a "lacK. of federal direction" in paperwork 
requirements and that the feder^ level^ "can't tell you what auditors are 
going to audit. " He also noted that .this was an important reason for » - 
sticking to standard operational practices in programs like Title I 
rather than trying out "poorly defined" alternatives. Another official 
noted the value of leaving "audit trails." " %. ./ 



The state often imposes its own targeting and enforcement prowreions 
on top of those appearing in federal programs. For example, ^Chapte* 766 
has targeting provisions that are. more elaborate and cover a wider group 
of students than P.L. 94-142. Enforcement of these requirements and 
others is strictly maintained because of the* implicit threat of legal 
action, according to one program administrator. * (He did not specify 
whether he meant state or jfederally initiated legal action.) Vocational 
education more than meetsJSfie special targeting provisions although they ^ 
are not enthusiastic about the Consumer and Homemaking set-aside require- 
ments^ - ^ - J * ., . ; 

One interesting anecdote about enforcement iHas mentioned In several 
interviews.. At- one point, when the department had an indication that 
vocational^feducation funds were being misspent, $*e department. asked for 
a federal audit. When told by federal vocational education officials 
that this could not be done' format least - a year, the department, on its 
own initiative, hired a private accounting firm to do the audit. 

The Influence of Federal Program Signals on State Programs and 
Practices * There is no evidence that federal programs stimulated state 
initiatives for > special needs populations in Massachusetts. When the 
state legislative initiatives wet* <tey elope.df, the corresponding federal 
mandates did not exist. Aa. ifittafvi^See who was a Member of the state ' 
legislature at that time tMilis tm^ the federal government was of no 
help in the process. * 

^dbwever, in the ciiS^it poUtlfcai and Wscal environment, the 
federal programs Ire important for maintaining state activities both 
legally aThd financially^ One department administrator noted that "federal 
baclcslid|^ will cause ^her (statjfe) legislatures to follow suit." 

Th$te is a\d^neral jenttgfeht fa Massachusetts that state program 
plbcedur^ are tx>^ federal^ ones (which in "many ca^es 

tney \*^^^°jfeg^^ Two examples illustrate the origins 

of thim^^^^^S^^^^^f tne state department „ took 'action 
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against a district in a civil rights case concerning the vocational 
services provided to minority students. The regional OCR office had 
approved, the district's program? however, the state department "told OCR 



'" and maintain 
¥8Ee regulations c 




control of the case. In the 
for counting and labeling 
their program type; while the 
type of handicap. The Commis- 
ocedures; he won his case, and 



to stay out of 
second exafltfd;^ •; 

spec ial '- ? wtt^^jet6n students according- 
federal provisions required label! 
sioner insisted on using Massachus 
state procedur^s^continue * to prevail. 

In sum, many state policies and procedures predate and sometimes 
outdo federal ones. This is evident in the area of civil rights, For 
example, Chapter 622, which. was passed before the federal Title IX, 
requires the provisions of equal educational 'opportunity regardless of 
racer color, sex, religoion, or national origin. 



In the area/of desegregation, there has been considerable federal 
court activity^* However , rather than having the effect of leaving the 
state department of education to play a secondary roLe, federal court^ 
activities .appear to have provided a spur to the department to invol\ 
itself actively in desegregation efforts. The state takes an active • 
adversarial position against districts which it feefls fire.;. actual 01^ even 
potential violators of the state law,' In addition, tjie. v stpte has 
programs to aid desegregation efforts at the local level, \Chapter 636, - 
funded at approximately nine million dollars in 1980-81, is allocated to 
school districts v f or assistance in "equal education" efforts'. (It is 
usedirfimii^rly to ESAA. ) It is supplemented yby the slightly smaller. 
METCO program which supports inter-district desegregation efforts, ..■£. 
Although desegregatioru is politically iu$popular among many in the- state, 
the department' has cdn«nued its diflforegation activities. 

The^sex equity EHCjm^rt^ substantially less financial 

and active support ' by^raiL d|rartment. r Indeed^ "bne lbcal administrator 
stated that he felt th^T^t^department gave much too. little-, attention to 
this area, especially giritfe (he felt) desegregation was no>Jloriger as 
pressing an issue as it h^d once been, \ 7 • 

Students of intergovernmental relations sometimes say that federal 
programs can influence state policy from the middle levels of state* bureau- 
cracy. They say that , federally funded SEA staff can alter state policy or 
enjoy substantial autonomy by goihg directly to their federal couritferp^£ts. 
However, in Massachusetts this is. very clfearly discouraged by the depart- 
ment, whose^general policy is to sj^fej^i throne voice" to the worfd in 
general. Trf^re is a strong norm of%orTci<fej Within the department rather 
than of professional identification with- federal counterpart*. (The fo 
Commissioner not^d that he made a vrfry conscious effort to keep federal 
programs under his control rather than letting them become independent 
"franchises.") In any case, ^.especially with redact to federal program 
goals, there is little reason for state program administrators to 
look to the federal level fo): support because of the extent to which 
Massagjwasettp actively endorses many of these goals. 



/ 7 
Nbhe th^SSess, there. are circumstances in ^which state official^ are 
encouraged tb go to the federal level. For examplie, the former .'Commissioner 
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suggested on various occasions that stats program officers, such as the 
cjir.e^pr^^f Vocational education and^ special education, lobby for certain 
changes.which Massachusetts supported. The Commissioner reserved 
iWn participation, for the mod t impor&nt^pccasions. In addition, c 
pal program staff were encouraged to be fctive in inter-state proijfs- 
s&nal organisations. > 

• * - ,f y ■ 

The Consequences of Federal and State Program Interactions . We 
looked for evidence of problems in administering multiple federal 
and statue programs together:' conflicting provisions; promotion of some 
programs at the expense of others; or the build-up of administrative** 
burden. We also looked into state efforts to coordinate among programs. 



twM 



There appears to be some, but not extensive, conflict between 
federal program provisions and "state ones* (Examples *al ready , discussed 
include the manner of counting students iji special education and the 
state stand ards c on civil rights that exceed those of OCR.)" The lack' of 
major conflict is probably a function of Jthe congruence between "gtfafya and 
federal objectives. Moreover, what cbn^ltct exists does 0otj3eemin any 
way, to affect program operation or pa: ac£tefcs; at the local level. Several 
department officials noted a potential su^iOTeht/* supplant issue between 
Chapter 8 66 and P. I*. 94-142* however, local staff were not even ^aware of 
its existence. ^ / ^''-a 



)pe o£ the very limited evidence of qj^ygsct we found at the state 
*level reflected differences with federal <^^i^ves unrelated to. special 
neelds students. For example, vocational ei^^^ion staff members complained 
that the. Consumer 4rid' Homemaking set-asidepBp^inappropr ja^ and did not 
fit into the 'state's prog r v ' ^ . ' ' . ' * ' 

While there was little conflict between f|^^^P^^^^^P d state 
programs, we' did find is^es in the 'relationship c$. 
reg^ular programs in Massasclhuse^tts. We found avery'clear picture at both 
f %e dtate and local levels of special programs, state programs in particu- 
lar, o«* rating at'the expense of regular programs and regular services. 
We were^given two basic reasons for this. The first, and perhaps most 
profound, is the impact of the property tax limitatioryP^oposition 2- ^ 
1/2, on local ability to pay for both mandated servicW^hd regular •-. .\ 
services. 'At a time of increased service mandates from the state (particu- " 
larly in the area of special education), inciiaiasing cos^ts, constant state , 
aid, threat of costly legal actions, and decreasing non-state revenues, 
many districts are financially hard-pressed and are responding by cutting 
beck on regular services. For example, one urban district with a relatively 
large special needs population has closed ^ftfe* school libraries. Interest 
groups, legislators and other government officials, and ev^n members of 
the state department of education expressed strong opinions that special j 
programs were* being operated at the expense of 'regular ones. Most of ^ 
these complaints were focused on special education. Indeed, one prominent 
state government staff member told us that the use of the word "special" 
was a serious "ncNio." ^ ff 

/The second reason was offered by a state legislator ahd echoed 'br- 
others, He stated that there is "no lobby for the regular child." As *- 
noted earlier, special interest lobbies are influential in the state. 
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However, groups which might fall under the rubric of "regular t n 
the .state Parents-Teachers * Association (PTA) , have decreased 
influence over the last decade. 

At the same time, we saw little evidence of state arid federal 
programs competing with one. another. Rather, their common objectives^ 
often seemed to make themalmost indistinguishable. If anything,- it 
appeared- 'that federal funds were used to support more ambitious state-^ 
sponsored endeavprs. One state department staff member commented tha^a 
decade ago, when state programs were initiated, funding for education was 
expanding, and so there did not seem to be an issue of competition among 
prograns. In the current period of contraction, another department 
administrator observed^ that the state is aware of the fiscal problems and > 
is trying'"to bfeat an Orderly, retreat." 

' In general, paperwork and "administrative burden" from federal: 
programs appears to be a non-issue at the state level, even when st&te 
officials are asked directly about it. One state administrator told us ' „ 
that he felt the state was more. of a culprit thah the federal level* , . f • 
Several others said th^t the federal government helps pay tfor state 
functions. The former . Commissioner referred, to federal programs as 
being invaluable for "doing what w§ wanted to do." He also directly 
controlled the -u^e of Title V funds. Thus, rather than facing a federally 
imposed burden, Massachusetts actively uses ^ts ^federal ^funds to subsidize 
the' operation (including paperwork f and^ admirTist^ation) of parallel / 
special toeeds programs sponsored by th&fftatef Et>r example, there was -» 
spme coribern expressed about how Massachusetts would continue td^ operate 
its desegregation assistance ftpgr am, Chapter 636, after cuts were toad* 
in ESAAland the funding, progrartr^f tt^ Civil. Rights Acti 

* There, was 6ome evidence at. the, local level ~ tljat;: while "paperwork" may 
not be a significant burdfeh , neither was It a non-issue^ Mich of the 
, paperwork burdeif placed br> distr icts appears ito come €£om state programs, 
"chapter 766 in particular^. In addition,, distr icts f acgtf v^«ub*taqtial • 
amount of paperwork imposted by the state for certain ac*bf^X9p*A uch as 
hiring consultants , related to both state and federal pijbgra6^« 

* * '■ * h - * , 

Although we asked about interprogr am dfordinatioh, we found that 
interactions across federal programs at tKe state level are quite- # 
limited* Earlier we described, the state department of education's 
operating^ st:yle as one in which . the six, major departmental divisions have 
substantial autondkny. This carries over to £Ke operation of fe0e*al ' s A 
progrtas as well, and the system is made more complex bec^ae'^^.v^;,, 
federal prograns except Title 1 have state counterpaf ta." Howe^^^he, 
context in which this system operates is important:^ the oper»tii?njofr^^ 
special -needs programs (federal and state) is central to the operatlprr o^ " 
the de^rtment because the ptate places priority on serving special, n$e0& 
students. As a result /state and federal efforts, such as those for 
serving handicapped students, are closely coordinated with qne another but 
do not have substantial interaction with other department activities. For 
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• exapnple, Title I; citf^ rifghts, and vocational education all operate 
within their own divisions and generally have little to do with one 
another in terms of eithet procedures or- content, (At one time, setae v 
effort was made to coordinate Title I testing with the activities of the 
Bureau for Assessment artf Evaluation; however, this effort resulted in 
"confusion" and was -dropped.) 

Under the former ^ Coi«B^|^ioner 's administration, . all of these activi- 
ties reported individua^^^a?' bis office. (In mahyJcases, they reported 
directly to him.) His operating style, which was to delegate responsi- 
bility to his "lieutenants," certainly contributed to autonomy among 
department divisions and to his control of departmental operations. On 
occasion, he would make an active effort to coordinate across programs. 
For Example, he made a "special effort to coordinate vocational education 
activities, for the handicapped' in high schools.. But ^in general^. * these 
Er oss-program coordination activities seemed limited to specific objective 
or oefcadfions. Thes extent to which the new Coiinissioner will continue 
this operating style, is not clear, but he' hafs Indicated his Interest 
in ^roup deciffion-making. 



Estate Context 



Summary 



Massachusetts h^^l'cnlg-standing -traditions of? providing public * 
social services' for its citizens, with strong .Idfcala control 
in the provision of these services'. # 

* ■■ , L ''. a ! * ' . r 

Economic considerations such as the increase* in oil prices, 
as Well as national political trends, have contributed tb the 
recent trend toward fiscal- and social conservatism in this 
traditionally 1-iberal state. 

o A law^-popularly known e\s Proposition 2-1/2, passed two years 
a£b limits local property taxes to 2-1/2% of assessed. 
Valuation. This has resulted in some sharp deductions in local 
spending, but-the long-term effects for the state are not clear. 

# - 

o Proposition 2-1/2 haia two major effecta on education. First, the 
* local property tax limit has had a strong, immediate impact on 
;/ district ^endih^klA-a system that relies heavily on local tax 
\;\^\ raivenues^tg support education. Second, the law eqded the "fiscal 
* * - autonbray" v o£ Ideal school tabards — that is, their powe^ to set 
^ \\ di3«t"rict b@Bget levels unilaterally. %, 

Slicy Within the State ' ^ 

TJ ; ■ " r . 

eithe early 1970s, Massachusetts has had a set of strong 
^^eK<**§ presiding for the. education of special needs students 
Ctlici^ mrtofitJ^s, language minorities, girls /ahd the handi- 
capped) 1 , ^he, .^plartment of education has"*not hesitated to enforce 
thfese lawa^aggressively in contrast to its earlier, deferential 
behav^r, Howard- local districts. ^ 
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o The great bulk of state aid to education is distributed by a 
6 formula that includes pupil weightings f or the haridicapped, 

students . in vocational education, limitred-fenglish speaking students 
• and lpw-income students. The formula* ,alsb includes a factor that , 
increases the funding for districts with low equalized property " 
wealth? however, a save-harmless guarantee weakens the equalizing 
effect of this provision. > - 

• g " . - " * ° 

o *he upper echelons: 4*f the department of education include many 
professionals frdm fields other than education — lawyers/ \ y 
"'' analysts, politicians, etc. The six regional offices, which; 
.handle most of the day-to-rday interactions with districts, contain 
specialists in education and civil rights. In general, .the tmtm 
departments staffing reflects its commitment to monitoring 
cfcnpiianfce with tie laws and its lower letfel of involvemenVin * 
strictly curriculum matters. ** ' '^£&' 

6 Education policy in Massachusetts is dominated by programs, Ijr 3 

mandates fd£ special needs students. „This reflects the cont^inuing^ 
strength of ^public interest groups and the oorihitment of the State 
Board of Education, despite some backlash from the citizenry and 
legislators (especially on the' issue of desegregation). 



The SEA as an Organization / ^ 

o fedfeal funds have jjfode* an if^prtan t contribution to the department 
,y capacity to monitor and enforce requirements. ThV department 's 
^ commitment to these activities h^s stemmed from stkt^-level policy,, 

but much of the wherewithal has come from Washington. > 

V * , * ■'• .... 

o The department has vastly increased its authority over districts in 

the past' 15 years, but local control remains an inportant concept 
^5 in the state. . " 0 ^ 

• *" 
State Political Environment _ , . 

, ■■ ■ * - c ;, 

o T^ie interest groups that originally won the passage of the^fcpws for 
special needs students are still a powerful force. . * . 

o '^he legislature, reflecting local resentment over costly mandated ' 
■ s^rvilcjfes and over desegregation in some cities, has shown some 
-./interest' in weakening the state laws, lobbying by interest groups 
Kthas generally protected the laws, however. * t « 

State Management' of Federal and 'State Programs ' 

o There is an excellent fit between federal and state .programs 

for special needs students. Thus the, federal programs have befen. . 
administered in conjunction with state policy priorities. ' Federal 
-f undid* sources, notably Title IV of thfe Civil Rights Act, Jj^e^ . 
underwritten ~the -administration of state laws as w$ll as ~ 
ones. ' • 
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o The state has developed many policies and procedures to pursue 
federal civil rights requirement^ (and the corresponding state v 
requirements) • 

o The ^regular program" has received relatively little attention 
from "the stated department of education, although tjie recent "basic 
skills policy" and, the more recent arrived of a new Commissioner 
may change this. ' * i 
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MISSOURI STATE PROFILE 



Richard J. Coley ' 
Margaret- E. Go,ertz 

introduction " - . 

— r V 

\ '. i % " % ' 

Missouri is a socially, politically and fiscally conservative state. 
A now forgotten Congressman,. William Vandiver, declared in 1889: "Frothy 
eloquence neither convinces nor satisfies me. I am from Missouri. You 
have to show me." , Today the Random House dictionary even includes a ; 
definition of the phrase "from Missouri;" it means: "Unwilling to 
accept without proof, skeptical." Although the state has two major 
metropolises within its borders, the estate capitol and governor's mansion 
in Jefferson City have generally ,been controlled Jby rural and small-city 
legislators and by governors who fall somewhere between moderate and 
conservative on an ideological gc^le. As a result, Missouri has tradi- 
tionally had a low-tax, low-service state government. \ 



The, Setting ■ V - e ■ 

\ 

Missouri has a diverse social and economic composition. Its two 
largest cities, St. Louis and Kansas City> have the usual litany of urban 
ills: declining tax bases, large minority populations (minority enrollments 
in the St. Louis and Kansas City public schools T exceed 70%) , and the higher 
costs of maintaining an aging infrastructure and of supporting an aging and 
'impoverished population;* A large gulf exists between these two metropolitan 
areas and the rest of Missouri that is characterized by small cities and 
rural areas. 

Missouri's economic base is supported primarily by manufacturing, 
agriculture and tourism*. Manufacturing is dominated by the aerospace 
and automobile industry; growth in transportation employment h.as offset 
losses in such industries as shoe manufacturing, food , processing (such as 
beer') . and apparel manufacturing. Agriculture is the state's second - 
largest income producer and close to^ three-quarters of-Missour i's land 
area is farms. 

s- 

Missouri is currently governed by a Republican, second-term Governor, 
Kit Bond, and a Democratically-controlled legislature. Bond has taken a 
strong anti-tax increase stance, preferring to "tighten the State's belt" 
and collect unpaid taxes due 'the inefficient Department of Revenue. The 
Governor's stand will* run into little opposition on either side of the 
aisle in the General Assembly. , The Senate, historically much more 
conservative than the conservative Hou;se of Representatives,, can be 
counted oh to stop any taxes that , (a) wbuld hurt business, fb) would hurt 
banks-or farmers or (c) would be used to create new programs and services. 

Most political battles ■ in Jefferson City are fought along rural/u^ban 
lines. The recent dispute over the disttibution of new state education 
revenues is an example. - The House favored the inclusion of two factors 1 



Peirce, Neal R. The Great Plains States of America , New York: 
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in the formula that would direct more aid to the cities and their suburbs: 
a cost-of-education index and an adjustment for declining enrollment. 
The rut ally-dominated Senate, however , was strongly opposed to these 
changes; This deadlock almost doonied chances for aji increase in the 
cigarette tax which was earmarked for education; a 1 similar "fetandofLf" 
killed a projjpsed half-cent sales tax for education last year. 

The Social and political conservatism of! Missouri is reflected in 
its fiscal policies. Among Nyie 50 states, Missouri ranks 46th in state 
tax, effort^ 47t*T in per capita state expenditures ^or education and 50tli^ 
in per capita state ♦expenditures on all functions. In November 19&0, 
thfe .state's electorate approved the j Hancock Amendment- which locks in this . 
conservative fiscal policy. This' tax limitation initiative amended the 
state constitution to restrict the amount of taxes (general and special 
revenues, 'licenses and fees) which the stats, may receiye to the current 
level, increased a'nnu^lly by the percentage increase of personal' income 
in Missouri plus orie percent. In addition*, the state cannot reduce its 
current share of funding for local activities nor mandate any new 
programs without full state funding. 

s The Hancock Amendment has not- been triggered yetsince the Missouri 
economy has-been severely affected by the recession and state tebc revenues 
for fiscal year 1982 ran several million dollars behinfi projected' revenues. 
Facing the .double whammy of federal cutbacks and a stagnant economy, 
state legislators passed a fiscal year 1983 biidget which increased state 
expenditures by, a mere 2.5%. Few new programs were funded and state 
employees received only token pay raises. Proposals by the House 
Speaker to increase a variety of tax rates to bail out the state from 
its fiscal problems and, to make' the state tax system more equitable 
failed due to opposition from the Governor and the Senate President. 
Only two tax . increases were passed: a four-cents increase* in the state 
cigarette tax dedicated to education, and a four-cents increase in the 
state gasoline tax. The Hancock Amendment required that this latter / 
increase be placed on the ballot, and it was defeated by the Missouri 
voters. Public education and highways, considered two critically needy 
areas which consumed much of the last two years' legislative debate, 
received little relief. , * - 

Major Themes that Shape Education Policy * 

Four themes appear to shape education pollpy in Missouri: local \ 
control, limited support for programs for ecfcin&jnically disadvantaged 
students, an influential but conservative CoiJfai^sioner of Education-, and 
money. , 



Local control . Missouri is a strong local control state. It has a 
large number (547) of relatively small school districts-. In 1980-81 
districts ranged in size from 30 to 75,000 students: 24% .enrolled 



^National Education Association. Rankings of the States , Washington, 
D.C.: NEA, 1981; 
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fewer than 250 students and only 14-had more/than 1 0,000- students. 
■^St^yLouis and Kaijsas City are outliers wittr75,000 and 41,000 students, 
respectively. Enrollments have been declining in Missouri statewide at 
a rate of abouq tjhree percent a year, down from 850,000 average daily 
attendance fApA) in 1976-77;to 754,000, ADA in 1980-81." 

The'State Department .of Elementary and Secondary Education — DESE * 
(hereafter referred to as the state education agenc^ — SEA) "goes out of 
its way to maintain local autonomy" in this 0 system. The SEA lintlts its 
own mandates' on local districts, preferring to go the route of "xriendly 
persuasion.," As one respondent noted, "We doh't mandate, but try to 
encourage and Influence LEAs." r 

' 4 
: . y * 

Limited Support for Edlacationally Disadvantaged Students . About 
10% of the'state's students come from families ^receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) . . These students are concentrated in the . 
state's two largest cities, however, with over 25% of Kansas City's % 
students classified as poor. The same patterns can be seen with regard 
to minority enrollments. Black students constitute 14% of the statewide 
public school population, but- nearly one-half of* the state's minority 
students attend the inner-city schools of St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Thus, the problems of economically and educationally disadvantaged 
students are viewed as the problems of, St. Louis and Kansas City. The 
low level of legislative support for these problems is- evident in the ♦ 
lack of any major statewide compensatory education, bilingual education 
or desegregation program. The ongoing desegregation litigation in St. 
Louis has aggravated" this situation. The federal cqurt recently ordered 
Missouri to pay one-half the cost of intra-city integration programs in 
St. Louis with the check to be drawn directly from the state treasury. 
Several members of the legislature responded to this action by introducing 
anti-busing amendments to school aid legislation in the 1982 session. 

r ' . . 

Commissioner of Education . The Commissioner of Education* Arthur 
Mallojfy, is viewed both inside and outside the SEA as one of the most 
influential actors in Missouri education politics. He was characterized 
as being low-key, conservative, ajid a superb politician. His consensus- 
building orientation reflects the low-pressure political style of the 
state and has kept his department from becoming involved in controversial 
issues that would upset rural educators and 'legislators. ^ 

* 

Money . As noted earlier, Missouri is in the midst of a fiscal 
drisis. State support of elementary and secondary education is stagnant, 
and most local school districts are in financial trouble as well. The 
state is therefore unable to consider Replacing lost federal- funds in any 
social service categories, including jeducation, and. local districts are 
hard-pressed to meet federal matching arid maintenance of effort requirements 
Average teacher salaries are low in Missouri, with a rank of 37th nationally 
and the current expenditure per, pupil (ADA) of $210l'in 1980«-"8l is 32nd 
in the nation. These facts have become the focus of efforts by education 
interest groups and, most recently, the State BoarS of Education to _ 
generate more state tax revenues in support of the Foundation Aid program. 
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Education Policy in Missouri 

How the Schools are .Financed /v, 1 

In 1980-81, Missouri's school c^isti^icts derived 10.1 % of their 
support from the federal government, 36.9% from state funds, and the 
remaining 53.0% from, local revenues. The loqal share has decreased by 
five percentage points since, the mid-1970s, in part the result of a 
reform formula which was implemented in 1977-78 and in part, due to growth* 
in federal aid. \ ^ 

\ * . - - ' . . , 

Nearly three-quarters of Missouri's education aid ^s allocated 

through^ a Basic Grar\t Program. (See Table 1) The Basic Grant Program 
consists of two formulas: the Minimum Guarantee Program and the Guaran- 
teed Tax Base Add-on Program. At least 75% of the Basic Grant Program 
must-be spent for teachers' salaries. 

; 1 

The Foundation level is set- at 75% of the state average current 
expenditure per pupil for the second preceding year". Pupils are given an 
additional 0.25 weighting if they are orphans or live in families 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) • The retired 
tax rate, 57% of the state pupil-weighted levy for the second preceding 
year, is applied to equalized property valuation. This adjusted tax 
rate is adjusted further by each district's income factor. Thus, 
a district with below average i'ncome will have a lower adjusted tax 
rate than a district with average or above average income. 

The Guaranteed Tax Base Add-on Program (GTB) applies to all dis- 
tricts which levy adjusted school tax rates above the required rate 
(pupil-weighted levy) , and that have a property valuation per pupil at or 
above the 88th percentile wealth.. This finance formula has never been 
fully-funded, however. ' 

Exceptional Pupil Aid (special education) represents 8;8% of 
total state aid. These funds are allocated on the basis of approved 
special education classroom units, ranging from $7,425 to $9,900.. The 
reimbursement rate is adjusted annually to reflect changes in the legisla- 
tive appropriation. This aid must be spent. on staff salaries. The 
appropriation process lumps Basic Grant, special education and 
transportation aid together. Special education and transportation aid 
are taken "off the top" of each year's allocation; the remaining Basic < 
Grant funds are then apportioned. 

4able 2 shows the allocations for these three programs over the last 
seven years. Three trends emerge. First, while total appropriations 
grew at a rate of 12% a year between 1976-77 and 1980-81, in the last two . 
years, the fiscal crisis has limited this growth to 3.5% a year. Second, 
transportation funding has been drawing off money from other programs r 

4 1 \ 



Table ) 

Stat£ School Aid for Selected. Programs, 1980-81 



Program 

Basic Support Programs 

Pupil Targeted Instructional 
Programs 

Special Education 
Vocational Education 
Compensatory Education 
Bilingual/Bicultural Education 
Adult Education 

Pupil Support Services 

Transportation 

Textbooks, Materials, etc. 

Food Service 



Dollar Amount 



$ 551, 032, 168 



64,677,777 
20*386,550 . 
(8, 184373) 



65,181,910- 
30,319,207 
5, 188,747 



Percent 
of Total 

74.7% 



8.8 
2.8 
(1.1) 



8.8 
4. 1 
0.7 



Staff 

Employee Benefits 

Adjustment for District 
Character ist ics 

Poverty Incidence 
Sparc ity -Small Schools 



Capital Grants 



1,077,61 1 



0. 1 



Total 



737,863,970 



100.0 



Count of pupils in Basic Support Program includes add-on weight of 
0.25 for each AFDC pupil and orphan enrolled in the school district. Rinds 
generated by this weighting are not earmarked for compensatory education 
programs. b , 

b 



Remedial reading aid is included in*the special education appropria- 



tion. 



Source: Categories are drawn from Tr on, Esther 0. (ed.). Public School 
Finance Programs, 1978-79, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1980. Data were supplied by John W. Alberty, 
^ Director, School Finance, Missouri State Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education. 
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over the last six years/ with its share of the Foundation progfata appro- 
priation growing from 6.6 to 10.5%. Special education's share of the 
fundhas grown slightly from 8*4 to 10%... Third, as a result, the Basic 
Grant Program currently garners 80% of the Foundation Program down from 
85% in the mid-1970s'. Coupled with the slowed increase in total appro- 
priations, growth in Basic Grant funds has been miniscule. u 

" ,- Table 2 • 

Appropriations "for foundation Program 
(in millions) and Percent of Total 



Year 


To.tal 
Approp. 


Special 
Education 


Transportation 
Aid 


Basic 
Grant 


1976-77 


$ 428.8 


36.2 (8.4%) 


28.4 


(6.6%) 


\ 364.2 (85.0%) 


1977-78 




42.0 (8.7%) 


41.1 


(8.5%)' 


' t 

397.7 (82.7*) 


1978-79 


526.8 


50.2 (9.5%) 




(8.8%) 


430.5 (81.7%) 


1979-80 


593.6 


57.2 (9.6%) 

i 


53.7 


(9.0%) 


482.7 (81.3%) 


1980-81 * 


683.6 


/ 

66.6 (9.7%) 


" 66.0 


• *(9.7%) 


551.0 (80.6%) 


1981-82 


. 707.6 


70.2 (9.9%) 


74*5 


(10.5,%) 


562. $ (79.6%) 


1982-83 


733. 7 a " * 











aGoyernor reduced aid to school districts by $34.1 million. 



Source: Data were supplied f by John W. Alberty, Director, School Finance, 
Missouri State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. 
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Major Programs for 'Special Needs Students 1 ' ' 

<• ' ' : : T' rr 

.The major state education programs for special needs students are 
special education and vocational education* The state has a small 
remedial reading program $nd no bilingual education or desegregation 
programs. /The primary programs which target .resources' on economically 
disadvantaged students are federally funded ones: Title I, vocational 
^education set-as ides and tfre Emergency School Aif3 Act (ESAA) . No local 
-district^ currently receive Title VII funds. ^The state also receives 
federal fuhding for special education, vocational education^ and Titles 
,IV and V. Table 3 shows the relative 'levels of state «and fecmral funding 4 
for these programs for 19&0t-81. * 



Table ,3 . 

State and Federal Funding f$r ^Special Needs Programs 



r State F ederal 
$ — — — 



Compensatory* Education $ ^,184,000 $ 54,200,000 

Special Education 58,679,000 21,634,600 

♦Vocational* Education 20,386,500 17,507,000 

Titles IV and V «- 7,600,000, 



Sources: State data were supplied by John W. Alberty, Director, School 
* Finance, Missouri State Department of Elementary and Secondary 

Education; federal data were supplied by U.Sr^Department of 
Education and by state program administrators of the Missouri 
State Department of Elemen'tary and Secondary Education. 



The Missouri Confctitut ion' prohibits the allocation of public aid 
for religious purposes or to religious/ institutions. The state is one 
of two in the country that have "by-pass" arrangements for providing 
federally funded services to non-public schoc|/is. ^ 

. Compensatory Education . The Title I program and the state remedial 
aid program are administered by the Division of Instruction. Title I 

' • ' ' A 

& . . • 

^Federal iaw requires- states and LEAs to extend the benefits of federal 
programs to non-public schools. Where state law prohibits state involvement 
in non-public; schools, by-pass provisions in federal law allow the federal 
government to contract for services to ndn^public schools' without state or;. 
LEA involvement. The SEA does not havp a by-pass arrangement for federal 
special education funds, Jiowever, andTliEAs are required to extend £he 
benefits of P.L. 94-142 to nbn-public school students. 

~~ ' ' 104 ' 



staff consist of 11 professionals and six secretaries, all totally 
supported by federal funds. , Title I fun<Js are the- primary source df 
support for compensatory education in Missouri. In 1980-81, 380 s£frobl 
districts received $55.2 million to provide compensatory services to^ 
95,487 children. . Title I fitfnds also supported nine state-operated .\ 
schools for neglected or delinquent children,' 36 school districts "which 
serve migrant children, and 78« educational 'facilities* under the -supervi- 1 
sionof two state agencies providing services for handicapped children. 

Missouri T s small remedial reading program is funded as a part df the 
special education aid. Districts are reimbursed $5,776 for the support 
of teacher salaries' for each approved remedial reading class, in 1981 
this program provided about $8 f milltofi » serve 69,142 children wfth' 
reading deficiencies. The program has two parts., One^ follows the Title 
I program and pays for part of the salaries of Title I teachers^ freeing 
up Title I funds for other purposes. The "othet part funds teachers to 
provide remedial reading to non-Title I* eligtbles who are deficient in 
reading. The program dates back to around 1968 and evolved from a 
program developed by the- superintendent of an urban school district. It 
has been part of the special education portion^of the state's Foundation 
Plan since 1974. * ^ . . 

^ Missouri's state aid formula also provides an additional weight, 
of .25 for each AFDC and orphan child. In 1979-80 this- weight generated 
$22.2 million in operating aid on behalf Of about 75,000 children. This 
aid is. not earmarked for any specific program, however, and was adopted 
to provide aid to urban school districts. * 

' • . ' - i / . 

Bilingual Education . Missouri does not have any state bilingual 
education programs and neither the SEA nor any LEAs currently receive Title 
VII funds. „ L 

. % j. bivil Rights . Missouri does not haye state laws^ prohibiting 
discrimination in the provision of educational services based on race or 
.sex. A number of school districts are ^currently under OCR or federal 
court-ordered decrees to desegregate. The latest court action involved 
St. Louis whejfe the federal court ordered\ the St. Louis Public Schools to 
implement desegregation measures within the city and the state to pay 
one-half of these implementation costs (around $11 million the first 
Srear). In additibn, the State Board of Education, SEA and-other defendants 
must develop plans for voluntary, cooperative desegregation measures that 
include the St. 'Louis School District and LEAs in three surrounding 
counties. 

A small Technical Assistance unit in tfce\ Division of Urban and 
Teacher Education, which was created in late t973 in v i(esponse to court 
suits in Kansas City, St. Louis and Kinlock, hblds workshops, follows up 
OP each OCR complaint with offers of technical \assistance, and conducts 
statewide needs assessments. This unit is funded totally under Title IV 
of the Civil Rights Act. ^ \ 



1 The Missouri State Y onstitution Prohibits racia^ discrimination in 
the use of state aidifor teacher salaries. 
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^, Special Education , tost of Missouri's special education law predates 
P.L; 94-14?. In 1969 the State Board of Education established stat^ 
schools for trainable mentally retarded persons. During the next '"several 
years Missouri began to develop new special, education legislation, ^ 
examining federal models and adapting them to Missouri's philosophies, 
practices/ and laws. HB 474 was parsed in 1973, mandatiog services for 
handicapped children for the fi^st time in Missouri and replacing permis- 
sive language in state statutes that had led to large variations in the 
scope and Quality of programs. 

• " ' - . > ; , 4 

While consistent with the spicit of P.L. 94-142, HB 474. is not as 
prescriptive as federal law. It dcfes not address the issues of personnel , 
development, related services, monitoring, program audits, accountability, 
and parental involvement in the early stages of the screening, process. ^ 
Also „ ^rlthough Missouri law requites the development of an individualized • 
education program (IEP) the product is not as elaborate as its federal 
•counterpart. Due process requirements were included. .in Missour i' s leg isla- 
^tion and later . amended to match more closely' federal requir,e*uents„ State 
law stipulates class sizes, which vary by -category of handicap. 
t 

. The Division of Special Education is responsible for the administra- 
tis of both stat'e and federal 'special education funds for Missouri 
public schools. Staff consists of an assistant commissioner, a director, 
an assistant director, 12 consultants, two program specialists, and 
several secretaries. ^Federal support of their salaries is about 75-80%, 
with the consultants and program spec ial ists totally Supported 'by federal 
funds. The SEA monitors for compliance with" state and federal law and 
provides tjechnicjal ,assi stance to local school ; distr icts. local districts 
are required to develop l!heir own three-year compliance plan; 'addressing 
each of the federal assurances, and subject to review at public hearings 
before the local board of education and finally by the SEA. These plans 
must be updated annually. 

J .mm , , C 

Table 4 shows funding ^levels for handicapped children from state and 
federal sources since 1970.. The state's financial commitment to special 
education was large before the passage of P.L. 94-142 and HB 474, but has 
increased considerably since 1974. In 1981 the federal funds represented 
seven percent of^total special education funding, state aid, was 50%, 1 and 
the local share was 43%. - " V 
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• Table 4 ' . 

''Sources of Funding for.' , ■ . 

Handicapped Children ■ ■ J % ■' 

• 9 Federal 
Year ^ State Reimbursement . - (Part B) Funding 



1970 ' $ 9,267,154 , $ 641,800 

1971 - 9,798,002 721,700 
-1972 -13,941,555 803,303 

1973 16,164,873 c .} 789,238 

1974 18,418,958 1,016,772 

1975 \) 28,121,392,/ 2,145,536 

1976 33",146,176 2,148,964 

1977 35,720,188. . 4,267,874 

1978 42,097,156 , 6,770,520 
.1979 50,32^^491 13,544,797 

1980 , 57,084,007. r - ■ ■ 20,561,284 

1981 64,677,777 21,07^7,304 



Source: Missouri Department of Elementary and 'Secondary Education. 

"Selected Education Statistics, for Missouri, Fall 1981." 4 
Jefferson City , MDr DESE, 1981. 

State aid for special education is part of Missouri's Foundation Plan. 
Since this aid must be spent orv staff salaries (teachers, teacher aides, 
and ancillary staff), federal funds may be uifed to purchase instructional 
-and therapy equipment; to 'purchase related services; to support the balance 
of teacher and'ancillary staff salaries aft$r s£ate aid is applied; to 
fund additional^special education administrators for better management of. 
services to the handicapped; and in some cases, to # allow for minor 
mc*Jif ications of classrooms to accommodate the handicapped. These monies 
may also provide, in-servifce training for special education teachers ^pd 
financial assistance v tb special education teachers working toward full 
certification!. The SEA keeps .10% of the federal allocation to fund LEA 
discretionary- programs for .the deaf/blind f the severely handicapped, M)e_ 
preschool handicapped, and special education personnel development needs ^ 

which are* sta"te ^rioritiis. , * 

*.''„'. 

Vocational Education . Missouri serves 273,000 students through- 
secondary, posts econdary,, adult, and special needs vocational education 
programs, services and activities. The number of students receiving, 
vocational education services in Missouti grew rapidly in the 1970s, but t 
the growth lirifes have -flattened* . 

In 1981-82^ 14.6% of vocational education revenues came from / 
the federal government, 21.9% from the state, and the remainder from 
local governments. These percentages represent a recent decline in 
the federal and state government's share of vocational education funding. 



It\ 1S76^ 7 7 # the federal government" share w&s 1/8%, and the- state share was 1 
23.5"%. "*he Sea received.a $2.7 million (or 1£%)'cut in federal aid in 
the la** , Vear r and has suffered reductions in stafce vocational education 
. aid of'^ r iy $2 milliorl between 1979-80 and 1 931-82. v ?total spending 
ot\ ^003*1^31 education in Missouri hasvftemained- constarftrat around $100 
mijJ*ion ^Uting the last 'three years, with local- school districts taking 
ot\ * la^St< ; ahate of the costs. 

\ / • " : . ; ^ ~ VSfc- 

Th^ State has an extensive system of Area Vocational Centers (AVCsf. 

-Pci<n t* 3 the 1963 Vocational Education Act (VEA) , the state had six 
vo^a^io* 1 ^ education 'centers in the cities. Fuhds from the 1963 legisla- 
tor* ^nf^fed, tl\e state to expand this system to 58 centers. Most are in 
public ^^nentafy and secondary school districts ^and serve secondary, 

. pogfcSec^^jfy, and special needs adult populations scattered throughout 
the Q ta te ^ Most of the state funds floV directly to "host" centers, but 
the Q ta te supplies incentive funds to feeder districts as an offset 
against fc h^ AVc 1 s tuition charges. Districts are not requirec^to contract 
yit* th e host district for services. - 

Fe^*^i set-aside monies for vocational disadvantaged arid handicapped 
pr^^am^, administered by the Section of Vocational Special Needs 
Prc^ x am^* in 1982 officials projected that federal/non-federal 
spe^in^ V^>ul<3 equal nearly $8 million, or eight perce nt of total 
vpcatio* 1 *} education expenditures. The Department's emphasis is .placed 
On jn^in^ t ^aming special needs students in regular vocational programs, 
QSif*9 5^°^ strategies as vocational "resourcfe educators, aides, vocational 
ev a JUat£°*\ r remediation and counseling. 

Statjt af^t^ocai ^ Improvement and Capacity-Building Programs 

frlj^s JtV-g and IV-C » Titles IV-B and Iv-C~are administered by*, the 
Office Learning Resources and Exemplary Programs. The staff of 
ten A & ?°**llY federally funded. Ninety-five percent of the state's IV-B 
entitle!*^*: ($3.3 million in FY 1982) is distributed to 501 LEAs and 13 
-st a t* s^jj^ia through a formula based on enrollment (84%) , high tax 
effect* f 7 *) f and high cost factors, concentration of AFDC students, and 
sm e jl s£ 2 ^ (9S). No state priorities are imposed on the use of these! 
fu^d^? program has funded a variety of activities including computers 
(5q dis£ r i<it^ , video equipment, improving career awareness and .working 
with 8e^"^tereotyping problems, instructional television, and books, 

■. Titf 1 ^ iV-c funds have been used fpr> three types of projects: ' three- - 
ye^r fleifl^&fcr^tion projects,/ one-year adoption projects with a $6,000 
^u^d^g 1 ^" f and one-year staff development projects. The latter grant 
•pr<^£am specified state priority areas; implementing an instructional 



^p^opr ^tions for the 1982-83 school year will reinstate these lost 
fund*- ^ ; ( ' ' * J • 

v-* . .' . "* \ ^ ' ■ ' ' 

2 Hi^aoU^i s t ; ate Board of Education. 1979-780, Report of the Public 
Schpgls,. frfrbl* 38, p. 46 r» Missouri State Board of Education. ; 1 980-/81 
Re ^ p^ g^hje Public Schools , Table«38, *p„ ,48. 
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man&gem^ftt system in one of the basic skills areas, training instructional 
staff in the administration and utilization of external . tests; in-service 
traihing for. serving the needs of mainstr earned handicapped and gifted 
children, #nd improving < instructional mq£hods in elementary bcience. 
The £1.3 million funding for FY 1982 supports 100 projects. 

Chapter Missouri and its local school districts Jhave been v ; . 
receiving, around $20 million^ under the programs included. in the. Chapter 2 
.block grant. It is prgrjected that this allocation will be reduced to 
§8.8 million. ' ^j-iLlJ* * * ' 

, The components of the Chapter 2 formula parallel those of the Title 
IV-B distribution: enrollment, , with additional weightings, for districts 
with concentrations of AFEG children *knd for small, rur^l schools. The 
2 3-per son Advisory Council approved granting the SEA its full 20% „ 
share, ed though representatives 'from someST school districts and education 
interest groupjs argued that due^ to t^e financial* crisis local districts 
should receive; more than 80% of the block grant funds. Most districts 
will receive more fiunds under the new formula, while those that received 
ESAA grants will be cut back severely. Kansas City's aid., for example, 
will be r^uced from $3.7\millio* ($3.2 million in ESAA funds) to $400,000. 
Yet they ar^s^ommitted to spend $1 million a year to suppbrt their 
desegregation plan. St. Louis', funding will drop fr om $9.4 million to 
$700, 000; that district's ESAA grant had exceeded $5* million. 

The Title IV staff will administer the block grant, but will experi- 
ence a 50% reduction in staff, they view their role as reviewing 
applications from districts, making periodic visits to schools and 
reviewing audit reports on block grant funds. Staff felt that many local 
jurisdictions will spend funds in similar fashion to Title IVjB since 
this is the only program in the block grant that most districts used. 
The Department's stated intent is to minimize paperwork on block grant 
funds as much as , possible while giving increased flexibility to local 
school districts. It is possible, however, that local districts will be 
encouraged to use block grant dollars for some of the SEA's priority 
areas, such as staff development and instructional management materials. 

*» » ■ 

Title V. Missouri received about $1.1 Aillion in Title V funds in 
1981-82. These monies have "been used to develop state department capaci- 
ties in the areas of management information Systems, financial program 
management and reporting, and data processing; to provide technical 
assistance to local districts in financial management, curriculum develop- 
ment, and school management practices; and to support some state services, 
such as the statewide testing program, and SEA accounting and personnel 
activities. The state's four-year plan for FY 1980-FY 1983 shows about* 
35% of the Title V funds earmarked for technical Assistance' to school 
districts, 22% for data processing, and the remainder for other SEA 
activities. Some Title V funds were used by the Department as «eed money 
for new projects, such as nutrition readers. 



The State Education- Agency as an Organization 

v . • . v." - • > 

The, rfifssour i State' Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
has six major divisions that are structured along federal program lines: 
Administration, Instruction, Special Education, Career and Adult .Education, 
Urban and Teacher Education, and Vocational Rehabilitation. Figure 1 shows 
the organization of the SEA. that pertains to the administration of stat? and 
federal special needs programs/ Table 5 shows the -number of full-time equiva- 
lent employees in each of these divisions and the size and source of~.-th.tfic 
funds. . M i ■ 4 t f . " ' x 

-*v \ 

The Division of Administration consists of the school finance, \ 
school. management, data processing, school food and building services, 
school data sections and departmental budgeting, personnel and accounting 
sections. The Assistant Commissioner has the. responsibility for implement- 
ing Title V prpgrams. The Division of Instruction provides consultative 
services to administrators and teachers in the areas of instruction and* 
curriculum development. Staff in the Division administer federal programs 
under Titles I and. IV of ESEA; classify and accreditspublic school 
districts; and assist school districts in expanding or improving their 
curriculum and instructional programs. 

The Division of Special Education is responsible for state and 
federal special education funds for Missouri public schools. The Division 
also administers the programs and the budgets appropriated for th£^&3 
state schools for severely handicapped persons, the School fbr the^Sfeaf, 
and the School for the Blind. Staff in the Division monitor local school 
district programs and other state agencies providing direct services to 
handicapped schtfol-age children for compliance 'with state and federal 
laws, provide technical assistance, and distribute state funds to the 
extended employment sheltered workshops. 

The Division of Career and Adult Education administers programs in 
vocational education and adult education. The staff is responsible for 
developing the state plans for vocational and adult basic education that 
form the basis for distributing federal and state 4 funds bp USAs; reviewing 
and approving vocational education programs 6pe rated by 4ocal schools; 
administering the Adult Basic Education program; and providing skill 
training programs for unemployed or underemplpyed adults. " 

The Division of Urban and Teacher Education contains the Teacher 
Certification, Technical Assistance and urban Sue at ion sections. The. 
Division issues teaching certificates, works .With districts involved in N 
desegregation and 1 conduits annual workshops oft crime, violence and 
vandalism prevention in public schools and provides management and staff 
development for urban educators. ' / 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation provides .services to dis- 
abled persons to help them overcome handicaps to employment. Counseling, 
training, abd medical services are provided based on the specific needs 
of each client* 
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Table 5 

State Expenditures for Education, by Category 
and Source (in thousands of dbllars) 



General Administration 



Personnel 

Operations 

.Grants 

Foundation Program* 
School Food Services 
Other 

Miscellaneous 



Number of 
PTE Employees 



102 



State 
Funds 
916 
243 

683,617 * 
5, 114 
211 
4,000 



Federal 
Funds 
854 
320 



62,908 
160 



Total 
1,770 
563 



683,617 
68, 097 . 
37V 

* 4, oodk 



Instruction 

Personnel 62 
Operations 

Grants ? • 

Compensatory Education 
Learning Resources 
Instructional TV 

Urban and Teacher Education * 16 



274 
77 



90 
206 



1,008 
34> 

55, 230 
7,499 



119 



1,282 
424 

55,230 
- 7, 499 
90 

425 



Career and Adult Education 

Personnel 106 
Operations 1 
Grants 

VDcational Education 

to Schools 
Area' Vocational Schools 

(Construct JLon) 
CETA 

Other ■ h 

Special- Educat'ioh 

Personnel 23 

Operations 

Grants 

8£teeial Education 

Vocational Rehabilitation a * " i 
Personnel and ^Operations I * 5W 
Grants * ^ . ' . 




Special Schools for 
Handicapped 



TOTAIi 



1,059 
1,914 



590 
163 



20,387 
1,078 
1,285 



72 
17 



4,959 

23,963 
747,267 



1, 34T 
465 



23,690 



12,000 
2,680 



355 
-147 
33,000 



1 1 r 371 
22,461 



2,354 
238, 309 



1,931 
628 



44,077 

1,078 
12,000 
3,965 



427 
33,000 
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$64 million in State aid for special education is distributed through 
the foundation Program. ■ , 

Source* State of Missouri. Executive Budget, Fiscal Year 1982, Jefferson 
. City, MO:. Executive Office, January 1981. 
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^ Federal programs have /had a major impact on the size of the Missouri 
SEA. The number and type (of personnel ^nd resources grew rapidly between 
1964 and 1970 due largely Vo the implementation of the- Vocational Educatioh 
Act of ,1963 and the Elementary < and Secondary Education A<yt of 1965. One 
respondent noted that by 19T8 two- thirds of SEA staff were paid with 
federal funds, including nearly all of those enployed in the vocational 
• edu cat ion . of f ice • V \ 

, \ . x ■ 

The Department has made a concerted effort to reduce its dependence 
on .federal funds over the last ten years, and recent figures show that^ 
only 50% of the total SEA staff (including those employed at state 
schools for handicapped clients in vocational rehabilitation programs) 
are funded by federal programs. Budget figures for 1980-81 showed , 
the following level of federal support for personnel by division: 
Administration, 45%; Instruction, 75%? Special Education Administration, 
80%; Vocational and Adult Education, 68%? Urban and Teacher Education, 
30%; and Vocational Rehabilitation, i00%. * ' 



SEA Functions and Capacity 

. The role of the SEA has expanded and changed since the mid-1960s. 
'Fifteen^ years ago the primary function of the Department wap service* to 
local school districts. With the rapid growth in federal programs and 
the changing needs of Missouri students and school districts, the SEA ' 
has undertaken compliance monitoring, extended its technical assistance 
activities beyond* curricular areas, and increased its internal \papacitiep 
in the 'areas of data processing, management information sys terns \(MIS) , and 
program evaluation. A review of the State Board of Education's priorities 
over the last several years underscores the expanded interests of the 
Department: basic skills, accountability (minimum competency testing and 
loqal district management programs), teacher preparation, elrly childhood 
and gifted education, equal access and vocational education. 

Federal funds have supported many of these new activities. - A number 
of Department staff stated that Title V funds had increased the SEA's 
capacities iTn the areas of data processing, MIS, and planning, Uresearch and 
^e^rai&fction. The Department does not have a separate' division of research, 
plarniinfc^and evaluation. Each federal . program unit evaluates its own programs 
while mosVof'the data collection a£d reporting activities are housed in the 
Divisions d^Atfminia*rt±ion tuid Instruction. Planning activities are tied 
to an annuajNaoal getting process that results in the establishment of 
the State Boat^^f Education's priorities." Federal Title V dollars have 
also been uses&o provide technical assistance in non-federal program 
areas by funding consultants who work with local school districts in* 
developing financial management systems and stronger curriculum. 

The SEA is staffed by education prof ess ipnals, many of whom come to 
Jefferson City from positions in small ci-ty,- suburban or rural Missouri 
school districts. S,ome staff move on to positions in metropolitan school 
districts which generally pay higher administrative salaries. For ^ 
example, the former Director , of Special Education is now superintendent 
of the St. i/quis County Sgecial Services District, and several admini- 
strators, in itle I and vocational education programs in one of the 
state's largest cities had spent some years working in Jefferson City. 



Intergovernmental Relationships % 

ihe state imposes few requirements of, its own on local. school / . 
districts. While the stpte requires ^hat all eighth-grade students take \ 
a statewide basic skills test, BEST, it is the districts that determine . 
whether this test is used as a graduation requirement. The Department 
has had classification 'standards for school districts since 1950, but • 
-these are voluntary standards that describe the range of programs and 
services which should ^>e available to students in the public schools.. 
The Department's approach' to working With local districts is to develop 
ipodel curriculum &nd management programs and then "sell" them to local 
districts rather than mandate their, implementation. 

While the. SEA's primary orientation with regard to state programs 
* remains service and programmatic technical assistance, its orientation with 
regard to 'federal programs is monitoring and procedural technical assistance. 
The -major concern of federal program staff-is to protect the SEA and local 
districts from federal audits by^insuring that procedural processes are in 
order. Technical assistance is designed to 'assist local districts in 
interpreting .and meeting federal regulations. Programmatic assistance 
appears to be„ limited to the newer federal programs, such as vocational 
education set-aside^ and special education. . 

SEA Mission^ and Management 

y The State -Board of Education's priorities and the adminiJtrative style 
of the SEA reflect jthe political culture, of Missouri and educational issues 
identified by the legislature (e.g., basic skills and competency testing), 
by /statewide study commissions (school finance, vocational education) and/or 
by external mandates (equal. access, VEDS revisions, etc.). The Commissioner's 
person&l, interests are reflected in curriculum areas (citizen education, 
elementary math and science programs,' elementary reading programs) which 
have been the traditional province of the Department. The next section 
describes the political environment within which the state education 
establishment operates. 

f 

The Political Environment of Education Policymaking 

Until the early 1970s, the politics of public education in Missouri 
^evolved around ope group. — the Missouri State Teachers Association (MSTA). 
MSTA, which included administrators as well as teachers, defined Missouri's 
school needs and presented them to the state legislature while the .SEA played 
a relatively minor role. The MSTA's proposals were adjusted to meet the 
state's political tradition: that each group seeks a "narrowly defined 
program calliflflMfcr marginal adjustments in policy with as little fuss, as 
possible. No j^»ational, issues ^emerged that challenged the predominant 
yalues or vesttfl^nterestc wifhrin tjhe state's political system. 



^Masters, Nicholas A.*et al. State Politics and the Public Schools , 
New York: Alfred A. Rnoph, Inc., 1964. 



The MSTA's monopoly began to. break up in 1972 when it lost its % 
.National Education Association (NEA) affiliation. A new NBA affiliate., 
the Missouri National Education Association (MNEA) was formed, ,ahd the 
two compete actively with each other, and with a small toeric an Federation 
of Teachers (AFP) affiliate r for members. The drganl^ational Rivalry 
which followed the split damaged the MSTA's reputation as representing the 
consensus of the state's education community on issues. The .resulting » 
vacuum has been filled by Commissioner Mallory, who came to : the job just 
at the time of . the breakup of the education monopoly. ..!; 

The Legislature 

» ' m ' ' * -'"."'*• • » 

The legislature does not get substantively Involved With .federal 

education programs. Although the legislature must re appropriate federal 
aid, it complies with the recommendations of the~£EA. As federal aid in 
non-education areas has been consolidated into block grants, the legisla- 
ture has started to reconsider its role in monitoring federal programs. 
For example, the Chairman of the House Fiscal Affairs Committee is forming 
an oversight committee to look at federal block grant legislation in general 
and legislation has been introduced that would create a community services 
blopk grant fund allocation formula and administrative structure* for the 
disposition of federal community services block grant monies. 

In the last five years the legislature's involvement in education 
policy has focused on school finance. A significant school finance 
reform bill was passed in 1977, and the legislature has been concerned 
during the last two sessions with bills that would increase state sales 
and cigarette taxes in support of education. leadership on these issues 
comes from the House — principally the Chairman of the House Education 
Committee. The legislators have no staff assigned specifically to 
education issues and rely heavily on the SEA for /information. The 
Department has fostered this reliance by making a conscientious effort 
over the last 12 years to develqp an open, working relationship with the 
legislature. The SEA has apparently replaced the MSTA as the principal 
source of legislative information. 



Interest Groups • * 

Education interest groups are viewed as moderately influential in 
education politics in Missouri. The MNEA is becoming more influential as 
its membership grows: its greatest influence is in the suburbs while the 
MSTA derives power from rural superintendents and the AFT from the 
cities. Special education interests are' represented by the traditional^ < 
groups — Missouri Association for Retarded Citizens (MARC), Missouri 
Association for Communication and Learning Disabilities (MACLD) , etc. — 
( and by about 25 parents' groups, including those representing state 
schools. These groups appear to be fragmented, however. Vocational 
education interests use the Missour i /Vocational Education Association, a 
parents' association with 'a full-time director , as one vehicle for 
lobbying the legislature. 
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State Board of Education/SEA ■ „ 

* ■ ■ ...•*».. 

• t The Missour i State Board of^EcLucation is composed of eight lay 
members appointed by the Governor with thfe consent of the Senate. They 
serve for eight-year terms, and no more than four may be of the same 
political party. The Commissioner of Education is appointed by the State 
Board of Education and serves at the pleasure of the Board. Missouri has 
had only two commissioners since 1947: Commissioner Wheeler who served 
from 1947 to 1972 and Commissioner Mallory who has been in this position 
since 1972. 

* * '• 
- The SEA does not directly develop ah annual legislative package. 

Rather it pushes th$ annual pr ior ities set by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, a relatively conservative body that looks to the Commissioner for 
leadership. The Board has tended to rely on statewide commissions to 
study critical and controversial problems, • such as schoSI finance, 
special education and vocational education, and to develop a" consensus on 
proposed legislative remedies. 



Local Autonomy ^ 

Missouri has a strong tradition of local control. As noted earlier, 
the state imposes few mandates on local sdhdol districts. Although the 
Department has become more assertive in helping, school districts identify 
educational problems and working with them to Sdlve these problems, their 
management style remains one of "friendly persuasion." 

State Priorities' and Institutionalization of Service to Target Populations 

Missouri's tradition of political and social conservatism has 
resulted in limited support for "social" programs such as civil- rights, 
education of the economically disadvantaged, and bilingual education 
outside of the state's largest cities and the state education department. 
The only visible support for -Title I programs is among state and local 
Title I staff and some Parent Mvisory Councils* While the impact of 
federal cuts in the Title I program will be cushioned in the short run by 
the rolling^over of 1981-82 funds, by 1983-84 it is projected- that ^ 
services to compensatory education, students will have to be cut. 

■ State program managers* felt that .some waste can be eliminated by 
increasing class sizes, doing without new materials every year , and 
cutting out some teacher aides. local district staff felt that cuts 
would force them to be more efficient and to apply innovation to instruc- 
tional programs. All agreed , however , that fewer disadvantaged children 
would be remediated. Most also felt that without the influence of Title 
I, compensatory education would wither away in Missouri. In response to 
the question: Will Missouri make up for cuts in Title I aid?" the answer 
was uniformly "No." One respondent summarized the lack of support in 
Missouri for this program with the statement; "There have never been 
initiatives in this area before. > Why should we believe there will be in 
the future?" 
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A similar stpry can be told concerning civil rights. Court-ordered 
desegregation in St. Louis has^ngered- the legislature And there is 
little interest in replacing the millions of dollars of ESAA funds lost 
by the Kansas City and St. Couis school districts. Although an urban 
; factor was included in the formula for distributing Chapter 2 funds to 
local school districts, no attempts was made to target additional funds to 
those districts bearing the coats of desegregation. > 

There is strong statewide support, however, for special education 
ajpong interest groups and the legislature. State. aid for special educa- 
tion is "protected" to some extent from the competition for state aid • 
funds within education as its funding comes "off the top" of the annual 
state education aid appropriation. Aid can grow only at the same rate as 
the Foundation Aid, Program, however, and in recent years this has meant 
less than a four percent increase annually. Another example of the 
support f Qr special education is reflected in the creation of a committee 
of attorneys, educators, and parents in November 1981 to study how the 
potential deregulation of P.L. 94-142 might impact on Missouri special 
education statutes and the provision of services. The report notes areas 
where state law is weak* or mute and, .where appropriate, recommends 
changes to Missouri's state plan to fill gaps caused by potential federal 
deregulation. , . . 

In spite of moderate support statewide, ^a^ational education faces 
severe funding . problems in Missouri. Federal funding was cut by 18% 
this year, and the SEA, anticipates cuts of 20 and 21%, respectively, 
over the next two years. At the same time, state support of vocational 
education is stagnant, ih 1981-82, an increase of $1.5 ^million was 
authorized by the legislature, but only $500,000 was appropriated.- 
The SEA requested a $9 million increase for FY 1982, but their pleas are 
"falling on deaf ears." Vocational education competes directly with the 
Foundation Program (which includes general aid, special education aid and 
transportation aid), and vocational education interests are not optimistic 
about significant gains in funding until the economy turns around. 



The Administration of Federal and S f tate Programs 
for Special Needs Students 

This section examines the influences thajb the federal and state 
governments exert on each other in the administration of special nfeeds 
programs. First, we describe how state policies and priorities shape the 
administration of federal programs. Second, we- look at the effects that 
federal requirements have on state program administration. Finally, as 
these two streams of influence converge, we describe the compatibilities 
and conflicts that resultv 4 ' ' 4 

State Influences on Federal Programs 

There are two factors that appear to shape education poi icy in - 
Missouri andf affect the administration of federal education programs. 
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First, .there is a tension between the tradition of local school district 

au tonomy on the one hand, and the prescr iptiveness of federal \education 

law on the other. Second, the state does not share, the federal government's 

level of commitment to target populations. \ - 

* ' * \ 

Because Missouri is made up of man/ small, rural school districts, 
the SEA goes out of its way to preserve locals control. The Department * 
limits its mandates on LEAs, preferring to go the route' of "friendly 
persuasion. The administration of federal and state programs for special 
needs students reflects a continuing tension between the strong aCitonony 
of LEAs and the prescr iptiveness of federal law. LEAs are given las much 
discretion as SEA managers deem permissible, with guidance from the SEA 
coming primarily in the form of advisements and technical assistance. 
The major exception is the Title I program, where the federal government 
hks sought tight compliance with the federal law through audits at state 
and local levels. j 

! This exception can be explained by the experiences that Missouri, as 
well as other states, had with federal auditors during the ear^ly days of 
Title I. Reflecting the strong tradition of local control in the state,, 
the SEA allowed broad use of Title I funds by local school districts 
with a minimum of regulation; Audits of the program by the U.S. -Office 
of Education and General Accounting Office (GAD) in the late 1960s irere 
critical of this approach, however, and admonished the Department 
monitor local programs for compliance with federal regulations. Tha 
state's response has been to develop a Title I program that closely 
mirrors federal, legislation and regulations. ' 

The SEA's primary focus is on monitoring LEAs for compliance with 
federal regulations and keeping continuity in rules and regulations. The 
state's "Manual of Operational Policies and Guidelines" interprets i 
federaJ^policy narrowly, giving local school districts little flexibility 
in program design and operation. Title 1 programs are similar; across* the 
state: reading and language Services provided through a pull-but model. 
One of the few areas of discretion allowed LEAs is the determination of 
which grade' levels will be served by the program. Other state-imposed 
limitations include: O 

x o Annual application!? are required although the federal law would 
permit a three-year plan. 

o Title I teacher aides are required by the state to have 60 > 
credit hours of college. 

o Direct costs for support services in a Title I* project are . I 
limited to eight percent of the direct costs of instruction. 

' This tight administration of v the Title I program has kept Missouri from 
having an audit exception and has provided urban school districts yith the 
support that they need to implement some of T itle I's more controversial 
requirements, such as elected Parent Advisory Councils. On the other 
hand, Missouri's conservative and uniform interpretation of federal 
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program requirements is seen by some local school districts _as a barrier - 
to innovative program design/ Th£ SEA 1 s concern with limiting abuses in t 
Ihe Title I program /has also caused Title I staff to spend much mdre of 
their time*6n implementing changes in federal regulations .than on provid- 
ing progranmatic and instructional support to LEAs. The technical 
assistance they provide is usually in interpreting the regulations, 
choosing attendance areas, and administering the pull-out model. They v 
hold workshops for local district staff which explain regulatory changes, 
of fer guidance on computing comparability, and provide some program 
development advice. 

Because of the constraints and restrictions put on LEAs by the SEA, 
Title I has not had much effect' on the delivery of regular education. 
Title I has, however, become an important and smooth- running program for • - 
disadvantaged children in Missoijri and has had some desirable spin-offs. 

The introduction of Chapter 1 has. required Title I staff to rewrite 
their "Manual of Operational Policies and Guidelines." " Concerned about 
the unpredictable actions of federal auditors, the SEA treated Chapter 1 
as Title I with some adjustments. based on the non-binding Chapter 1 
regulations. Ebr example, the new policy book omits the 25% attendance 
area eligibility rule, but the Title I staff have ^notified IBAs that the 
1 rule sti^l seenis germissible. New language on supplanting and excess 
cost requirements is being developed vihich would be reasonable alterna- 
tives to previous language. 

In administering its Title IV-C program, the SEA is similarly 
^conservative and restrictive in defining approvable activities. Regulations 
are applied uniformly to all LEAs, giving them little flexibility in' 
program design, regardless of district needs. This approach wo*ks well 
with rural school districts but creates problems for larger suburban and 
metropolitan districts that want to be more innovate in the it programs. 

* «•■-. *~ 

The state's concern with^ local autonomy can be seen in the admini- 
stration of special education. Missouri does not add any special education 
requirements beyond those embodied in federal law. Monitoring for 
compliance with federal and state regulations is conducted "off-site," 
using I^A aid applications, local compliance plans, school censuses, and 
the required child /counts. S£aff check for children not served, inappro- 
priately identified children, inadequate staffing of programs, and 
possible supplanting of federal funds. LEAs are notified of problems, 
and the Division works on site with local districts to resolve them. < 
When the LB A* is not responsive, frtie state will withhold state aid as \ 
leverage for'gaining IJSA compliance. The Division feels that this 
approach has lessened the I£A's fear of monitoring and led to a positive 
working relationship between the state and loqal districts, ibrmal 
on-site monitoring is oonducted upon request and tfi en non-compliance is 
not resolved through tecjinical assistance. Of f-site reviews are conducted — 
.during, the first half .of the school year; the remaining six months are 
devoted to technical assistance. One of the Division's major activities 
i*;helping small school districts of 60 tp 80 students, identify ways of 
serving their small number of special education studehts. Other monitor-; 
ing activities include; valuation of IEPs by" an independent agency, ISA 
biennial audits, and Investig^ibn and resolution of all child services 
c'qfarplaints. ' . .^..-V 

• • .- :■ , * . 120 



The % second factor; that helps to explain Missour i ■ s administr at iorf of 
federal programs is- a lack of go£l congruence between the attete and. 
federal government concerning the problems rqfrthe educationally and \ „' v 
economically disadvantaged . In Missouri thesd are viewed as problems of 
the state's two large cities, St. Louis and Kansas City. Because of the 
state, political balance, St.. Louis and Kansas City are pitted against the 
more powerful rural interests and therefore exercise little power in 
the legislature. 

As 9 result,. Missouri has no bilingual education program and plays a 
minimal role in civil rights and desegregation activities. A number of 
LEAs are, or have been, under OCR or federal court-ordered desegregation 
decrees.. The State Board of Education is committed Jtio voluntary programs 
for desegregation and has developed policies, requirements, and guidelines 
£oV LEAs and SEA staff. A small technical assistance unit, funded under 
Title IV of the Civil Rights Act, assists IEAs in the preparation, * 1 
adoption, and implementation of plans, assurances, or programs for the 
desegregation of public schools. This office is also responsible for 
Title IX, Section 504, and Lau regulations. 



Federal Influences on State Programs _ ■ 

The effect of the federal education role in Missouri can be seen in 
increases in services to special needs students and in changes in the 
function and capacity of «the SEA. -First, federal programs expanded ' 
special and vocational education in Missouri. While the state had a 
special education law prior to P.L.' 94-1 42, the state law was based on a 
model which was being developed in Washington. Due process requirements 
were added to the state's legislation as a result of P.L. 94-142, and all 
special education programs in the state are now required to meet federal 
regulations. Staff in the SEA' feel that because of the federal law, 
Missouri is serving considerably roorfe students than it would have served 
otherwise and that the protections given these student* are greatly 
expanded. 

The federal Vocational Education Act and its amendments have had a 
considerable impact on the provision of vocational education programs to 
students in Missouri.. Fluids from the 1963 legislation enabled the state 
to expand its system of vocational education centers from five to 58, 
serving about 30% of the state's students. Since state vocational 
aid must be spent on staff salaries, federal dollars give LEAs some 
flexibility in the use of vocational education resources. Teacher 
education and development programs, research, and curriculum are totally 
federally funded* The set-aside funds are particularly ^important in light 
of the reluctance of many IEAs to provide these programs on their own. 
The Section of Vocational Special Needs Programs within the SEA has 
educated ££As over the last six to seven years on the importance of - 
special needs programs and has developed model programs that local boards 
of education may adopt. 



' linrcp^ensatory education,' the federal influence is not as atrohg; 
Missouri provided only a,, small remedial readingvpro^ramk. a part. of / 
special edudat ion funding^ ' The program dates back to around 1968 and 
evolved .from a program developed by- the superintendent of an urban^chool . • 
district* Although the Title I^prp^r am is not perceived as an inf^u ehcfe. V 
on this prc^ram, some funds dr^i^ed to for part Of the salaries of • 
title I teachers, freeing «P Tltlife I fund.s for other purposes. The othe* 
part of thfe program funds teachers to provide remedied Reading to non- 
Title I frU^ibleS who are^efieient in reading, ^imilarly ; , the e^tra 
weighting in the state's -^chocfi firiar^qe formula for childrenV from iin- ' 4 
pdverished families was ert^te^as p*rt of a 1974 tfchdo^ fi^we reform^ « . ; . 
law, and was designed' tp drlW ^e general operating aid intb urban 7 
school districts. The me re of poverty used — the number 4>f children' 
from families receiving Afccfc funds ~ is also* thp. variable Mjed- f or the 
sub-county allocation of Title I^unds in Missouri. " 4 ' ' ^ i ., % i\ 

Federal influences .on. the SEA *tfie wiy.it - admini6tets>its .: 
programs are more clear* Title V dollars increased -the ' SiK^^pxi^ 
in data processing; management information' systems; and ..pimnintfr reaearcl), 
and evaluation. Administrative dollars^from federal education programs c 
provided the resources and the ^need to become involved in more monitoring 
and regulation. The strong : local control ethid in the state, however/* ; 
limits monitoring, and regulation to^ fedferal programs. While the tftate r 
has been more involved irf LEA business,, e;g* r tfestii^* programs, iriforma-^ 
tion management systems, *arid school accreditation, that involtement has 
retained the SEA' s traditiOlial "hands^f fV^rvice orientation. Thus,' ^ / 
the SEA has a dual personality.^ With federal programs Jk is i hard-nosed 
and prescriptive. With 'stateKp^raips, it, doesn't mandate, but tries to 
encourage and influence local/school district practices. >; 

-, ; ; / . * ■" \ I -.5);' " ■ • ..' \ 

Compatibilities and Conflicts - / r; ^ 

At the broadest level* Missouri and the federal government have 
c different priorities. Missouri dqe& not share the federal government's < 
-priority on civil rights issues or > on programs Jfo* the economically and • 
ediicafcldnally disadvantaged. The Title I program is therefore isolated, 
and tightly administered and concern over civil rights and bilingual ^ 
education issues are no t N evidenced ♦ by state education laws or programs. ♦ 
This is not to say that Missouri is in any way antagonistic towards these 
.issues; they are simply not state priorities. " * \ 



in vocational education, where both the federal and state govern- . „ 
ment are active, conflicts arise from philosophical differences betwAr^ 
Missouri and the federal government, differences that have been exacer- ^ 
bated by thC state's fiscal crisis:.. Many of Missouri's vocational 
education administrators feel, that 4 federal, policy has shifted frqm^a - 
manpower to a social policy, 'setting up tensions between the goals of. 
state and federal vocational education programs: in tl^e state. The state r** 
^oal is reflected in the method of distributing state vocational education 
aid: "a predictable, [and uniform! amount of money for specif ied, purposes," 
with those purposes being appropriate vocational education programs. The 
state formula does, not recognize variation^ in either district wealth or ; 
need, as is required irt the distribution of federal funds. „. *V * s '. ' 
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This tension is also reflected in considerable criticism of the 
federal "s£ t-asides" requirements* It is' argued that the federal ^govern- 
ment has too many purposes and too few resouf ces .to serve these purposes, 
leading to a "dissipation of funds." ' Also, since Missouri does not have 
a state compensatory education aid program, local. districts have ftqd to 
match the set-aside . for disadvantaged students with local fundd since \ 
' the implementation of the 1976 VEA Amendments. Although the intent of 
this provision was £o serve more students, the fiscal crisis in Missouri's 
school ^districts has created some reluctance on the part of school boards 
to initiate- or to continue support for these programs, especially in. 
light of little support for programs generally for the economically 
disadvantaged. State, vocational education administtators noted that the 
state was more successful in persuading reluctant local school districts 
to undertake special needs programs when the state could provide 100% 
of the funds. , . > ^ 

In special education, problems result from federal program require-^ 
ments which the state views as ^excessive, and fr cm conflicts with exist-: 
ing state law. For example, Missouri due process laws require the V/ 
involvement of a three-person team which drives up the cdst of due 
process hearings in special education. School districts also find, the 
related services requirements "burdensome and unclear." Most IEAs are 
not equipped to provide non-educational services^ handicapped students 
so they must ^eontract with outside agencies and usually find limited 
support fr ore other state agencies. One respondent noted that special' 
education case law has taken education out of the public arena and put it 
into the arena of private education. That is, the movement is away from 
a free and appropriate public education to a "luxurious" education. 

Other problems with federal programs reflect thg nebulous and 
frequently changing nature of federal regulations. Such a concern is 
very important in a state like Missouri which strictly interprets and 
adheres to federal requirements. It was reported that because so "touch 
effort is required to understand and keep track of changing regulations, 
staff time that could be devoted to program development and technical 
assistance activities is severely limited. Again, however, it is Missouri's 
priority of "keeping it clean" that limits other programmatic activities. 

In addition to thfese conflicts, other problems commonly associated 
with federal education programs were investigated: 

o Federal requirements place substantial administrative and 
paperwork burdens on the state; 

o Federal programs create offices'or "franchises" within SEAs 
that bypass normal channels of authority and go directly to 
Washington; and 

o Federal requirements detract from the regular education programs. 

Evidence to support these assertions was not found. The first 
potential problem appeared to be .discounted at the SEA level because 
federal programs financially support paperwork and administrative work at 
that level. Some complaints were heard, however, at the LEA level about 
paperwork burden in special education. Second, there were no federal 
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■franchises"^ operating in the SEA. While federal program administrators 
may enjoy autonomy and power or information because they have studied 
and learned the regulations weil,"they are constrained by the philosophy 
of the SEA how they can interpret and apply the regulations. 

, Finally, no strong evidence was found that federal requirements 
detracted from the regular' education program. It is important to remember, 
however, that Missouri has experienced financial troubles and that there 
is competition within education for funding . Because vocational education 
must compete with other services that are protected within the state's - 
Foundation fbrmula (e.g., special education) and because of a decline in 
federal aid, vocational education currently faces severe funding cuts. 
While federal leveraging provisions do not appear to have significantly 
increased state dollars for federal purposes, these leveraging provisions 
have increased IEA spending on vocational education set-aside and Title I 
programs. These provisions, especially maintenance of effort, have 
imposed fiscal and political rigidities oh LE As facing budget constraints 
and have, % at least potentially, ; art efffect on the regular education 
program. \- t , v- . » 

i • - • • 

_ ' Summary v 

The administration of federal programs in Missour i, ahd their 
interaction with state education programs, takes place within an environ- 
ment of political, economic and social conservatism. Three factors 
appear to explain the findings presented in this case study: \ 

o a tension between a strong concern for local district autonomy 
and. the prescriptiveness of federal education lawsj . . 

' * o an "au^it mentality" » in the administration of ESEA programs th&t 
.was derived from early federal program audits; and 

o a lacJc*£ support within Missouri for programs in bilingual 
education, compensatory education and civil, rights. 

A strong local control state with many small rural school districts, 
Missouri extended its traditional "hands-off" service orientation to the 
administration of new federal programs." Program audits resulted in #ie 
state's strict and* narrow interpretation of federal regulations. Because 
of these' audits and the often vagu^ and changing nature of federal 
regulations,, the state 1 s administrative role under ESEA haa.been generally 
limited to helping local .school districts interpret federal regulations 
to run compliant .programs. The SEA takes a modified approach in admini- 
stering programs an special and vocational education, one which reflects 
the strong local control ethos and the way in which the state administers 
its own prograns. While still ensuring compliance with f<ederal regjulations 
staff are more'apt to conduct "off-site" monitoring, offer model programs 
for adoption by local districts, and to give technical assistance 
rather than demand immediate compliance.. 



The federal role in education has been instrumental in helping 
Missouri to meet the needs of its special students. P.L. 94-142 and the 
Vocational Education Act and its amendments augmented existing state 
efforts in those areas and increased the provision of services* to target 
students. Title I, while not integrated well with thp regular program, 
is a smooth- running , stable program for the educationally disadvantaged . 
SEA capacity building and administrative money from the federal programs 
have strengthened the infrastructure of the SEA and have allowed the 
department to become selectively more aggressive in program administration 

A lack of interest within the state in bilingual education, compensa- 
tory education and civil rights programs, however, haij^lgft these student 
groups vulnerable to reductions in services should, the federal government 
reduce its role in these areas.* The state has no service mandates, only 
a small remedial education program, and little interest in initiating 
activities to benefit these target populations. 
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NEW MEXICO STATE PROFILE 
Harold Wins low 
Introduction: ^fhe State Context 

New Mexico is a Sunbelt state, separated from its* neighbors, by 
history, tradition and culture. The state has a high proportion of * 
Hispanic citizens whose cultural identity reflects the area's isolation 
during its 250 years as a Spanish colony. Little cultural identity exists 
with Mexico, except in the southern parts of the state. Relatively large 
Indian ^populations in the state retain traditional ways, although €hey are 
increasingly becoming involved in the mainstream New Mexico economy. The 
arrival of the Anglos brought the area railroads, mineral extraction, new 
cities and, ultimately, a center for atomic energy research and testing. 

As the importance of subsistence agriculture and stock raising 
declines, those from the rural areas are increasingly deserting their 
rural homes to seek jobs in Albuquerque, Santa Fe or urban centers outside 
the state. Development of uranium mining since the 1950s, expansion of 
the oil industry, continuing atomic research at Los Alamos and Albuquerque, 
and the growth of small manufacturing firms have served to diversify the 
state's economy and provide new jobs for all sectors of the population. 

New Mexico's economy usually outperforms that of the nation as a 
whole during national recessions. Reasons include the lack pf reliance on 
manufacturing (7.4% of non-agricultural employment vp. 22% riationally) and 
the oil and gas industry, which, is fairly resistant to recession. During 
Fiscal Year (FY) J $82 , employment increased by 2.0%; personal income by 
12.5%. However, the state has also. experienced periods of "bust" following 
mineral "bodtts," such as that now occurring in the uranium industry. 
Thus, New Mexicans take a fiscally conservative path in order to. provide 

cash reserves for future emergencies. 

>• * ' 

New Mexico has 89 local education agencies (LEAs) , with a public ' 
school population of 262,038. This figure does not include Indian 
students served by the Buread of Indian Affairs schools; The state is v 
presently experiencing a moderate decline in school enrollment (down 
1.86% between School Year (SY) 1981 and SY 1982). Private school* enroll 
20,319. 

Education plays a major role in the state's politics Because it 
comprises a large share of the state budget (50% of , the budget go6s for 
elementary and secondary; with higher and postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion,; the figure approaches 80%). Disparities in property wealth lea the 
state to assume the bulk <pf public school* finance beginning in the raid-^ 
1930s. Sincje then there has been only minor reliance on property taxation 
fp* school support. The state includes. large areas ot land un£er federal 
ownership. Thus, various agencies (the Bureau of Land Management, the 
National Forest Service, Department of Defense* Department of Ehergy) 
contribute to schools through several devices such as payraehts in lieu of 
taxes. N . - ■ % "j 

Preceding paragraphs condensed from Simmons, Marc. "New Mexico." 
In Lamar, H.R. , (ed.) . Readers Encyclopedia of the American West , NeW 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1977, pp. 831-834»\. \ . 7 
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For the past several years, special education has been a major policy 
concern as the state has undergone Sec. 504-based litigation, refused 
participation in p.L. 94-142, and seen an increase of 1,080% in special 
education expenditures since 1972. For several years now, there has been 
a general disinclination to participate in federal education programs 
because of perceptions, about the "dependence" and uncertainty created by 
4:hem, as well as their regulations. 

Presently, basic skills', minimum student competency and teacher 
competency are important concerns. Another issue of longstanding salience 
and increasing in importance as enrollments decline is how far to go in sup- 
porting small LEAs as opposed to requiring their closure or consolidation 
(33 of the 89 LEAs. have less than 500 Average Daily Membership (ADM), of 

these 19 have ADM of 250 or less) . K V- , 

. ♦ - - ,» .' _ +i 

' Education Policy Within the State 

Structure of Education Policy a *' 
: 1 — ' -* 

Education and the Legislature . The New Mexico legislature meets for f 
a' 60-day session every 'other year . On alternative years, the legislature 
meets for a 30-day session to mak£ appropriations, and respond to any ' 
gubernatoriedL initiatives. The legislators have traditionally been rural 
and conservative. Various challenges to this power bloc have come ftora 
Albuquefeue (until recently, under represented in terms of its one-third 
of the slate's 1.3^million population) dnd liberal elements in the north- 
western, primarily Hispanic and Indian area of the state. A coalition of - 
these groups — the'Mama Lucies" — wrested power from the traditional 
bloc in 1976. Between 1970 and 1978, when power returned to the rural, 
conservative bloc/ the Mama Lucies securdd^the passage of the school 
finance reform act, a bilingual education, act and a progressive special 
education law, while also increasing the level of support for education. 
Although no longer in control, the liberal and urban interests ■.influence 
is expected to increased the future, particularly with the latdst 
reapportionments. 

Traditionally, )rfie- legislature waged Battles over fliiiding, : 'district 
lines, and the vagaries of general school governance. During the, 1970s, > 
the legislature rejected requests by the stgte education agency (SEA) tp 
undertake financing of activities . for which federal fjinds were available; - ( 
This attitude, -in part, may, reflect the lorigstandi rig/rple .of the federal 
government in the financing of education in New Mexico" ~ federal ownership 
of lands within the state r s borders produces varidus sorts of royalties 
^and other revenues'. Indian reservations receive educational funds from 
the federal government, and Impact Aid has lon^ been) ah important source 
of funding. As the Great Society education programs began to appear, the 
securing of .such federal assistance seems to have received little atten- 
tion by the- legislature. Into the 1970s, the SEA participated in virtually 
every -federal* entitlement program and many competitive ones, in the 
process amassing a quite sizable federal progragje portfolio. 



•flaring the 1970s, the legislature began to scrutinize the SEA more 
closely. This reflects in .part the more extensive role pf the legislature 
in education finance decisions, leading legislators to wonder what all that 
money was buying. In addition, the state was hit' with a;monstrous set of 
Title I audit exceptions that seems to have impressed on the legislators' 
minds the fact that this hew federal money brought with it rules and, 
responsibilities. ^ 

I the legislature discovered that the SEA was the recipient of large 
amouh^s of federal funding (relative to the total budget for the agency) 
— funcHjig that received little or no legislative oversight. Figures for (>t 
federal grants only appeared on the operating budget after the legislature 
recessed. When the legislators returned to town; the money 'had been 
spent, and there, Was little they could do about 'it. In response, the 
more conservative legislature seated }n 1978 developed a policy that it 
would not, make up for the loss of any funds from these federal programs. 
If the SEA wished to participate in the programs, the SEA would ano 
assume the risk of the money and staff positions going 4 away. Thi/ policy 
creates some difficulties for the SEA, but high-level officials in the 
department themselves believe that the state 1 8 involvement with federal 
programs should be, both selective and minimal. 

The School Finance System . New Mexico \u a state with a long ■ 
history of significant state-level contributions to public education. In 
1974, the legislature passed a highly progressive 'schbol finance system 
which allocates money through a foundation aid formula* The state 
guarantees every school district a dollar amount per child. (The legisla- 
ture approved $1,540/per ynit value f or SY 1983.) Actual district 
allocations are based on this essentially per-child aimounfasi adjusted by 
special weights for early childhood education, special education, bilingual 
education, the training an# experience of teachers, small schools, small 
LEAs, and one rural/isolate^ district. For SY 1983, total program costs 
for the equalization guarantee are set at $557.8 million',, an increase 
of 13.7% over the prior year. - , 7 

- Administration of the finance system is the responsibility of the 
Public School Finance (PSF) divisiorf of . the Department of Finance and . 
Administration. The director of ESP is a gubernatorial appointed who 
administers the finance formula, reviews arid approves local district 
budgets. PSF and the SEA have periodically experienced conflicts with 
each other. 

' The State Superintendent bf -Public" Ills trufctiote. l The state Superin- 
tendent, Leonard tie Layo^ is a scrappy jpid-timer who has survived numerous 
power struggled and controversies over his 19^year tenure. Under him, 
the state education department has experienced steady overall growth in 
size and influence over education in New Mexico. Throughout the periodic 
spats with, and challenges f torn; other state agencies, unfriendly legisla- 
tors, district superintendents and interest groups, De Layo has somehow 
been able , to survive. He is a master at devising political strategies, 
knowing, when to attack Tmd when to make tactical retreats. Much legisla- 
tive liaison has recently been turned ov^r to De Layo's assistant superin- 
tendents, as the SEA endeavors to increase the state share off the agency's. 
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support in the face of federal cuts. Despite his durability, however, 
Superintendent De Layo does not appear to embrace a particular education 
philosophy*. Rather, he tends to be issue-oriented and highly sensitive 
to the volatile politics in the state. * 

The Role of Albuquerque. " Albuquerque exerts considerable influence 
over educational policy in New Mexico. With one-third of total ADM in 
the state (just over 76,000 of the state's total of, .262, 038) and a 
progressive superintendent and staff, there is frequent tension between' 
Albuquerque interests atid the more traditional power cliques in the 
state. * ■> ' ' ■ " fc * 

• \ ■ . .* • '•' ' ' ' rj. 

Albuquerque has generally been alone in trying to get legislative 
support to address urban issues that, for New Mexico, have been unique 
to AlbuquerqueV Recently, however, other cities have experienced major - 
growth (Santa Fe>Jtosweil, Farmington, Grants).- With that growth, 
cities are experiencing many- of the sarnie problems Albuquerque has been 
trying to deal witji x>ver the years. As a result, the roots of an urban 
coalition seem to be forming;Which are likely ;tp influence state politics 
in the' future. 



Federal Programs 

New Mexico participates in a large number, of federal programs in- 
volving both general and categorical purposes. During SY 1981, L^As in / 
the .state received $102.3 million from federal. sources. The largest 
programs are P.L. 874 (Impact Aid), which provides general purpose 1 
support in- the amount of $26>5 million during SY 1981, and the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I 'which > provided $22.3 miiUion. 
The federal categorical programs are administered by discrete offices 
which operate in relative isolation from the rest of the SE^. Following ' 
are descriptions of the workings of the major federal program offices in 
the stdte. / " v ' ; ' > 

,j» *" *' ".*' . • t . . . m ' , 

ESEA Title I . The Title I program in New Mexic? is administered; by 
six staffers who have responsibility for both the basic and the state- 
operated programs. The Title I office does not issue any state-level 
rules or guidelines, but rather makes any necessary interpretations* is 
applications are r^eived ^ in the course of monitoring visits. The, 
office exfsts in extreme isolation from the rest of the SEA, including 
other federal program offices. This isolation is described as being an 
effect of audits of state program administration which called for greater 
assurances that the money was being spent only for Title I administration. 

Monitoring is conducted by SEA staff accompanied by district- - 
level staff. Title I off icials feel that;* the use otz di^ let 'staff 
helps to demonstrate the evenhandedness of their monitoring as well as • 



Jin his review, of the draft of this case study, the State Superintendent 
took issue with our characterization of the Title I unit as being in 
"extreme isolation." He noted that the "program manager for this unit is 
a part of the Instructional Cabinet policy-setting group, and has direct 
and frequent ties Vith .the Certification Unit, Elementary and Secondary 
Unit, and with the Special Education Program." 



keeping local staff up4>n the- requirements. The monitoring periodically 
coincides with the state's In-Depth reviews (See Page 16), but Title I 
rules require vf&its more frequently. Due to recent budget cuts, mpnitor- 
ing for the Title I Basic and Migrant programs has been combined. 

Currently $0% of Title I programs statewide are pull-Outs. The 
district decides on program design, according to the state office. State 
officials add ^however, that pull-Outs are "forced on districts because 
otherwise it's hot an identifiable Title I program." Program areas and 
related expenditures as of 1980 were as follows: 





Table 1 




v ^ 


Title 


I Program Areas and Related Expenditures 


Subject : „ 


♦Districts - 


$Million- _ 


% Total Expend i turesr' . 


Reading 


60 


10.6 


49f.8 . l > 


Language Arts 


43 


5.7 


2d.B 


Math 


V'^>- 40;- - 


2.7 


/2.8 


Kindergarten 


3 


.59 


/2.7 


ESL 


>!. 3 


.31 


' 1.5. ' — ; r ■ 


OLSH* 


• , < . 2, 


1.1 


< - 5.3s 


All Other 




.24 


'1.1 ^ 



*Oral Language, Speech and Hearing 

-Source: New Mexico StatS Department of Education (NMSDE) . Title I . 
Report, 1979-80 , Albuquerque i NMSDE,, 1980. 

' . . : ' ''>' : ' ■ ♦ ... : ' 

Reading, language arts and math clearly predominate; other areas represent 
only a smattering of tottei funds. Hiree* districts operate what are called 
English as a second Language (ESL> programs, but the state office is 
fairly strict about. disiallbwing the uie df Title I funds for anything 
called bilingual. Nonetheless, districts are allowed to use "bilingual 
approaches" where necessary to deliver the remedial services* 

•K During 1980, 49.4% of Title I expenditures were for instructional 
aides, 39.4% for teachers. Student participation has varied somewhat, 
declining overall from 58,614 during 1970 to»3£,385 in 1980. At r t}*& same 
time, the st^te allocation has increased from. $8.8 million in 1970 to 
$22.8 millipn iri SY '1981. Even with inflation, these figures reflect the 
shifts in. programs toward greater concentration of services arid fewer, 
participants since the audits of the early 1970s. . \ 



BSEA Title I - Migrant . There are some 3,200-4, 000 identified 
migrant children in New Mexico. These children are located primarily ir* v 
the sputhern^portions of the state, part* of a migrant stream , from T^x^is. ; - 
The Title I migrant program is administered at the state level along with * 
the basic program." In" addition, there are three regional coordinators who" 
visit each project monthly. The migrant project directors are aclpse-knit 
group and hav^ frequent meetings with each other. v'V' 
■• "*■'#'... * ■ 

State officials think the migrant program is good in intention hut 
fraught with problems. They are particularly critical cf the provisions 
that allow services for "formerly migrant" children tp ; continue for f ive 
years, feeling that this provision leads to abuse of the program, Twp< 
consultants have beeh retained by the state office to validate counts of 
migrants, and the state monitoring is focusing on trying to tighten the 
program. * ; • 

■ . '. ' • .' *■ ' ' ■■ .'. - *; ' ■ '* ' 

State allocations for the migrant program increased dramatically., 
from the 1974-75 level of $938,350 tp $2,373,794 in 1577-78.. Puring SY - , 
1980-1981 the state received slightly more) $2,394,282. '*«. J 

BSEA Title IV-B . Title IV-B has been administered out pf the title 
IV-B office; within a Title IV group that is now being converted io^ttie ^ 
Chapter 2 group. The Title TV-B ft off ice is also "known as the Efyctftiional 
Resources Center and includes two library media consultants tone of whom! 
Is alsq the* coordinator) and support ftaff. * When Chapter 2 of the 
Education Consolidation and Inpfoye'ment Act (ECIA) becomes effective, „ one, 
of the' consultants will be picked up' with state monies ; the oth^r will be 
paid ou€ of Chapter 2 vfiinds. ' ' ' 

The state received $1.1 million in Title IV-B taoney duririg 1980-^19*1, 
up slightly Irom the SY 1986 lever of $0.92 million. Title IV^-B funds 
ar,f distributed according to the following formula: 70% by enrollment; 
15% by a small district (1,100 AJ|M) weight; and 15% by a weight for 
districts with below state-average scores on a fifth grade achievement 
tfest. No equalization factor is included since the state guarantees 95% 
of local revenues. ' 

The state off ice is responsible for the aj^r<^al of to 
t ions for funding, for "program implement atipn^Jwhich ^eems to mean 
technical assistande), and for monitoring. -"-tfSe^tate requires LEAs to 
demonstrate in their applications how the funds wil;l Be used to benefit 
the children who generated triem. In addition, the state has required 
districts to name a local advijpory council $a help determine how to spend 
the funds. (Federal law does not. require local councils. ) c . 

Monitoring is conducted in con junctioh with the staters ^rtrt>epth ^ f 
review / $oqe4a which gets to 15, of the' stated 89 districts per year. 
Other monitoring ii done in 4i8t:riicts in need of /•specials ^assifi^Mcer^ or ' 
upon IiSA ^efiuest. Findings from janitor ling visits are issued within : 60 
days in a report to whict ^ t^ 6 P days. 

ESfiA Title IV*C» The Title IVr& program is administered out pf ah y 
of fice by the same fiain* su^rvised : ;;( along <wifch Title IV-B) by the state's ' 



director of title IV. when Chapter % becomes effective, the Title IV^ 
office will become the Chapter 2 office to administer tlibse funds. 

» During 1,980-81 , the- state received $584,658 *br Tftle IVrG, down slightly 
fronrthe SY 1980 figures of $619 ,379^ **i}urihg those y£ars, New, Mexico V 
exceeded the minimum 15% set-aside for handicappfc<rprojects*devoting**25% 

p of the 1980 and ,33% of the 1981 allocation to that purpose. * The Title 
IV-C director noted that small districts tended to evap has ize special 
education* apparently reflecting increased responsibilities* ia'that Area 
imposed by the strengthening of the special education law in recent .< 
years. . '- V\ ' ' '.'■'.*' r " ■ . ? J 

, -A- " ■' .• . : ■ . 

• State-developed priorities for Title IV-C projects are (in ord$r): 
basic skills improvement, programs ta serve students with special needs, 
drop out prevention,? professional development for school-level staff , ^ 
fine arts , and environmental education. The state has its own system for' 
validating project designs and discourages adoption of 'designs £oming 
from* the National Diffusion Network list. - 



The LEA application was designed jointly by the state: advisory 
council for Title IV-C, "subject 'matter specialists^^ the Title^IV-C 
staff i The program director said that >many "districts had problems bothp 
in devising projects and writifcg good proposals. In some years, not all 
funds were distributed. Thus, the state initiated' an ambitious technical 
assistance effort 'that seems to have improved ilhe situation.. To cowply> * 
with the requirement *1jhat program funds be * distributed through "equi- 
table competition," the 8tat£ office funds workshops and 'provides direct* 
^technical assistance to vgpttfller 'school d is trl<^ts^ in order .^o make their 
proposals mone competitive. 

.. .-v, . c - 

\ Monitoring is , conducted by the Title IV-C st^f ft? annually at every 
project site. The monitoring stresses program compliance and looks at 
the extent to which the project is attaining its objectives. The s tat e-^ 
wide advisory council for Title JV arranges fbr independent evaluations 
9f each project. X;'*^ " 

ESEA Title V . Title V has contributed approximately, $500*000 per ; 
year to the SEA budget. The funds wer;e devoted to a number of used until 
T974 when a federal audit led the department to 'move ^all the f ttnds : 
(except for about $10,000 used for staff development) inW- the Elementary/ 
Secondary pffi^ce- of the Instructional Division. (This of f ice is responsi- 
ble for administration of the Educational Standards/iij^Depth Review, 
System. ) Wit^ the consolidation of Title V irito -ECIA Chapter 2,. the 
'st&te* Was stepped up its effort over the last few years to replace 
federal with state support for this group's activities. In the interim, 
a substantial share of the SEA' s allocation of Chapter 2 will be directed 
to the El^entai^r/Seoondary group. In a letter to 'the staff director of 
the Legislative Finance Committee describing federal, program i participation 
the superintendent described Title V as having been used for .the past >. 
1<P years vto carry out "basic statutory and regulatory functions" including 
local school evaluation, review and. recommendation of textbdoks, accredi- 
tation and technical assistance in basic skills improvement. 



ESEA Title VII . r LEAs in the state have participated in Title VII /,.. 
programs since SX 1970.^ During that year, five LEAs had grants totalling 
some $370,000 and "serving '1 ,168 students.* During SY 1982, 18 of the 
state's 89 LEAs had Title VII projects totalling $2.6 million and serving 
5,400 students. Many LEAs have used' Title VII funds to establish biiingual 
programs, later continuing their support with state bilingual and other 
state and local funds. During SY 1981, 42 districts received $3.3 
million through the finance formula's weight of 0.3 for bilingual program 
participants. (This is based on a count of 8,097 f ullrtime equivalent 
ADM in state-approved programs.) — 

The SEA receives a grant ($146,820 in FY 1982) to coordinate Titl^ 
VII programs in the state and- to conduct technical assistance. While, 
Title VII does not require SEA~ approval of LEA applicatfons, one district 
director of bilingual education to,ld us 'that 3 the SEA receives their V 
Applications for; approval prior . *tq .sc&missifc^^^ 

When asked why this 1 was dbrte,/ tie replied, "If they didn't 'approve it 
first; we might still get Jikdeii^ but the state would come down hard on 
us" in terms of jnonitoriiig and Wutihy Qf Jthe programs. Despite this 
perception, this LEA director (as well, as respondents 'in other LEAs) has 
what id described \ as a g<*3d, collegia! relationship with the department's 
Title VII coordinator • V* V 

\ . • . - . • *; 

Vocational Education . The vocational education group is located 
organizationally under the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction (as 
it has been except fbr a brief period following the 1968 Vocational 
Education Amendment when Vocation education had its own division on an 
equivalent level with Instruction) . The organization *is now caflled 
Occupational and Continuing Education and includes discrete offices for » 
program administration and Curriculum development; vocational specialists. ; 
(home economics, agriculture, trades and industry,, etc.) special popul^-, > 
tions (handling the set-asid^s) ; pqstsecondary administration, adult 
education, community educfitidn, and industrial development training (a. > 
loose joint venture with the state's Department of C^^erce and Industry) . 

v the bulk of federal vocational education money received btf the state 
(about $4.5 jniUittti in 1980-1981) goes into postsecondary programs. Only 
.money generated by the sfet-asidea fotf special populations goes to secon- 
dary schbols. This allocation is based on the state's determination that 
it would be too difficult to coordinate the grants with the state's 
equalization formula, as well as a^concern that, given the amount of the 
federal aliocatibn, the money would ..pe spread too thinly among secondary y 
schools. Other federal monies do go into the ; secondary level including 
CETA funds (total state allocation of about $678,000 in 1981) and money 
generated in connection with energy-related activities in the Four Cornerjl 
aya (amounts, fluctuate from jugt over $23,000 in 1973 to over $99,000-^ 
irr1978). A Fbur Corners grant financed construction of one district 1 s 
vocational high school f for example. 

Originally, the state's school finance formula included a weight for 
vocational education programs,, but later the costs of vocational education 
were just factored into tlje» genecil ADM and high school weights. Several 
proposals to reinstitute a speteial^vocational education weight have been 
introduced to the legislaturer, v but^never .passed. While legislation to 
fund the department's development of a statfi master plan for vocational 
education failed in the last session, the SEA developed such a plan on 
its own. The plan was subsequently adopted by the St^te Board. 



State Programs 



New Mexico has three of the major types of categorical programs 
included in our study: bilingual education, special education, and 
vocational education* * The vocational education program was discussed 
above under federal programs. In- this section we have also included an 
SEA activity of particular importance in considering federal and state 

interactions, the Education St/andards/In-£epth Review System. 

-. * . ■ .......... - - .. ... v ... 

Bilingual .Education Act . New Mexico's current law, rthe Bilingual • 
Multicultural Education Act, was passed in 1973. Then, a** part of the 
19*74 school finance reform legislation, a pjjpil weight of 0,3 was addec^ 
for students enrolled in bilingual education clashes. The^current i 
guidelines were written in 1977 and revised in 1979. Establishment of : 
programs is at the option of local district authorities. However, once 
an LEA undertakes a program it must, ooraply with the guidelines which , 
place, priority for programs at grades K- 3 and provide that $ student's, 
participation may be for no longer than one-half day. Forty- two of the 
state's 89 districts operate state-funded bilingual education programs 
(237 schools) . Most of the district's bilingual program^' began as Title 
VII projects. Presently the federal bilingual 'funds are used to expand 
services beyond those allowed under the state's program. 

Special Education , The current special education law' in New Mexico 
was passed in 1972. A lawsuit challenging New Mexico's nonpar ticipat ion 
i& P.L. 94-142 and alleging noncompliance with Sec. 504 led to modifica- 
tipnQ fipth in the rules and, financing of special education *in the state. 
(The plaintiffs won onlyj^v their^Sec. 504 claim.) In fact, the rejection 
of P.L. 94-142 is of tenr^escribed as the vehicle by which a substantially j 
greater legislative appropriation for special education was secured. 
Since 1975, enrollment in special education has more than doubled, and 
these students presently account for 10% of enrollment. State funding . 
for special education rose from $4.5 million in 1971-1972 to $48.6 
million during the 1980-1981 school year. J Expenditures for 1981-1982 are 
projiedted at $5^.8 million, an increase of 23% ftom the SY 1981 figure. 
Special education' is financed through the general finance formula. 
£unds are generated according to the number of programs in the; milder cate- 
gories (Class A and B) and by the number .of pupils for the more severely 
handicapped students (Class C and D) . For example, a Class D child is 
weighted 3.5, and a Class A/B resource room is counted as 20 ADM. 'The 
procedural safeguards and paperwork requirements of the New Mexico law are 
described as being as extensive as those of any other state. 

■ ■ - ■ < ' ; ■' 

Education Standards In^Depth Review System . The SEA exerts consider- 
able influence over LEA programs through the New Mexico .Education Standards 
(NMES) whi<sh cover virtually all aspects 61 elementary/secondaty education. 
New Mexico law requires the State Board of Education promulgate standards 
in the following areas: 

o curriculum! 

o organization and administration of education; 
6 recordkeeping (other than financial which is the responsibility 

of the public School Finance Division); * 
o student membership accounting; 
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o, teacher preparation; " ■ * * 

o physical condition of schools; and v 

o - educational facilities, including, laboratories and libraries'.' 

Detailed program design and curriculum content standards have been T '- % 
promulgated for each or these areas, - including provisions dealing w^thi 
special education, bilingual education, and vocational education* 

Prior to adoption of the standards, the SEA 1 s sole sanction in its 
dealings with LEAs was disaccreditation — a stick too big for effective 
use. * When^ the 'current NMBS were promulgated in 1974, tjjtie SEA also , ? — ^ 
began monitoring for LEA compliance with the standards* Uhis monitoring , 
is called the in-Depth Review (or more commonly, the "In-Depth") . Each**; 
of the staters 89 LEAs get an In-Depth Review every six ye&rs. #he 
review team is composed of one person representing each curriculum area 
(which total **bout 12) . the team has* typically spent one to two weeks in / 
an LEA (depending oh.JJSA size) , but the SEA expects fcO'havte to m^ke sOn^ ; 
cuts in length of monitoring visits 'because -of budget reductions. During* 
the visit, . the team reviews each standard item-by-item, Checking to see 
if the LEA hatf a planned program (e.g. , objectives for each curriculum 
area must be established) and" whether the LEA has feet appropriate strate^ 
gies for meeting the various ""objectives. n If the team identif ies deficien- 
cies in the LEA program, it prepares a report including recommendations ; 
"to bring the district iiito compliance. The LEA then has one/ year ip , * 
implement an agreed-upon compliance plan, or face having its c^e referred. / 

to the accreditation groupfor further action. ^ 

i * ^ 

Together the above .constitutes what we came to refer to as the 
Education Standards/In-Depth t (ES/ID) -Review System. An SEA official in* 
the, group responsible for the ES/ID stated that the system provides the 
department with a "way of exercising the. power we were supposed to have " 
in the first place. " - Some legislators and' many LfeA off icials,, however,. V 
believe that the system violates the philosophy of Ibcal control which t 
has rhetorical, if not great practical, significance, in the %Wte. 

' .; ■;• ... v ' \ * '• • * 1 .. . \ . 

Constitutional Protections * Tyo provisions "in *the state constitution 
are of relevance to this study. tati9» XII, Secjtion* 1 of the constitution 
required the; existence of a "uniform system of free public schools!* r 
sufficient for the education of, and open to, all the children of school' l ' 
age in thfe state." This provision is interpreted to require the provision 
of a free appropriate public education for all students in New Mexico, 
and is one of the legal bases the State Board uses- for promulgation of 
the Education Standards. < ; x 

The sedortd £rovisioh* adopted wt>eri New Mexico acquired statehood, 
secures the educational tights of children of Spanish descent, prohibits 
discrimination against them, and prohibits toe creation oi separate 
schools (Art. XII, Sec. 10). Finally, the state constitution requires the 
legislature to provide fbr a sufficient number of teachers *with proficiency 
in both Spanish and English to meet the needs of non-English speakers 
(Art. XIt, Sec. 8, as interpreted by Attorney General Opinion Np. 68-15). 



The SEA as an Organization 

The SEA's participation in federal programs has played .a significant 
role in Altering .the^ agency's size r functions and relationship: to. LEAs v 
within the state. Federal influence Jias come through th£ department's 
role as administrative body for various -federal programs, and through the 
use of ESSA Title V monies. However, growth in the state's share off* 
school finance and the multi-faceted movement for greater accountability V 
of, the education system have been equally V influential as. federal- involve- 
ment in prompting changes in the SEA 'over the last 15-20 years, ; 
> . ... v. • • \ * , ."v- • ' ~ • . ■ * • ': 

•Ti j 'V * ■ • ; ■' * " ■ ■» •. . ■'. . 

Size and structure 

The influence; of federal programs in increasing the $ize and altering 
tjie organizational structure of the SEA Is seen in the federal contributioA 
to it3 operating budgets in organizational changes effected over, the past - 
20 years; and in the use of federal Title V monies to help pay the dbsts 
of -eacercigihg heiK Responsibilities imposed, by the accountability^ movement 
"in the state and tftbfu state ■s 1 ' assumption of a greater share*' of school -finance 
costs. By 1976;. the 'federal government contributed 48.2% of the SJJA's ■< 
administrative budget. This f igurb ^reached its high rfo'int in 1978 when the * 
federal share was 58%. A combination of a decline in federal dollars 
generally since 1978, the state's nonpar ticipation in P; L. 94-142, and an 
"SEA policy of reducing reliance on ^federal administrative funds all / 
yielded* a steady decline in the federal share of the department's budget. 
By 1981-1982, the federal share was down td 38.9%. A further decline is . 
expected with anticipated federal 4 cuts, particularly given the consoll- . - : " 
datipn of Titles iy aril V into ECIA Chapter 2. 



'Figure 1 shows the organization of the Instructional Division of 
■the Netf^ Mexico State^ Department of Education during five selegted years ' 
between 1961 and* 1*981. According to an SEA respondent, prior to 
passage of the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) in 1958/ there 
were only two curriculum specialists in the department.^ Figure 1*shows 
tlie post-NDEA (1961) organization of the Instructional Services area which 
ipcludjigjs ' 1 1 curriculum specialist? (not counting vocational education) and 
functions such as teacher education and certification. " 

By 1969, the organization clearly reflected passage of ESEA 
offices for Title VI (special education) , Title VII ([bilingual) 9 guidance 
and counseling (old Title III) , libraries (old Title II) , cbippens^ory 
education and inigrant educatiop (Title I) , although funds .management . *' ■ 
responsibilities were placed separately in the division of Administrative, 
Services. Additionally, fche chart shows an v office of Education Professions 
Development (reflecting the influence of the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act * — EPDA) • ' > , * 

T>he 1969 chart shows that a separate vocational education division 
was established. At the same time extended state responsibilities were # 
created under the Vocational Education Act (VEA) of 1963, and the VEA * 
amendments of 1968. By 1969., the vocational education division included 
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an office ? f or special needs groups, ppstsecondary and adult vocational 
. education, and research ~ all initiatives of the 1960s vocational educa- 
tion legislation at the federal level. 

Further growth' related to federal activities is seen in the 1971 * 
organization chart where Offices for Follow-Through and Title III have 
been added, as well as distinct offices for Title II~and Title III of NDEA. 
Indian Education was moved to Instructional Services from the Admini- * 
strative Services Division, as was the funds management responsibility * 
for Title. I, which became part of an expanded office for Title I/Compen- 
satory Education. " 

'. . : t ' " ^ 

The 1977 and 1981 chartd^show the emergence of the Elementary/ 
Secondary group within the Instructional Division. This development 
coincides with implementation of the New Mexico Education Standards 
(promulgated in 1974) and the New Mexico Basic Skills Plan (passed in 
1S77 by . the State Board of Education) , both pf which are the responsi- 
bility of the Elementary /Secondary group. The accountability movement 
in New Mexico is reflected by the NMES and the Basic, Skills plan. Both 
activities carried with them new SEA responsibilities for* technical 
assistance, monitoring and assessment of LEA progress. /, 

, Of equivalent importance in the growth of the SEA has been the growth 
in th^ state's traditionally large share of education finance. By 1974, . 
the year before implementation of the state's major school finance reform, 
the state contribution accounted for 60,9% of LEA budgets. With the new 
finance reform law, the state share jumped to 64.5% in 1975, and by 1981 
had reached ^7.7%. With these increases in state funding, the legislature 
called for greater state oversight and scrutiny of LEA programs. Both the 
division of Public School Finance and the SEA became more active in this 
regard. 

Funds from ESEA Title V have played a major role in helping the SEA 
to 'fund the exercise of these, expanded responsibilities. One department 
official observed, "We have received about one-half million dollars from 
Title V, and we never c&uldhave gotten that much from the ^legislature. 
That money has' allowed us to develop and operate a lot of what are now 
basic functions, like developing and monitoring compliance with the - 
standards, teacher certification, and so on." In addition, the consensus 
of opinion among our respondents was that the SEA had been an extremely 
unattractive source of employment due to low pay and little prestige 
Title V funds helped change that to some extent (although SEA staff are 
"Bvfcill paid less than their counterparts in the larger LEAs) . The federfel 
programs coordinator in a large LEA noted that following the passage of 
ESEA, "the state department drew people primarily from rural schools, 
since the big districts could pay more. When the big federal dollars 
came in, the state could pay more than jft had, and that both improved 
staff quality and lessened turnover." 



Functions and Capacity 

Accompanying the growth and structural changes in the SEA over the 
past 20 years have been changes in the ktnds^of activities the department 
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is involved in, the functions department staff must perform, arid the 
overall capacity of the agency to make and effect education policy and v 
to Supervise the activities of LEAs within the state. Involvement with 
federal programs along with several other sources of influence have 
combined to produce these changes. ' > *\ / / 

v „•'"■_, * ^ *« . ■ ' . ✓ ■ , ... * 

FFior to its involvement with the National Defense Education Act, 
the SEA was an agency that had few responsibilities and little formal 
interaction yith LEAs; Respondents agreed that NDEA was largely responsi- 
ble for awakening the SEA in the late ?950s and early 1960s. They also 
agreed that a shift occurred around the mid-1970s from the newly found 
curriculum/technical assistance fpcus, to a focda on • regulation, monitoring 
and procedures, 1 Opinions differ , however; on theptTmary cause for t^is 
shift. A district superintendent discussed the changes . in the SEA over 
this period: 

After NDEA passed, it was «f very exciting time. 
The state gave us lotts of curriculum help, and ( 
the relationship wad very collegial. Then, over . 
the last 10-15 years, came a transition to a ' 
regulators/monitoring orientation. Why? Pres- 
sure from^e^islators, pressures about the quality 
* of /education. The state department always caves 
in and promises to hit on the locals, never to de- 
fend the system. 

When asked whether federal programs had anything to do with these changes, 
this superintendent said that the "federal programs taught the state the 
elaborate rules approach and thereby helped the states learn how to do 

it." ■' ' 

Federal program requirements for application approval, monitoring and 
evaluation have certainly played a major role in this shift from curriculum 
development and associated technical assistance (through NDEA), to the 
development of procedures (how to decide vs. what to decide), monitoring, ^ 
and compliance-oriented technical assistance (through ESEA and later 
federal initiatives) . Nonetheless, other influences seem equally important. 

First, the department's functions were affected by legislation involving 
education finance and governance. In addition to influencing the number of 
staff, increased state funding contributions have altered the kinds of 
activities expected of the SEA. For, example, the legislature has required 
more information on local programs from the department as the state 
share of LEA funds has grown. In addition, in the mid-1960s, the state 
changed to an elected [vs. appointed] State Board and an appointed [vs. 
elected] State Superintendent. A legislative respondent characterized the 
SEA prior to this change as a "political dumping ground and haven for 
retired district superintendents." The changes in governance, this 
respondent believes, made "the Super intendency less a popularity contest, 
and the State Bo^rd more accountable." 

Second, in the early 1970s the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was coming under attack from various sources. One source was - 
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the Chief of Public School Finance (PSP) , who had gained, notoriety as a 
result ^of his efforts in the 1974 finance reform legislation. According 
to several respondents, this PSP Chief ; had attenpted to make or inf luence 
education policy through *is office's control of the LEA budget-making and 
approval process. Another source of attack was a move by some in the 
legislature to remove the Superintendent from office. These threats 

Resulted iif the Superintendent's reorganizing the department auid making, 
staff changes at the assistant superintendent and middle management 
levels. In addition, the Superintendent ordered the development of new 
education standards. When the New Mexico Education Standards (NMES) were 
adopted by the State Board in; 1974, the SEA also initiated a program of 
monitoring LEA efforts to implement and comply with the new standards. 
This monitoring requirement (the I n-Depth Review) gave the SEA a Vehicle ■ • 
for obtaining information regularly on LEA practices. Having ^such informa- 

, tiop ^at the SEA on a more equal footing, with PSP, which already had 
access to information through the requirement that LEAs submit detailed 
budgets and expenditure reports, as well as the statutorily required- 
annual budget hearings PSP conducts at each LEA. 

Most respondents felt that management changes made at the SEA during . 
this period were pcjitive ones for the department, "including new types 
of staff. One high-ranking SEA official involved in .developing the 
1974 NMES recalled: _ \ ; 

The qualify thrust- reflected in the 1974 Standards 
came from a new breed of administrators' in the 
department. The State Board was asking us for 
assurances of quality. The new breed was interested 
in shifting emphasis from teaching to learning, 
quality over counting, new answers and hew ques- . 
tions. The new breed came partly from the Super- 
intendent's interest in changing and upgrading 
the image of the department. He's a survivor, - ' 
saw criticism df^ the department building and 
wanted to respond. 

Finally, the SEA was heavily influenced by the general account- 
ability movement sweeping the country at about "the same time. A depart- 
ment official noted: 

We've changed to try to project a view of quality 
education in the state and to lead or force LEAs 
to do it... Where you have so much state money, 
the legislature expects more control,, taore strings. 
The department probably spends more time in a re- 
gulatory stance than TA. or leadership. Over one-half 
of pur staff are doing regulatory activities. This 
interferes with local control, but also provides a 
1 mechanism for accountability. If the legislature 

doesn't like what we're doing, they can cut the money 
for it. 

Another high-level SEA respondent said that "we're trying to do as 

much TA with locals as possible, but, given our statutory responsibilities, 

certain things must be done." ; 
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While opinions differ on the t^lative significant these various^, 
sources of influence, there is general consensus ori the nature of the 
.shift the SEA has undergone. The functions to be performed by SEA staffers 
have changed, and so has the agency's organizational capacity to perform 
these functions. > v > :i '/' 

■ • - ■■ .« ■ ••••'\ +' ■ • s ■ '•ri. t ,, . - 

SEA. capacity in planning and monitoring has increased since these 
functions began receiving emphasis. The clearest indication of this 
capacity. is in the Education St andards/ln-Depth (ES/ID) review system. 
As discussed in , connection with federal influences on state programs 
<Patfes 49 - 51), the ES/IP system 1 a. desiign drew heavily on federal 
programs as models. The most direct relationship of ES/ID to federal 
programs is seen in the .fact that the unit responsible for ES/ID had been 
largely supported by, ESEA Title V monies. SEA staff are presently 
concerned about the effects of federal cuts, particularly as a result of 
the consolidation of Title V into ECIA Chapter 2. An SEA official 
said that the major challenge posed by the, cuts is getting money from the 
legislature to continue the Elementary/Secondary division and its monitor- 
ing for compliance with the standards, as well as for providing technical 
assistance to LEAs. 

While the functions for, and orients tibh to, monitoring and enforce^ 
ment exist, capacity in terms of the capabilities of the individuals 
filling these functions is lesfe clear. In general, SEA staff are less N 
well-paid than their LEA counterparts. Even in terms o£ prestige, a 
highly placed LEA jab is preferable to- one in the S"tJtf;e department. Both ; 
LEA and legislative, responderits expressed concerh about the quality of: 
some SEAlstaff, although the assistant superintendents and middle manage- 
ment staff brought in during the mid*1970s' reshuffling were generally 
regarded as capable .Individuals. 

V With respect to research. and evaluation, the situation is much 
different. Federal progr^ evaluations are conducted by the program 
offices and basically consist of collating the test score datat submitted 
by LfiAs. There is an evaluation group independent of federal programs j 
within the SEA, however, its function seems tp be limited to collecting 
the data from the state's assessment and student competency testing ^ 
programs, sending them out for commercial scaring, and then reporting the 
results. Some low-level technical assistance for other SEA units is 
also done, b>iit this is a sideline rather than an integral activity. At 
one t iihe, SEA of ficials .considered consolidating the federal program 
and state evaluation functions in One office, but; dropped this plan when 
a federal audit concluded that the state "had been a little lax with the 
time cards" according to One SEA respondent. In discussing *v.aluation 
within the SEA, this official added that the Title I office telies heavily 
c» the Technical Assistance Centers and their models for evaluation. In 
Trtles IV-B and IV-C, the evaluations were described as "mechanical, " 
focusing more on how the money is spent than on program inpacts/ 

: v Given the influence of federal program involvement on the changes 
\the SEA has undergone, we asked our respondents about the extent to which 
these functions and capacities are institutionalized. In other words, if 
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there were no federal involvement, how would ttoe SEA be different:? Some 
indication comes 1 from r the department's success in getting the legislature 
to transfer some staff formerly paid out of Title V funds to state-supported 
positions.. It is important to note, however, that the functions toeing 
transferred to state support all pertain to state (as opposed to federal) 
purposes. There is little evidence that the state intends to underwrite 
functions for the purpose of pursuing goals, which, in NeW Mexico, are 
considered the federal domain. ^ 

We found tltefederal program offices to be isolated from the rest of 
the department, this has meant that most federal program Staff are 
nominally involved in mainstream SEA functions. For example, the remedial 
requirements of the New Mexico Basic Skills Plan, based on minimum compe- 
tency testing, are administered in a completely separate off ice of ti}e 
Elementary/Secondary divisibn from Title I, and we perceived no formal, 
and few informal interactions. The Title iy-B office has been assimilated 
well, but its functions are classic SEA functions -- textbook^ .and instruc- 
tional materials. There is no evidence that the experimental and innova- 
tive activities of the Title IV-C office will survive the consolidation of 
Chapter 2. The bottom line is that particular functions have been deve- 
loped as a result of experience with federal programs and are institu- \ 
tionalized. However, these functions are employed to accomplish state- 
initiated purposes, not the purposes traditionally associated with federal 
involvement since 1965. 1 

Changes in SEA-liEA Relationships 

Given the nature and extent of changes in the SEA 1 s size, organization, 
functions and capacity, we investigated changes over time in the nature 
of the department's relationship to LEAs in the state as well. We found 
that this relationship has indeed: changed in the direction of increased 
SEA authority over LEAs since the mid- 1 960s ;^ Federal programs have 
had some indirect influence on this shift, primarily through the provision 
of models for how to be a regulatory and monitoring agency, and through^ 
supporting the staff needed for reviewing LEA activities. Because of the 
lack of organizational integration of, or SEA management's sympathy for, 
federal programs, the federal influence by itself is not sufficient to 
explain the increased authority we found to exist. Pressure from the 
legislature, increased state allocations^, and PSP cOTpetit ion have, had ; % 
as Inuch or more to do with the increase in SEA authority. 

The increase in SEA authority is an observation shared by virtually 
all our respondents. A high-ranking SEA official noted that change in - 
the department's thinking reflected by the 1974 standards also changed 
the SEA's role vis-a-vis LEAs and schools: * * 



'.'in his review of the draft, the. State Superintendent took issue with 
the conclusions in this paragraph, saying that "in view. of the important 
role the Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 program\managers play in the instructional 
policy-setting process, the isolation is physical rather than functional. 
For example, the Chapter 2 program manager is actively involved in the 
revision process of the entire state accreditation system." 
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A Between 1958 and 1970; the department was mainly 

in a subject matter/assistance role, in 1969, 
\ " state financing. increased and rthe legislature 
' ... expected us to take a more regulatory stance. 

The state Board's questions began to change; we • 

saw the need , Jor new and f^r more information. 

The implementation of, and monitoring for compliance' with, the standards 
eventually promulgated in '1974, became the responsibility of the Title 
V-supported Elementary/Secoiidary division. A department official said 
that "Title V provided the money to put our st^ff . into the LfiAfe. ■ Another ' 
said that "Title V money supported us to work with .the districts." f , \";V?^ 
increasjBd authority even extends to longstanding state functions. An -: : 
official in the SEA's office of teacher .certification said, "We have 
become more bureaucratized and regulatory. The good side is more control' , 
over who teaches;" 

■ . ' \ V 'y/.[' : ' ' ■ " ''sV/'V 
* • Authority over LEAs also increased through administration of pa^ticf^ 
ular federal programs. The head of the ESEA Title tV-B program said, - 
"We can make corrections in local IV-B programs. We can't force them, but 
we can strongly urge them, for example, to concentrate the funds." An 
official in the 'state's Title I office, ik'ftW delivering a stinging 
attack on the federal auditors, paused and added that the audits had 
helped give his -office "more clout with the LEAs," since? the LEAs . became 
more receptive to getting the state's advice about how to run compliant 
programs. 

A more longstanding source of authority over LEAs in New Mexico is 
the division of Public Schpol Finance, one-time nemesis of the SEA and 
holder of the public school purse strings. A top PSF official told us: . t f 

We keep very tight budgetary control over LEAs; for 
example, monthly reports are required. The state 
t is ujiicjue in the ^amourit <>f oversight over districts. /, 
All 'LEAs are required tc* have tfcje same accounting 
system so we are able to know exactly what the 
budgets mean. ..... We have a substantial amount of 

regulation and a substantial amount of control over 
local programs. - . v v 



When asked if this interfered with 'local control,' he replied that 
in< New Mexico, "you have to look at it a little differently. School 
boards in New Mexico only have to worry about spending money, not raising 
it. Thus, they can focus on programs." , I 

\ ... ' : rp * i 

From the LEAs' perspective, SEA authority has clearly increased. 
The superintendent of a large LEA in the state said thei department 's 
"attitude is not 'how can I help?', but rather 'can I catch them doing 
something wrong?'? 1 An LEA director of special education added: ' 

The state has a; policeman mentality. All they care 
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ut is how we look on paper, if we don't have * 
eat flow charts and procedures for everything from 
A to 2, we get problems. There is just not a 
problem-solving orientatiah. . . A district's admitting 
that it has a problem yields a citation. 
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Special education is singled out for particular ire in this regatd. jf> . 
Special education also happens to be one of only two program areas (che . 
other is bilingual) where prior SEA approval of LEA programs is required; 
other areas are checked through Zn-Depth monitoring or, in the case of 
federal programs, -individual program monitoring. The rapid growth in 
special education has' made the lack of technical assistance and problem- 
splvlng relative to the amount of monitoring and enforcement ^particularly 
4 rtrotfblQSon* for the small LE^s. The Albuquerque district reportedly has 
- responded to requests from small LEAs for technical assistance. 

State Poli tical: Environment • 

. - . \ ■ - 

/ A document put out by the SEA on the State of the State Regarding 
Public Education irr New. Mexico declares, "Education in New Mexico is big 
business; any enterprise which encompasses the expenditure of almost 600 
million dollars and includes the employment of more than 20,000 persons 
cannot be overestimated in social and economic importance j" Education -is 
an important topic in the state, and its importance is reflected in the 
Estate's political environment. The legislature has made steady increases 
^ in funding for elementary/secondary education, an item that accounts for. 
some 50% of the total state budget .v The base per pu^il amount used in the 
New Mexico school finance* formula to calculate district aid has risen 
steadily as shown below: " * 



Table 2 ;>*. \ 

State Funding for Elementary /Secondary Education - 

1970 1974 1975 1978 1981 

Ped Pupil 

Expenditure $642. $895. $1,036. $1,403,. $1,776. 



Although N^w Mexico ranks 39th among states in per capita income, it is 
28th in average teacher salaries, and 17th in the ratio of public school 
employees t^ students. 3 

Despite the Increases in funding, however, New Mexico is a fiscally ; 
(conservative state, having experienced frequent "boom and bust" Cycles . 
in the put (especially with regard to mineral, oil and gas extraction 
activities) • As a result, providing for the future is an important 
consideration in legislative budgetary deliberations^ The legislature 
allocates the state's funds into two major pots — current expenditures 
and .future reserves. Requests for any additional allocations into current 
expenditures must meet a fairly high standard, of justification. Major 
increases have occurred in special education (although most agree this has 
peaked), but there is considerable skepticism about the extent to which 
large-scale support for compensatory education would be initiated given 
potential major federal cuts. 
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This section discusses the influence of federal programs on three 
categories of political actors within New Mexico: the legislature, - 
interest groups, and the SEA. ffhile governors in New Mexico are periodical- 
ly active in education issues, we perceived little involvement in matters 
pertaining to federal programs. (An exception* is a governor's task force 
formed during the P.L. 94-142 controversy.) Similarly, While the State 
Board of Education has proven to be assertive in various state policy 
questions, the Board seems to * follow the Superintendent's lead on questions 
involving federal programs. Finally, this section assesses the influence 
oi the state's political environment on resources for special needs 
populations. 

* " • . . . * 

The Legislature ** v 

% Despite a traditionally high level of support for education generally 
among legislators, there is little sentiment £6r pur suing s the . objectives y 
of most federal initiatives with state monies, ^e present legislature is 
very conservative, a change from the liberal # period of the mid-1970s 
during which the school finance reform, bilingual and special education 
laws were passed. A finance committee staffer said that legislative 
attitudes toward federal programs depend on the amount of money involved 
and the extfensiveness of the strings attached to them. On Title I cuts, 
this respondent' added that the "legislature wouldn't pick them up unless 
staff were reduced, especially aidesi" An education committee official 
added, "The burden will be on the [SEA] and LEAs to get the legislature to 
respond. The legislature will respond if cause is shown." 'Cause shown,/"* 
in his terms, means whether the LEAs demonstrate that they "want it, 
perceive the need" for the particular program. He predicted no state-level- 
counterpart for Title I, at least "until LEAs had .experienced a few years 
without Title I. ^ 

Some respondents believe that the existence of federal programs 
allowed the legislature to. disregard many educational problems by encouraging 
the SEA, to seek out federal money whenever it was available for any new 
areas of activity in which the department wished, or needed, to be involved. 
More recently, .though, legislative concern regarding the extent of SEA 
involvement *in the programs developed, and a backlash ensued. Now the 
legislature expresses a, refusal to take up the financing, of toy a 
or reduced federal program. 

Many consider the cause ^f this backlash to be the SEA's failure to , 
involve the legislature more closely in decisions regarding federal program 
participation and aBministration. Others believe that the legislature was 
reacting to an anti-federal atmosphere created by school administrators who 
are unhappy with having to satisfy federally created responsibilities. 
"Those who have convince^ the legislature and the public that federal 
programs are bad are also the ones not dbing the. job in serving those 
needs." Still others/ believe the federal programs backlash is merely 
symptomatic of political relationships altered for other reasons. Legisla- 
tive demand for greater accountability in LEA programs (as the elementary/ 
secondary budget came to comprise 50% of the overall state budget) , and 



fallout from the power struggle between the Chief of Public School Finance 
and the SEA are- both used as arguments for this point of view. Whatever 
the most significant causes, the federal prog rams have been the object of* 
a backslash which, along with other .(orces .at work in the state, have 
produced a major alteration in state political relationships since the 
early 1970s. ~V 



A ranking SEA official discussed .the effects of this ' federaM prams 
backlash. He said that 'there is a "legislative attitude in oppos^Hon to 
the department [■sj running after every federal program," apd that both the 
Superintendent and the State Board agree with this positions He noted 
that federal requirements have been used by the SEA to serve its purposes, , 
.but it had to be careful because ^the legislature sees a relationship" 
between federal dollars and federal strings. He added that the legislature 
had in the past felt out of ^control with respect to federal program 
decisions (whether to take the program or -not, how mufih to take), but "now 
they are more assertive." 

SEA as Political A ctor 

* ■ .</-.-', " 

t There is no question that the Superintendent is an important political 
actor within the state. He and the department emerged as a stronger force 
in state education politics following the controversies during the mid-1970s 
that led to the department's reshuffling and the development of the 
Education St andards/In-Depth (ES/iD) Review System. The Superintendent is 
also quick to take credit for having the foresight to reject P.L. 94-142 
and, in the process, secure major funding increases for special education 
from ttie legislature. V 

The Superintendent is saspt&ipus of federal involvement in education 
as well as the goals of federally encouraged interest groups. He says 
that the "advocates side with the/feds," and that while they say they just 
want more money for programs, in re&lit^ they want "to have the feds 
control education. " " Nonetheless* the Superintendent considers himself 
successful as an advocate for civil rights, feeling he "may have brought 
about more positive change by working quietly" on equity issues* ^esaid 
that he has ceased participation in some federal programs "because you/ 
hire staff, and then the project goes away. Then what do you do with 
the staff?" he asks. He does feel, however', that "the feds are more 
justified in becoming involved in civil rights than in education." j 

The Superintendent's views on' federal programs are reflected in , 
the SBA's approach to the legislature. Funding requests to the 'legisla- - 
ture most be severed from any federal impetus. For example, the Superin- 
tendent asserted tljat his resistance to the state's participation in P.L. 
94-142 was one key to getting the dramatic increases in special education 
funding from the legislature over the last several years. The Superintendent 
claims to have beerv way ahead of many other states in seeing the importapce 
of lessening the SEA's dependence on federal funds, especially Title V, 
for support of "basic department functions. A high-rankipg SEA official 
said, "We'll get what we want from the legislature so long as our requests 
are conservative, involve good ipnagement, and are not driven by federal , 
requirements." The department's recent success in reducing its dependence 
on federal funds for operating costs (relative to state funds) indicates 
that this strategy is meeting with success. * v . . 



While SEA officials 1 political strategy currently is tb. disassociate 
themselves from any federal impetus, the department's participation in 
federal programs has played a role in increasing its capacity to lobby the 
legislature. Skills, and Increased amounts of information about LEA 
operations, acquired from the Title V-supported ES/ID Review System and from 
managing. federal programs, for example, have enabled department staff to 
influence more effectively the legislature ahd to meet periodic challenges 
to the department. I 

Special Interest Groups 

One intended effect of federal programs such as ESEA has been to 
increase the participation in education policymaking of groups who have 
traditionally been underrepresented in the system. In New Mexico, this 
effect is apparent in special education, bilingual and Native American 
groups. It seems not to be the case (at least at the state levil) with 
respedt to Title I interest groups. In response to a direct question, a 
senior SEA official said that there were more interest groups as a result 
of federal programs, arid that "if the federal programs go aw&y, they would 
work at the state and local leveis father than in Washington." r ' ; 

Most of the efforts of federally empowered interest groups seem* to be 
at local levels.* One hRA official observed that, a big change in federal 
programs over the past several years is that: there are more entitlements 
and fewer competitive grants. "Groups are ayare," he said, "of their 
entitlement and want to influence district and state decisions about the 
use of the funds." Despite this perception/ state-level activism is just 
not apparent. One indicator is the state's policy of lessening its 
involvement in federal programs. One SEA staffer noted that the biggest 
change in her seven years with the agency is a "decreased willingness to 
take federal money." A senior SEA official also pointed out that the^ 
didn't seem to be a big outcry over federal budget cuts. He' add £d that 
no interest groups showed up at the last legislative session, even in. the 
wake of news about impending cuts at the federal level. V 

One reason given for minimum interest group presence at the state . 
level is the structure of the finance system in the state. Special program , 
weights were the subject of considerable debate and battlep during the 
development of the 1974 school finance reform law. However, once the 
system was set up, the key question during each appropriation session 
became the, basic per -ADM allotment. An LEA official said: . 

With the finance formula, all the groups focus on one question — 
V more money for the base student allocation. Once that's set, the 

rest falls out and the controversies move to the local level. 

Given at least some LEA discretion in its expenditure of state monies, plus 
the absence of ah opportunity to* debate state-leveL^budget allocations for 
individual programs, it is logical that the LEA woj/ld be the focus of 
interest group bargaining. In addition, the current political climate 
disfavoring state assumption of discontinued or reduced federal programs 
would make a direct appeal for legislative assistance for such programs 
unlikely to succeed. ' # 



-'Clearly, the most successful of the special interest groups in 
recent year 6 has been in special education. Mich of this success is 
attributed to parent activism. One ideal special education director, who 
was aiao active in the special education movement, described the situation 
as follows 

Initially there were 1 problems for us in working with parents. 
But. when we were trying to' get the caps off of special education 
u „ funding, there was lots of parent activism at the legislature; 
J- Mow there's less activism by parents unless there is a threat to 

\ the program— then they coalesce. Barents of handicapped children 
\are more activist than those of other groups. They were forced 
to fight. Special education used to be in portables and 
basements. Books, materials and supplies had to be scrounged. 
He have never forgotten that. The parents were rich, bright 
and willing to fight. . And they were successful. \ 

She added, however, that activism by itself is not enough. In addition, > 
she said that; a groug also needs "some legal basis to hang their hat 
on.V 

■ Perhaps the most dramatic increase in political influence through v • 
federal programs has come to Native Americans. An IBA's director of 
Indian- Education expressed the belief t that "Indian parents have come a 
long way due to Title IV" of the Indiaa Education Act. Particularly 
influential has been the requirement of extensive Indian participation in 
LEA decision-making as a condition for receipt of federal Impact Aid 
funds. Impact Aid is a very importifirt program in New Mexico Owing to the 
heavy federal land ownership in the state. (Nearly 30% of New Mexico 1 * 
land is held by nine federal agencies who compensate localities financially 
in one-way or another for federal ownership^) While Indian groups would 
point out how far there is to go in terms 'of their effective participation, 
edteation officials tend to focus on how much the' legally supported claiin 
to participation has actually increased Indian involvement. 

Another group that has experienced fair success in influencing legisla- 
tion is advocates of bilingual education. The legal basis for their^ 
claims- exists as a matter of both federal statutory and state constitutional 
law. (The state constitution secures the educational rights of children, of 
Spanish descent and prohibits discrimination against them, Const, ^rt. XII, 
Sec. 10.) In addition, petsons of Hispanic origin are generally influential 
in state politics. Experience with Title VII and the state program is 
credited with influencing the formation of a group sometimes referred to as 
the "Bilingual Educators." This group is credited with getting the 
Special weight for students in bilingual education programs added to the 
1974 finance reform law. 

In contrast, virtually no state-level activism by Title I interest 
groups was reported. *A senior SEA official was askqd specif ic ally + , 
whether any Title I -related groups were active in the state. "Only at the 
local level r " he replied. Such local activism, is reflected in the observa- 
tion of the superintendent of a large IEA who said that "Title I, parents 
n^ve learned how to communicate, how and when to be involved." What .. 



remains unclear is whether this group, without the legally grounded claims 
of the handicapped, Dative American and bilingual groups, could organize 
effectively to produce a Jstate. legislative response should, e.g.# title I 
be abolished or severely reduced, mtimiitely, the lapk of a legal impera- 
tive may explain differences in the amount of special interest group 
activism and effectiveness observed in New Mexico. 

Finally, although not an interest group in the same sense as 'those 
just discussed, one of the most important bastions of support fpr federal * 
goals and activities is the state's largest city — Albuquerque. The 
city's; school district; with one-third ot the .state ADM, is generally 1 
more s^^thetic I to federal program* than the SEA. Albuquerque exerts 
considerable -influence in matters of education within the" state. This \ ^ % 
also produces some backlash, ^particularly among rural'" legislators arid 
small LEAs vtoo are startled £y the size of the distr ict's, budget relative 
to their own. Thus, sometimes Albuquerque must tread carefully. We were 
told that the district participates- in various I^A organissations and 
often lets others put forth a particular initiative so as to avoid its 
being adversely affected?- by the "Albuquerque backlash." ' ' ^ 

. -v; • . ■ ' i ; 

The Political Environment and Resources for Federaliy^ecogoized Groups 

In order to gauge the extent to which federal program involvement 
had altered attitudes toward federally recognized groups, we askeS repon- 
dents J to speculate on wh at would happen if various federal programs were 
abolished. / 

Much of the-coiianent we received pertained to the future of ESEA '[ 
Title I. 'The superintendent voiced a phrase that we ended up hearing a 
lot: v:"The jury is still-out on compensatory education." An upper level 
SEA official said: 

•1'' >.. .\ ■ • ; • ' • ' . ' 

We wouldn't ask the legislature to pick up Title I or- any other 
; program where effectiveness has not been shdwT^Many districts 
<v just use rlt as a job guarantee program. The: legislature is 
increasing the general fund /allocations. '/;bistr icts^can take 
wha£ Has' been good about Title I and continue that themselves;; s 

T^e Superintendent agreed that the state" s high' support of edudation in 
jl^neral would cushion the impacts of Title* I cuts.^ He cadaed, however, 
that> given overall reductions in federal budgets "and .regulations,- the 
most significant decline , in services formerly provided) with federal V 
encouragement would be in Title I programs. The^ae losses would even 
exceed those resulting from abolition of the Bnpact Aid prpg^an> : , which 
provided $26 million (el ightly more than Title I) in-general support to 
LEAS dur ing FY, 1981. This is because the state's equal Jzat ion formula not 
only takes credit for,, but also guarantees, the amount|of district Impact 
Aid allocations. * y . * J 

. ■ ■■ -, . • . ... ■ . yy> • \. ■ ■ 

In contrast to SEA and legislative attitudes, there is fairly high ^ 
support for federal programs in the districts. One hJ^h-^level lfiA official 
stated: 



We can fund the .regular program, but for .the programs for equal 
access we need help. . .Federal involvement is the glue that holds 
those kinds of activities together. 

An SEA staffer .«ho spends much- 6t his time in the districts said that, he 
hears a lot of "compliments" about Title I, in spite of the complaints. 
The superintendent of a large USA said simply that "Title I has served us, 
well." USA staff we interviewed did recognize, however, the SEA's disfavor 
with Title I, and a large LEA's Title I director agreed that the legislatur 
likely would not fund compensatory education. He added that special * 
and bilingual education are "more easily seen as identifiable needs by the 
legislature. A high-level SEA official involved with federal programs 
predicted that "handicapped kids will be protected, but poor kids may be 
ignored at the district level." . , ■ * • , 

One source of protection for both handicapped and limited English 
speaking students'is requirements in federal law that they receive appro-* 
;priate services (Sec. $D4 and Title VI-Lau, respectively). The costs of 
meeting these service standards has led to a fairly significant backlash 
against special education costs in the state. While "the legislature 
supports special education^" a department respondent noted,, the legislator^ 
are also "concerned about continued growth" iA special education given ^ 
declining enrollments. The effect of this backlash does seem to mitigate 
the protections of servige standards for handicapped children. An IEA 
director of spec Lai education said that if the federal government dropped 
the Sec. 504 regulations, "we 1 11 drop some paperwork, but also some 
services," including the loss of ancillary services to all but the "worst* 
cases," a push to get severely handicapped children out of school programs 
a reduction of funds for mildly handicapped children, and fewer classes 
for more severely handicapped children. New state regulations promulgated 
in June 1982, are designed to tighten the state's special education 
program, and in fact reflect a tightening of the mildly handicapped 
programs {particularly the learning disabled program). 

' Service standards also help in guaranteeing bilingual education 
•'funding, but in addition the highly significant Hispanic and Indian 
populations in the state produce a stronger , base of*support for these 
efforts thin 'for Title I -type activities. Since spending for bilingual 
programs has n6t grown as rapidly adf^for special education, these programs 
are also nbt encountering the same kind of public and legislative backlash. 



Administration of State and Federal Programs 

This/section considers the ways in which the state and the federal * 
government influence each other in the area of program management. The 
first section considers the influence of state priorities and policies on 
the administration of federal programs. The second deals with the ways in 
'which involvement in federal programs and requirements have affected the 
creation or operation of state programs and initiatives. The third section 
discusses compatibilities and conflicts that result when these two sets of ? 
influences operate in tandem. * 



\ 
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State Influences on Federal Programs . ' 

State priorities have had a pervasive effect on the attitudes toward, 
and management of * federal programs, in New Mexico. The priorities themselve 
however, do not reflect a particular\ educational philosophy, nor are they 
associated with a particular individual or event. Rather, the state's 
priorities pertinent to federal prog^arbjs have evolved from two related 
factors: 

o the objective of avoiding dependence on federal programs, and 

' " . \ * " 

o a style of operation that is responsive to political forces fh the 
state. v * \ 




. The notion of "dependency" on federal programs emerged in a number 
of our interviews at the SEA. Dependency^, as used by department staff, 
appears to have two parts. First is fiscal dependency* Participation in 
federal programs results in the addition of staff and obligations, the 
costs of which are borne by the federal government. The department is 
thus fiscally dependent on federal allocations ta support the activity. 
Federal funding levels are not, however, reliable. Cuts in allocations 
/\oz the program's abolition) leave the SEA with additional staff to pay 
. out of limited , funds, and, f requently, a set of expectations on the part 
of stakeholders that the obligations continue as well. The second form Of 
dependency may be teamed programmatic. Programmatic dependency refer^to 
specification by the' federal government of the means by which a given 
policy objective is to /be. pursued. Many SEA officials would rather purs 
the objectives (if at all) in ways they feel are more suited to conditions 
in the state. : v 

Particular state »prlor it ies also evolve from the d&A's style of 
operation which, as discussed in the last section, is both sensitive and 
responsive to demands from other actors in the political environment. 
Demands for greater regulation and oversight of IfiA operations in the 
1970s and the Aore recent accountability movement have been given atten- 
tion by the department and, in turn, influenced how federal programs are 
managed in the state. 

.The desire to avoid dependence and the department's effort to respond 
to demands from its political environment can be seen in its renewed 
emphasis on the "regular program" within the state and in the considerable 
backlash against special needs programs, particularly i,n education of the - 
handicapped. As discussed in the next section, many of the state's 
special education requirements have been federally driven (both by past 
participation in federal programs and the Sec. 504-based litigation). 
Special education is singled out largely because of the rapid growth in 
its funding and the associated fear that the costs of educating handicapped 
children under the service mandates are encroaching on tte regular program 
budget. New demands on the regular budget, are, in tuft^Hpeled by the 
present emphasis in New Mexico on basic skills, student^Bd teacher 
competency, and related accountability initiatives. 
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When asked about the existence of such a backlash, a senior SEA 
official responded that concern fbf the regular program has many sources 
besides past emphasis on spec led needs populations: 

For years, there werfe demands from the public and the legislature 
for special curriculum (drug abuse, the free enterprise system, 
and so on). The universities started expressing their concern 
about having to remediate high school graduates. Now, the 
biggest educational issues in the state are teacher competency 
and accountability, concerns regarding the. overall quality of 
education, and employer concerns' about proficiency. In essence, 
all of these things, have helped spur the widespread concern for 
the regular program. It may be that there is a backlash from our 
emphasis on special needs, but there's more to it, than that. 

Nonetheless, the director of one IEA's special education program noted 
that "it helps our PR [public relations] now that special education funding 
has stablized." An SEA official in special education agreed, saying, "We 
had a backlash when the big increases in fundirtg were coming." The I£A 
director added: 

After the caps went off special education funds, we went from 
having long waiting lists and a very small program eft low interest 
to anyone but us, to a service requirement and rapid growth. 
Instead of putting special education in whatever space was 
available # regular education (band, library space, whatever) 
sometimes had to move. 

Another IEA official said", "Regular teachers don't like the fact that 
special education gets unlimited funds." A staffer for the legislative 
finance committee concurred, "WeVve reached the saturation point on 
special education funding. Future increases will only be to make up for 
inflation." 

These attitudes toward special education costs, as well as the 
disinclination at the state level to take up the slack created by actual 
or anticipated Title I funding cuts and the policy against taking on any 
major new federally initiated activities, spring largely from the concern 
about dependency. What political capital the SEA has will likely be used 
to respond to the demands for regular program-upgrading. Consequently, 
the SEA cannot afford to be Constrained by its •actual 6r perceived depen- 
dence on federal programs. 

These attitudes and circumstances explain much about how federal 
programs are managed in the state. The SEA will use federal programs to 
accomplish some objective when that is convenient (e.g., using federal 
vocational funds for postsecondary programs), adopt a minimalist approach . 
to management when there is little support for the program (e.g., the . 
conservative, audit-wary approach to managing Title I programs) , or simply 
not participate (e.g., P.L. 94-142). * Federal program off ices, are, np| ^ 
integrated into the SEA' s mainstream organization an arrangement thaCiy/^ 
.helps keep the accounts clean, but^also does not jeopardize mainstream 



activities should federal funding. disappear. While there presently 
does not seem to be much sentiment for dropping federal programs altogether, 
the SEA leadership clearly believes that its administration of those 
programs must be separate from what they consider to be their more impor- 
tant activities. Such an approach is intended to minimize damage to the 
department should (federal support <jo away, (such as the damage to the 
Elementary /Secondary division the SEA only narrowly escaped with the 
demise of ESEA Title V) and to present the postufe of anti-federal senti- 
ments to the legislature, a posture that has proven necessary to garner 
support from that body. 

t 

Federal Influences on State Programs and Policies 

Despite the attitudes of SEA officials and legislators regarding 
the negative aspects of the state's involvement with federal initiatives, 
those initatives have influenced the design and operation of state 
programs and policies. This influence is manifested in two wayfe. First, j 
federal programs have stimulated the development of programs for special 
needs populations which rely on federal models for .many features of their 
design; Second, participation in federal 1 programs has resulted in the 
SEA's acquisition of skills and techniques which have been used to pursue 
its own agendas. 

. Stimulation of Analogous Programs , We concluded that the federal 
initiatives in the areas of bilingual education, Title I, vocational 
education and special education have either stimulated or influenced the 
design of analogous state-level initiatives. For example, in bilingual 
education, the state has participated heavily in ESEA Title VII since its 
inception in 1968. Most respondents agree that Title VII had the* effect 
of building capacity to ^onduct bilingual education programs throughout 
the system. Most districts started their bilingual programs in the early 
grades with the assistance of. Title VII grants (which average three to 
five years in duration). Subsequent grants were used to move the program 
up the grades, the expired Title VII projects being picked up with state 
or local funding. A revised law in 1,973 and the adoption of a bilingual 
program weight in the 1974 school finance reform act, served to help 
bilingual programs become much more widespread within the state. LEA 
respondents agree that Capacity to conduct bilingual programs was initially 
developed via Title VII. Besides the i^^tiat ion. of local programs, Title 
VII has also supported the activities of a state-level technical assistance 
coordinator, as well as an extensive array of training and technical 
assistance activities conducted, by Title Vll-funded nonprofit organizations. 
LEA respondents were fairly unanimous in their agreement that these 
federally initiated ^activities had been important in the state's achieving 
Its current range and v quality of bilingual education programs. Even a 
high-ranking SEA official who is generally * critical of federal programs, 
observed that "Title VII has sensitized people to the needs of limited 
English proficient students, so we passed a law to help meet those 
needs 
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With respect to influences of the Title I program, the stimulation of 
state activities was less direct, but no less significant. The state 
Title! director noted that when the program began, the more sophisticated 
meanings of general aid, supplanting, and program design restrictions had 
not been developed. (Those interpretations and clarifications were a 
product of y the tightening of the program in the 1970s.) They looked at 
the law and decided that they would "aim to provide needed services not 
being provided by the disttict." As a result, LB As initially funded 
kindergartens, librarians apd elementary school counselors (not then 
provided by state or local funds). A major federal audit in 1971 deter- 
mined these uses to be general aid violations and disallowed them. By 
then, however, many of these efforts had become popular within the state. 
Subsequently, the state took up the funding, for most of these purposes 
which, the director asserts, were shown to be successful through the early 
Title I programs. 

Several sections of the New Mexico Education Standards (NMBS) are 
devoted to vocational education. Many of these provisions are, according, 
to an official in the state vocational education unit, based on similar ' 
provisions in federal law. The NMBS require high schools to offer 
classes in from one to" five skill areas depending on enrollment. Curricula 
as well as choice of skill areas to offer, are to be based on a needs 
assessment and to be' designed with reference to learner outcomes. Each 
district must have a local advisory committee to identify local job needs 
and evaluate course relevancy, fn addition, a separate council must 
exist for each skill development program area. Other parts of the NMES 
for vocational education include requirements pertaining to accountability, 
equipment and facilities, safety, and student follow-up evaluations. 
More generally, this official observed that "federal involvement has 
provided us with the resources to initiate new program areas and to set 
up remedial programs." 

With special education, much of state law has been driven by the 
state's participation in federal special education programs which preceded 
P.L. 94-142. State laws and regulations were also amended in anticipation 
of participating in P.L. 94-142. With the decision not to participate, 
the legislature was prompted to infuse massive amounts of new money into 
special education, money which has been administered under laws influenced 
by federal program participation. Finally, both improved financing 
arrangements for special education and auxiliary services came as a result 
of 1 Sea. 504-based litigation by the New Mexico Association for Retarded 
Citizens (NMARC) • A state special education official noted that "the 
legislature agreed to spend lots more money in lieu of our participation 
in P.L. 94-142. Ancillary services are now required as a result of the 
NMARC litigation." 1 An LEA director of special education not?d that 
"there were perennial fights in the legislature to remove the caps on 



1 In his review, the Superintendent noted, however, that the SEA "proposed 
ancillary service certification requirements and imposed requirements for 
ancillary servicea to be provided without court mandate." 
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fecial education funding. It didrt't happen until the NMARC litigation 
was filed. Then, almost overnight, it changed." 

* Use of Acquired Skills and Techniques . This category of influence 
involve* cases where the SEA has borrowed ideas or lessons learned from its 
participation in federal programs and applied them in other state-specific 
areas of interest. The section dealing with effects of federal initiatives 
On the SEA as an organization (Section III) describes how those initiatives 
contributed to major shifts in the department's way of doing business. 
This section presents two specific examples of how the, SEA has employed' 
newly acquired skills and learning. 

% As previously described,, legislative demands for greater account- 

ability,, as well as the power struggle between the SEA and the division of 
Public School Finance,, led to the development of the New Mexico Education 
Standards, and the related In-Depth Review for compliance with the NMES. 
If owe \ considers the 90%+ state guarantee of general school finance together 
with the ES/ID, the Oversight system includes: LEA submission of a budget to 
the state, state review and approval, monitoring of expenditures and "program" 
activities, notification of violations and requirements of corrective action, 
follow-up, promulgation of rules and guidelines. The program design aspects 
of NMES include the requirement to conduct a formalized needs assessment, the 
appointment of a parent advisory committee,, the setting of objectives for all 
curriculum areas,, and evaluation requirements. 

The above are classic elements of federal program approaches, and 
several* respondents confirmed the link. A senior SEA official said, 
"In the Standards, we move from input requirements (number of desks, 
number of dollars) to process, standards (needs assessments, planning, 
evaluation). It's not that different from Title I's underlying philosophy 
... The standards reflect Title I's intent." The superintendent of a 
large LEA observed, "Parent Advisory Councils started with ESEA, then 
the state required them too. Same with needs assessments. Same with 
so-called 'guidelines 1 that you find out later aren't really guidelines, 
but hard and fast requirements." 

Imitation is also seen in the state's use of conditional funding of . 
programs to encourage their adoption by LEAs. For example, although funds 
generated by the state's bilingual education weight are said not to be 
"targeted," per se, bilingual student ADM can only be couhted if the 
students are enrolled in a state- approved program. Since the weights were f 
developed on the basis of average peir pupil costs for approvable programs, 
the LEA has little choice but to devote the amount of funds generated by 
the bilingual weight to bilingual programs. Here there is even a federal 
lever aging-type effect since our LEA interviews indicate that the funds 
generated by the weight are virtually never sufficient to operate programs 
in compliance with the state law. 



In his review, the Superintendent contended that the cap on special 
education funding was imposed by the legislature during the NMARC litiga- 
tion and "was only removed due to the efforts of the State Department of 
Education and the Public School Finance {Division. " 
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Other lesser examples could be -added to these. Th6 point r however * / 1 
is not to argue that the SEA has drawn on federal models just for the sake 
of doing so. State-level initiatives are created primarily for reasons 
whic# are specific to the state itself , and some respondents might not 
fully agree with the specifics of our conclusions regarding the influence 
of federal initiatives. Nonetheless, as the SEA has undergone change in 
its way of doing business, it is logical that many skills acquired from 
federal program involvement would be employed as appropriate and useful in 
effecting particular state-level policynpurposes. * 



.Compatibilities and Conflicts ^ 

The previous discussion describes the influence of state priorities 
on how federal programs operate in New Mexico, and how federal initiatives 
have influenced programs and policies within ,the state. Given these 
forces, there is a likelihood that both conflicts and compatibilities will 
arise as those forces operate on ong another. 

Evidence of particulaisinccmpatibilities between federal program 
provisions and state policies was surprisingly scant in our interviews. 
One explanation may be that state policies regarding administration of 
federal programs are conservative ones. In the Title I program, for 
example, state administrative policy is largely driven by audit concerns. 
Thus, the state conforms to conventional wisdom about what is acceptable. - 
Since there is no state-level compensatory education program, there is 
less opportunity for direct conflicts, than in states operating such 
proigrams. 

If, however, the term is taken to include overall critiques of 
federal program approaches, conflict is more apparent. Educators at all 
levels in New Mexico are critical of federal programs which go beyond the 
specification of goals to include specification of means, in particular, 
the design of local programs'. In response to a direct question, the 
State Superintendent, who is generally critical of federal involvement in 
education, said that he would not object to federal funding that included 
targeting on particular kinds of students if the design of local programs 
were left up to local officials. An SEA official responsible for fiscal 
management of federal programs noted that some federal programs had been 
dropped by both the SEA and particular I£As because program design require- 
ments were too prohibitive. 

* 

' _ In contrast, the bilingual education area offers an example of 
unique compatibility. Title VII projects provide the means to train 
staff who can then operate programs under the state program. Title VII 
projects also allow for more enrichment activities and efforts to relate 
the bilingual program to the core curriculum, while the state program 
focuses more on transitional (or in New Mexico parlance, "remedial") 
activities. > Additionally, in providing seed money. grants for a finite 
period, Title VII does not conflict with the policy disfavoring long-term 
federal, gxants that produce "dependence" on federal funding and lock in 
expenditures. . - 
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In addition to discussing capabilities and conflicts, we speci- 
fically asked respondents to discuss two other aspects of federal program 
involvement commonly thought to cre^fe problems for SEA administrators: 

o federal programs creating offices or "franchises", within the SEA 
that bypass channels of authority and gs^irectly to Washington, 

and ; -■ 

o federal requirements placing substantial administrative and 
^ paperwork burdens on the SEA. 

Federal "Franchises . 1 ' We found no power cliques in the SEA operating 
on a federal franchise base to alter mainstream department policy. The 
federal program staff themselves view their respective programs as being y 
extremely valuable. However , the current anti-federal-program sentiment* 
in the state would make any overt efforts by the federal programs' staff 
to use their federal power base to influence state policy counterproductive. 

In general, what influence the federal program officers do exert 
appears to come from their relationships with I22A counterparts and the - 
various networks and organizations created out of those associations. 
The /Title I staff, for example r have a fairly cohesive organization aided 
by the state office's use of USA staff to assist in monitoring responsi- 
bilities. The SEA's Title Vll-funded coordinator of technical assistance 
in bilingual education has close relationships with his LBA counterparts 
and is credited with being influential in developing programs in the 
state. The development of such programs is, however, consistent with 
general SEA policy. What autonomy the federal program offices do enjoy in 
the SEA seems to depend on their not coming into conflict with the depart- 
ment's upper management. ' 

Administrative Burden. . Wfe found little evidence to sufc>port the 
assertion that toe administrative burden of federal prograns is dispropor- 
tionate to the funds received. Federal programs are administered by 
discrete and. isolated offices which are supported 15y federal funds. There 
is an associate superintendent for finance and an internal auditing^of fice 
that handle most of the^ aspects of federal programs often thought of as 
"burden" (getting approvals, cash flow, reporting, audits)'. This issue 
was pushed with individuals in both these offices and produced some minor 
cpmplaints, but no overwhelming feeling of excessive burden. We were told 
that special offices for finance and audit were established because 
special program managers had become too autonomous, and in some cases too 
lax, so that a special group was needed to check up on them. Thus, the 
existence of these functions is not so much a response to burdM as it is 
an effort to tighten* management internally. Qi specifics, an official in 
the audit group said that Title I comparability reporting is the most time 
consuming (and also has the most difficult criteria to work with) o£ the 
federal education programs. The most burdensome requirements, however, 
were said to come from the q.S. Department of Agriculture's school lunch 
program (which reportedly takes up to, 50% of the auditing staff "s time) . 

... . • ' ' "f, 
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Program audits (/i form of "burden") were the source of several 
complaints, particularly by the Title I and special education offices. A 
massive set of Title I audits in the' early 1970s resulted in the state 
director's spending the bulk of his time working on their resolution with 
districts and federal officials. Most of these audit exceptions have been 
resolved now, however, and the director noted that there hadn't been a 
Title I audit recently. The special education director was fairly eloquent 
in his denunciation of audits and their effects: 

The audit game takes up so much time, and you never know 
where [within the program] or when you're going to get 
the exception. We are caught between the auditors and 
the program people, neither of whom know what the other 
is/doing. ' 

He. added Ufct if. you are not In Washington, you are unlikely to be 
sophisticated enough to understand all the ramifications of taking a 
particular grant. That can cause the state or I£A problems later, he 
contends, and the 'feds don 1 1 'provide any assistance or interpretation.* 



In general, however, the paperwork and responsibilities normally 
associated with the concept of "burden* are accepted as part of the 
deal. An SEA official said, "Our philosophy" is don't take the money 
unless you can prove all the things you need to "prove." This respondent 
noted that some small-size districts had found the burden to be excessive 
and thus Refused federal money, adding however, that these tend to be the 
rich districts.^ A senior official in a small IEA said, "The state is down 
on pur necks more than the feds, and there's no less (maybe more) paperwork 
we have to do for^the state." A state special education official $aid, 
"Paperwork is necfessa'ry. Those who don't like itpon't want to be account- 
able." A top-ranking USA official echoed this sentiment when asked 
whether the pe was t<^o much paperwork: . 

7 • 

Bog wash I I think it could be streamlined, but the 
people who talk about excessive paperwork are really 
saying '1 want to take the- money and do whatever I 
want to do with it. 1 Many in education still haven't 
accepted accountability. * 

'Official involved with federal programs noted that "over tim£ 
have become more receptive, and see that the intrusion is not^that 




fThis paperwork thing is the. great myth of federal programs 




Y - Summary - 

Over the last decade, New Mexico's legislature passed several 
progressive laws affecting special needs pupils and "substantially increased 
state funding for education. New Mexico is not experiencing severe fiscal 
stress. , Nonetheless, concern about recurring "boom and bust" cycles cause 
state leaders to chart a fiscal course that is generally^ conservative. 
For example, a substantial portion of state revenues are placed in a fund 
to provide reserves for the future. The stjate participates, in a number * 



of federal categorical programs. It also receives sizeable amounts of 
general purpose funds from the federal government due to the amount of 
federally owned land, other federal activities (e.g., energy and military) • 
and the presence of a sizeable Native American population. 

Two state priorities heavily influence the administration and 
operation of federal programs within New Mexico. First, is the desire to 
avoid what respondents- refer to as; *d<epen&ence" on federal programs. This 
desire is based both on SEA officials' perceptions, that federal programs 
are subject to unpredictable funding and policy shifts, and on an attitude 
that has developed in the legislature disfavoring federal program partici- 
pation. The department is presently taking actions, to lessen its own 
reliance on federal programs for operating funds, and to minimize the 
state's involvement generally in federal programs. 

The second priority of the SEA is the- desire, and the need, to be 
responsive to political forces in the state. Political challenges 
to t^e department in the 1970s led to a , major reorganization of the 
department by the Superintendent and development of the New Mexico Educa- 
tion Standards/In-Depth Review System. Presently, the SEA is developing a 
number of initiatives, in response to concerns in the state about basic 
skills, student and teacher competency, and the health 6£ the regular 
program. . ■ - / . , 

-.*■■. " '<* * • 

Despite current negativism abojut involvement with federal initiatives, 
tfcose initiatives have had major influence in the state. Most respondents 
agree that the SEA's participation in the federal NDEA was responsible .for 
its "awakening" in the early 1960s. 'They also agree that, since the 
1970s, the department has shifted from an emphasis on technical assistance 
and, curriculum,, to an approach focusing more on regulation, monitoring 
and procedures. ESEA was an important source of models for the department 
in regulating LEAs and a source of support for staff. Nonetheless, ^ 
state factors were the primary influences. on specific changes in the 
SEA functions and its increased authority over LEAs. 

We concluded that the state's participation in federal programs has 
served to stimulate or influence the design of state-level initiatives 
with purposes analogous to their federal counterparts. The federal 
influence is most directly seen in the areas of ^i lingual and vocational 
education. L*ss direct, but still significant, are federal influences 
from New Mexico's participation in Title I and federal programs for 
andicapped students (prior to P.L. 94-142). 
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, we found few specific complaints of incompatibilities in the opera- 
of federal and state programs in New Mexico. We found no evidence 
federal program staff in the SEA operate as federal "franchises" in 
way^that undermines state-level programs or policies. We also heard few 
coiK&ints about the administrative burden of federal programs, although 
respeSSents wjere extremely critical of federal auditing methods. Criti- 
cism^4te voiced at allT levels' of the education system in New Mexico, 
hqwevgRr regarding the ways in which the federal government pursues its 
education policies, particularly requirements that dictate program 
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design. In contrast to these complaints, Title VII is seen as a program 
uniquely compatible with the New Mexico approach to bilingual education. 

„ Title VII funds the training of staff and program development while not , 
(since projects are of finite duration) creating the dependence of which 

\ many in the state are critical. 



In conclusion, federal and* state education polipy in^New Mexico 
interact in three major ways. Federal programs are used, when convenient 
and useful, to ac<x*mplidh particular goals of state policy (e.g.. Title 
V, JTitle VII and vocational education) Second, where there is little 
enthusiasm for (but also little conflict with) a federal program, it is 
administered conservatively and with little fanfare (e.g.. Title I and 
Title IV)*.. *> Third, where there is <sharp disagreement with the substance 
or approach of a particular federal initiative, officials in the state 
* are not reluctant to refuse participation in it (most notably, P.L. 
94-142, but also a band ful of smaller programs) • How a particular 
federal initiative^ ^a ^lip be4j>9 classified is a function of state 
polic^^Cers' -jgtf Ife&r^^^f^ of political support in the state for 

the" goal of ^9 |p|iilnst the l€^el of federal fiscal commitment 

and their* perceM »fche* extensivene ss of the 'program's regulations, 
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NEW YORK STATE PROFILE 

Richard J, Coley 
Margaret E. Goertz 
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, New* York State has a tradition of social, political and "fiscal ; ! - 
liberalism. A very industrialized and heteroaeneous state, it ranks" 
higrtr on, the expenditure ^and tax effort scale. * 

Political and Economic Environment # 

Prom the early day* of industrialization in the United States, New 
York State dominated the national economy. This dominance, however, 
haft been slowly eroded since World War IX. As other, parts of the 
country have developed greater economic diversity and self-sufficiency, 
New York State's share of the nation's population, labor force and 
wealth have declined dramatically. In the 1970s, the state showed 
less than one percent growth in employment compared to a 27% increase 
nationally. A population loss of nearly four percent during the 1970s 
left the state with an older, mpre heavily minority, and relatively 
poorer citizenry. Between 1960^ and 1978, New York State* s J.evel of per 
capita income dropped from 126% of the national average. to 106%. 
A rapid expansion of the public sector in the 1960s and 1970s left 
New York State taxpayers with tax burdens that are significantly above 
the national average. Total tax revenues, as a percent of personal 
income rose from 4.7% in 1964-65 to 8.0% in 1974-75. 

While New York has 'no legislated statewide tax or expenditure limita- 
tions, economic and political pressures have led policymakers to adopt 
increasingly conservative fiscal policies.' The 1974 recession forced 
the state to impose a number of fcuts in state spending, while raising 
state income tax rates. When the economy improved in the late 1970s, 
Governor Carey embarked on a three-year* program of tax reductions, 
designed to reduce the burden of state taction. By 1980, the ratio of 
taxes collected to personal income had dropped to 7.5%. At the same 
time, state spending declined in real dollars by 1p% between. 1974-75 ' 
and 1979-80. 

In the battle Jwer the FY 1983 budget, which included a gubernatorial 
proposal to reform the state's education aid program, even legislative: ~ 
advocates of social spending were quiet. Their acquiescence acknowledged 
that the Republican-controlled State Senate, and many legislators in the 
Democratic Assembly, would never approve major tax increases to pay for new 
programs. The budget stalemate between the Governor and the legislature 
focused on narrow fiscal issues of balancing the budget; unlike years past* 
little attention was paid to broader questions of how state money should be 
spent in the first place. 



In 1980-81, New York State ranked second in state and local tax / 
effort and fourth in per capita state and local expenditures. * National 
Education Association. Rankings of the States , Washington, D.C.: 
NEA, 1981. 
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Major Themes that Shape Education Policy 

Five themes shape education policy in New York State: (1) a 
tradition of strong financial commitment to elementary, -secondary, and 
higher education; (2). increased competition tot funds, particularly at 
the state level, between education and other public 'services; ?3) a ' 
strong, autonomous state\education establishment coupled with a tradition 
of local control; (4) the r Levittown litigation which has driven most 
recent discussions of state education 1 aid; and (5) one school district 4 , 
New York City, that educates , one-third of the students -in the state. . , , 1 

■' v • • , * *' 

Financial Commitment to Education , New York State has a strong 
financial commitment to education. In 1980-81, education expenditures 
of $3467 per pupil were the. thir^ highest in the country, after Alaska 
and Washington, D.C. . In 1981-82 the state government spent $4.2 
billion for elementary and secondary education, but this represented 
less than 40% of total education revenues.- Much of the burden for 
supporting the education of the state's 2.9 million students is borne 
on the local level. 

■ * '• • ■' X *' ■■' / , k 

Competition for Tunds . Education interests face tough competition 

for increasingly/ scarce state dollars. .State education aid has declined 

"*as a percentage of the state budget over the last ten years f;rom 36 to 

26% of ,total expenditures/ while state support of community colleges, 

courts and, corrections, iand employee fringe benefits have taken larger 

portions of the state budget. Yet state aid for social services 

(income maintenance, Medicaid, etc.) as a percent of state spending . 

remained constant over the last decade. , . ,' 

* '< '■ .xti&'b-V) 

A Strong State Board of Education and State Education Agenc^ 
(SEA) . "There is an old saying in- Albany that New York St^e governs* 
has four branches: the executive, the ^gislative, the judiciary, and 
tbe^State Education Department." The tttique position held by the 
SEA results from a number of , -factors r the constitutional and statutory 
independence of the Board of Regents (this point is developed later in 
the case study), a nearly two-hundred yfcar tradition of leadership in 
.education, and the prestige of the Board. (Regents in rfecent years have 
^included the sociologist Kenrleth Clark and political scientist Stephen K. 
Bailey..) Bailey et al. concluded in 1962. that "The New York Board enjoys 
independent executive, legislative, and judicial power of such scope as 
to bring into question its consonance* with American constitutional 
principles of separation of powers and checks and, balances." This 
situation has provided the SEA with a Strong base and room to maneuver 4 



1 Murphy, Jerome T. State Education Agencies and Discretionary Funds , 
"Lexington, Mass.:' Lexington Books, 1974, p. 53. 

2 Bailey, Stephen K- et al. Schoolmen and Politics: A Study of State , 
Aid to Education in the Northeast , Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1962, p. 27. 
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when dealing with the legislature' and governor. The SEA-hfus been charac- 
terized as "Hell -staffed, stab%p,. highly ' professional/ amply/ funded and 
reputed to be a^ pacesetter 'in education."'. • {- 

With more tjian 700 school districts in the_ state*, -local control - ' . , 
is an important issue. It is viewed, however, as meaning that districts 
define their educational nee,ds within state-given parameters. <} In • ' : 7fc : . * 
the area of school funding, this means that the state provides a financial 
floor for districts, but they are free to spend as much for education as * 
their citizens choose* In the program area, local control means the 
freedom to desigri curriculum within the minimum requirements and basic 
standards set by the SEA.. A concern expressed about^the Levittown 
litigation was that it could have led to "levelling^down" expenditures ' 
through capping of local district expenditures or putting limits on 
districts' power to negotiate teacher salaries. ' 

Levittown v. Nyquist . During our field work, a major jgchool -finance^ 
case that could have had vast implications for school* finance and special 
needs students was reaching its final stage. In June 1978 a trial court 
invalidate New York's system of financing schools in Levittown v. ' ' 
Nyquist . 1 The decision was upheld in October 1981 on all issues of 
substance by the Appellate Division, but struck down by the state's 
highest court, trie Cpurt of Appeals, in June 1982. Litigation began in 
1974,' brought by 27 low property wealth school districts and four of the 
state's largest cities New York, Buffalo,, Rochester, and Syracuse ~ 
Who were plaintif f-intervenors. The low-wealth districts pressed tfreir 
claims on a fiscal neutrality .bafcis. * The( cities charged that the state 
aid system discriminated against them by- overstating their fiscal capacity 
to fund education and- by failing to take into account their special needs 
tfand higher costs. They^claimed that th§y suffered an extra drain on 
local , revenues (municipal overburden) since they have to Isuppqrt a high * 
level of non-educational services. Thiey also claimed educational overburden 
becadse they are responsible for educating a disproportionate share "of 
the state's disadvantaged^ handicapped, and non -English -speaking pupil's. 
Lastly, *by distributing aid based on attendance # rather than enrollment, 
the cities claimed, that the state furthe'r pe/ializea/them for high levels 
of absenteeism. \ , • < 

. . ' ••• V- 

Because of the urban'focus ofi the case and because the Big Five 
(Buffalo; New York Ci^y, Rochester, Syracuse, and Yonkers) educate aJLmost 
37% of the state's children, the final decision could have required an * 
overhaul of New York's system of school finance and a rethinking of 



) 



£ Iljurphy , Jerome T . State Education Agencies and Discretionary Funds , 
i Lexington , Mas s . ; Lexington Books, '1994, p.^p 1 . ' ' ■ • 1 : , . ■¥ 



^Levittown v. Nyquist , 94 Misc. 2d 466,/ 408[ N.Y.S. 2d '606 (Nassau 
County Sup. Ct. 1978a) . 
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categorical approaches to meeting the^.needs of special students. A 
Special Task*. Force on Equity^arid Excellence in Education, established 
jointly by the Governor £nd Board .Regents, made recommendations in 
February 1982 that would cost the state an additional $300 million to one - 
billion dollars in -aid to elementary and secondary education.. No one 
knows at this point' what political impact the eight-year-lopg litigation 
and subsequent study commission will have on future state education aid 
dec is ions ' "* - > 

New York City . /v Wew Xork City, while enrolling, about one -third of 
the State's students^ 1 enrolls over half of the low-ach ikying, almost 
85% of the bilingual, and almost 40% of the handicapped 'students attending 
school in tije state. The size of this district, "its decentralization \ • 
into 32 community t school .districts, and its history of ethnic and 
btireaucratic politics, have^made the administration, of state and federal 
programs by Albany, staff difficult. In the past, state administrators 
have viewed the Ne^York City school system "as a hopeless mess whose 
problems and complexities are'to be avpided as much as possible." 1. The 
state has difficulty extracting from New York,, City data that they need 
for program evaluations, and the relationship between the SEA and the 
city is grained over the city's .seeming inability to identify and serve 
all of its handicapped students. 



'■ >-v'''- Education Policy in New York State 

■■• ■• ■ ' ~ - 

How the Schools Are Financed m 

in .1981-82 New York schopls derived 3.8% of their support from 
the federal government, 40.2% from the state government, -and 564Tfrom ^ 
local sources. 2 State support ha£ dropped aboot four percentage* points. J 
since.. 1970-71. . A Vy ;! \ . )[ ■ > " 

In ^980-81, almost $4 billion was distributed>;t6 school districts 
through -^Dut 25 different aid formulas.; Tabl^e 1 summarizes these aid 
payments. The major special formulas ; — . compensatory education, special 
education, etc. — are described in their respective sect iqp^- of ~ this . 
profilfe. The operating aid formula, established ^y the legislature, is 
termed a fc^o-tier percentage equalizing formula.^ This 'formula distributed 
about $2.8 Million in 1980-81, or a little over 70%* of total State aid to 
elementary and secondary ed^fcfjtion. Each year the legislature* defines, 
the "ceiling" expenditure ih;^hich the state, will shar4 and stafe aid? :is 
determined by the wealth of 'a school district relative to^ £he state 1 
average wealth,, and by the educational need of the district. 



1 Berke, Joel S., & Kirst, Michael ft. FederajftAid to Education; Who 
Benefits?, Who Goyerndft . Lexi ngt on , Mass, C^kington Books, 1972, 
p. 351. H < " " 

% + • , * - J . . * 

2Adams, E. Kathleen. A Changing Fedetfffiismt The Condition of the 
States, - Denver, Col.: Education Commission of the States, 1982. 
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Table 1 

Summary of New York State Education Aid Payments, 

1980-8 1a 



Equalization and Other General Aid 
Operating' Aid 
Low Income Aid 
High Tax Aid 

Pupil Need Based. Aid 

Excess Cost for Handicapped 

(Public and Private) ^ 
Categorical Reading/Academic Aid 
Improving PupM. Perfomance 
Prekii#Je*garten J^x^qz^s^ 
Edu»t fio£ - o^^WH^W 
^^r^^Sc?reening * " 
Education J6f Native Americans 
"!ual Education Aid , 
I/Talented^* 



^Amount 
(tin millions) 

$ 2 f 853.86 
2,806.15 
27.72 
TS.99 



Percent 




72.3% 
71.1 . 

0.7 

0.5 



4. o ' J 
n a f 



PMpil Support Aid * * * 
^^^TiB^oz^^i\oTi Aid 
; ^extbbpjcs . - 
>^Aunch/Breakfast Programs 

. -ft ■ .. 

Programmatic Aid 

BOCES (including Facilicities 
Special Services Aid 
Adult Education ' 

Other Categfrfrical 

Building Aid (including BANS) 
Aid to Cities ^ 
Reorganization Incentive Aid 

Total Aid 



a Payments from appropriation for General Support for Public Schools and 
from additional appropriations affecting public schools. 
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6.7 




213.59 


5.4 




23.05L 


' 0.6 




4.60 


o.i. 




23.41 
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• 




$ 3,*49.29 b 


' 100,1 



^Total Aid includes* $9.54 mil%£p redurtiba 'tor Section. 4407 Deduction 
and Refiiqg Credit. ^Therefore T6tal Aid figure will bk less than the sum 
of the programs listed. , 7 r V " # 



Source: 



N^jfrYork St*te Division of the Budget, Education Unit. 
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Districts are also guaranteed a flat grant of $360 per student; are 
eligible to receive growth aid if attendance rises; anji are' protected 
from, aid losses by special aid guarantees. Other aids include low-income 
-aid, high tax aid, transportation aid, building aid, Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services (B0CES)/aid, and special services aid for districts 
not eligible to participation BOCES. '* ■■ 



The major state education programs for special needs-students in New 
York are special education, compensatory education,^vocatibnal education,' 
and bilingual education. The state. receives federal funding for compensa- 
tory education, -special education, vocational education, bijtljwual 
education* and grants under Titles IV and V of the Element^|i^d Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) and Title IV of the Civil Right^^lflB^) • Table 2 
shows state and f^^ral support for the major program^ 




Table 2 



State and Federal Program Funding Levels, 1 980-81 
(millionsT) « 



Compensatory Education 
Special Education 
Vocational Education 
Bilingual Education 
Titles IV and V 



State 

$ .150^ 
236 
65 
* 2 



Federal * r - 

$ 223 : 

46 ^ 
54 
21 

to 




i 



^ State aid for special education has grown tremendously over the last 
five years or so", wfri'le both compensatory and bilingual education aid 
have remained relatively level. Special education aid grew from $68.5 
million in 1975-76 to about $24J^»illion in 1980-81. Compensatory 
education, over the same, peripd^f time, increased only about $10 million 



to its current level of about^$150 inillion. 



Bilingual education aid 
undefr'Chapter 720 amounted to about .$,1 .7 |iiifl4pn 4 in 1975-76 and in 
1980-81 totalled' only about $2 miUipfi^ * t Jb J ---------- ~ £ 



th<* incorporation of a new 
weighting for bilingual stjidwits in operating aid formula, such aid 
almost doubled in 1981-82. Also, the state's compensatory education 
program allocates about $8 miaiion to provide compensatory education in a 
bilingual mode. ■ 



Compensatory Education 

* • ? Because New York responded to the federal involvement in compensatory 
'eduction with similar state initiatives a chronology of how the federal 
and state programs developed and intersected is inportant. Compensatory 



education gained legitimacy in New York State with the passage of Title I 
in 1965. Shortly thereafter, New York developed. the Pupil Evaluation 
Program (PEJ?) tests to identify students vith the greatest needs for 
Title I aidt- Title I , money funded the development of the PEP tests, ' 
although the use of federal funds for that purpose was lat'er prohibited, 
ih 1968, the state developed its first compensatory education program — 
Urban Aid. That year about $50 million was appropriated by th'e legislature 
for about 30 school districts selected on district -fiise and concentration 
of low-achieving students as determined by PEP tests." Almost 85% of the 
aid went to New York City. 

u ..... . . 

The Urban Aid program had two purposes from the perspective of the 
legislature and the SEA. The first was to experiment with community 
participation in educational decision-making and the second was to 
experiment with unrestricted planning and implementation activities to 
focus resources on specific problems. Because community participation P 
was a failure, the SEA focused on the implementation of experimental 
and innovative programs. From 1970 to 1972, results demonstrated that 
certain programs, in-service training techniques r and organizational 
structures could be effect iv^. ( Ach ie yement dat a improved , and: LEAp , > 
showed that they could take control. )^ ^ J s . , 

l^eH^a t^at the success of urban education pybV^^N^^u^^'be. '^^rk ^ 
shared by ^ther school districts coupled with demands fo|®jg!^ 
state aid, tesulted in the development of the Pupils wi1^,^®^J^l^l^^?r; 
tional Needs (PSEN) program in 1974. The PSEN program aM^^sj^ded to 
the recommendation of the Fleischmann Commission that the '''«|fefe^a^e. , e^' 
greater responsibility for insuring that the need^ of educat^rfiij^|;f^^^.S.-\^ 
^disadvantaged students were met. 1 PSEN is intqjhded to pj^vidM^^^^^B^^^- 



tory i education to children who score below a certain reference '^^3^4S^ : '^" 



the PEP tests. PSEN also provides such services bil'ingually. ^e^^^*** 
program was first administered by a new office created in the SEA — 
Education of Disadvantaged Children Office — and reported to the same 
Assistant Commissioner as the Q#tle I office.. The regulations promulgated/ 
by the Commissioner were designed to* make the »pK&r am "complement and be 
consistent with Title I. Basically, 'the same pi£>il selection criteria 
were used, but PSEN regulations were not as restijg^Lve nor as dogmatic 
as Title I regulations. N x 

. From 1974 to 1977 school districts operated the PSEN program under 
very broad state guidelines. While strings attached to the program- 
required that funds.be used for compensatory purposes, the SEA imposed 
f$w penalties on offending districts. The SEA then began to monitor PSEN 
programs as they monitored Tffcle I programs. The SEA 1 s sanction was to 
withhold PSEN aid. Since PSEN aid was designated as meeting the supplement/ 
not^supplant requirement of Title I, such withholding would violate Title I 1 



'This 18-member commission was appointed in late 196,9 by joint action 
of Governor Rockefeller aria the New York Board pf Regents to report and 
faake recommendations on the quality, cost, and .financing of the state's 
public school system. 



non-supplant requirement, and districts stood to lose all remedied aid. 
Meanwhile, a few legislators began to complain about PSEN monitoring , 
because they viewed that aid as a general apportionment, 1 It shq*M be 
noted that the legislature's purpose in passing the PSEN le^islaWro was 
to spread remedial aid around tp all districts, suburbs as well as cities 
and rural areas. In fact, it was taboo within the SEA tq^call PSEN aid 
either "general" or "categorical" aid. It was called "additional appor- 
tionment." 

• : ■ 

Discussidns of merging PSEN and Title I began in 1978-79, the year 

that the Regents mandated xeittWial help, for all students who scored below 

the state reference point on the^PEP test or below competency level on 

any of ^e newly ' ^ a 

standard reporting system for evaluation and n£6ffs assessment. ^-|g^y also., 

experimented with a combined application — one. for PSEN, one for- v Ti tie I-" 

and a bridge document linking the two. In 1978-79, the SEA merged PSEN, 11 

Title I f and Migrant Offices into the Education Opportunities Programs 

Division. The first year of a Unified application for compensatory aid 

was 1980-81. Simultaneously the SEA moved to make this application the 

Comprehensive District for Remediation under Title I, PSEN, and 

local funds, and the -toafflP'o&b three-year plan to the federal government. 

While Title I and^PSEN programs have been unified to accomplish the same 
purposes, their funding formulas are quitje different. Title I funds are 
allocated on the basis of low-income, while' PSEN funds are allocated on, the 
basis of test results. 1 This results in a different distribution of Sfg. 
compensatory assistance. It is estimated that $.75 of %ery Title I ft 
$1.00 goes to the Big, Five school districts, while only $.50 of every 
PSEN $1.00 is allocated to tt^ose districts. Thus, the state's compensa- ]^ 
tory money is aimed at low-achieving students, even if they re&jtc|e in 
high-income school districts. Whatever the source of the fundihg, a 
however --'state, federal, or local — districts must provide remedial 
help to students identified as needing it. < 

% Table 3 shows compensatory education expenditures in 19lj>-80 from 

both federal and state sources for each program area. , It also shows 

' duplicated counts pf children served. Most of the money (68%-of Title I 
and 63%'of PSEN) is spent on reading programs, followed to math (about 

. * 1 .' ■ » 



Estimation of a district's compensatory education needs under the PSEN 
program is currently based on results of the 1974 and 1975 PEP tests that 
were given to the state's third and sixth grade students. The percent of 
children in the' district that scored in the bottom three stanines on the 
te&t i^nultiplied by the district 's combined adjusted average daily 
attend Pee (ADA) to estimate the number of children eligible for PSEN 
aid." District PSEN pupils are estimated as follows*. .If ^district hafi^ 
> 10,000 students, and 20% Qf its third and sixth graders scored below the 
* state xeference point, * then 1*,000 children are estimated to be in need of 
compe^toyy : services (10,0O0*x .20 « 2/000). These 2000 pupils are then 
giveiran additional weighting of .25 and included in the district's count 
of total aidable pupil units (TAPU) and total wealth pupil units (TWPU) 
» used in ciic^Iatin^ general oparatihg aid. 



Expenditures and Participants by terrain Area, 
Title I^&id PSEN, ^979-&S&^ ' 



~ 3»penditures 





ESEA TITLE I 


PSEN : 




TOTAL 


Reading 


£ IRQ 795 


, U,7 r- 




, / 1 0 


$ 272 


• • 


>/ t- : - 

q 1 *a 
, o 1 J 


Bilingual Readifig 


5,450 


,452 


» 2,488 


,451 


7 


,938 


,903 


Math 


62,832 


,698 


33,844 


,915 


96 


,677 


,613 


Bilingual Math * 


2,052 


,044 


589 


,981 


2 


,642 


,025 


• 

ESL 


15,636 


,706 


3,842 


,620 


19 


,479 


,326 


Writing 


3,761 


,656 ' 


8,169, 


,272 


11 


,930 


,928 


Bilingual Writing 


1 26, 


,776 


205, 


,446 




332, 


,222 


% 


$279,585, 


,429 


$131,445, 


<• 

,401 


$411 


,030, 


,830 




Participants (Duplicated Count) 










ESEA TITLE I < 


PSEN 




TOTAL * 


0- 

Reading j 


290 , 


,482 


235, 


,443 




525, 


,925 


Bilingual Reading, 


16, 


037 




242 




22, 


279 


Math . 


125, 


694 


115, 


411 




241, 


110 


Bilingual Math 






It 


818 




7, 


254 


ESL 


• # 22^ 


172_ 


8, 


968* * 




31, 


140 


Writing' , ^ . 


14, 


Y 


38, 


428 




53, 


176 


Bilingual Writing 






iJ 


917 




-2, 


188 


3 


l j' 474, 


845 


408, 


227 


1 


883, 


072 



Source : New York State Education Department. "ESEA Title I Statistics, 
1979-80. Expenditures, Participants, Staff, In-service Training, Parent 
.Participation." 
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25%). More current expenditure data (1981) show an increase in PSEN 
funding (up to about $150 million) and a decrease in Title I (down to 
about $223 million). 



Bilingual Education 

Although New York State IsSt doed not mandate thfe p^vis ion of bilingual 
Services, state aid for bilingual programs and statutes governing its use, 
and a number of court and OCR compliance order 9 have combined effectively 
to create a statewide service mandate. Regulations of thfc^Gonmissioner 
governing bilingual education programs became law with the passage of 
Chapter 827 of the Lawssof 1982, effective September 1, 1982. Districts 
that receive sthte bilingual education aid must provide programs in 
accordance with this statute. In 1974, the New York City Board of 
* Education signed a consent decree with Aspira of New York*, a Puerto Rican 
. community agency. This agreement was a' result of a suit, Aspira o^jjew 
York r Inc. , et al. v. The Board of Education of the City, of New Ybrk j 
et al . and required that the Board implement bilingual ^ducatidn programs 
in every local district in New York City for students ^ wi^bvliM'ted English 
proficiency who could learn more elective ly in Spanishv^ OCR : 

reviews and compliance plans and later court action baaed, on, l^au have 
provided coverage for Hispanic students. In Buffalo", Ro^heifeef f Newburgh, 
Brentwood and Patchogue and for npn-Hispanic students in New York City. v 

Local bilingual education programs receive aid from a number of 
sources: Title VII ($21 million) ; Chapter 7?0 grants ($2 million) ; the 
^JSEN program ($8.4 million)* and weightings in the general operating aid 
■'-formula ($3-$4 million)/. The Chapter 720 program, which New York State 
started in 1973, pigl^pfcles LBAs with competitive grants to incorporate 
bilingual education into the district's overall educational system. In * 
1974 the PSEN program provided districts with another source of bilingual 
support. Pupils excused from taking the PEP test because of language 
problems are included in their district's PEP percent for purposes of 
calculating state compensatory edfucation aid. Districts then use these 
funds to operate bilingual remedial programs. Finally, in 1980^81 , a .05 
weighting for LEP students was incorporated into New York State's general 
operating aid formula. Only students enrolled in approved bilingual s 
education programs are eligible for this aid. Nearly 100/000 students 
receive this additional weighting. 



L 



Civil Rights - 

New York ^tate has state laws banning discrimination on the basis of 
race and sex. The Commissioner has substantial quasi-judicial" powers with 
regard to discrimination in LEAs, and can (and has in eight cases) order 
an LEA tcr desegregate in response to comp lai tit i$m£'Qm within the district. 

Civil rights responsibilities are scattered throughout the SEA and 
appear to be assigned by program area. For example, Section *504 is 
administered by the Off ice for Education of Children with Handicapping 
Conditions (OECHC) , and Title IV National Origin by the Bureau of Bilingual 

' ■ ' ' • : - : 
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Education. The Office of Occupational ana Continuing Education has 
separate sex equity and civil rights compliance units ffcr vocational 
education programs. The Division, of Intercultural Relations , housed in 
the Office of Elementary, Secondary and Continuing Education Planning, 
was established in the 1950's in response to state law, an early Fair 
Practices Law. This Division has responsibility for Title VI laws on 
race; Title IV race and sex grants^ and the Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA). , , 



Special Education ' | 

-j ■ • 

New York has been a leader in the pr«rision of special education 
since 1867 when the State School for the llind was founded in Batavia/ 
State aid for sj^ial education, state-supported" schools, and muj.ti- 
disciplinary fed|»jbtees on the handicapped date from the 1950s. Specific 
provisions 0 addressing the responsibilities of school districts for 
special education are contained in Article 89 of the Education Law. 
Although some sections of that law date to 1910, its major provisions 
stem from amendments enacted in 1976 and 1990. Chapter 853 of the ( Laws :% 
of 1976 brought New York State in line with P~.L. 94-142> requiring Jthafct^ 
handicapped children receive a free and appropriate^education and setting^ 
forth ;both state and local responsibilities for the^feducation of handi- v 
capped children'. The 1980 amendments provided for program funding based 
on excess cost and jnade other minor 'changes. * 

New York recently recodified its rules aqd regulations pertaining to 
schbbl district compliance with both state and federal statutes. The SEA 
fod^?tyn^t many children's classifications, based" on medical categories, 
did not appropriately match" th^ir educational needs. /The new regulations, 
therefore, tyse^ placement on a child's needs as determined by the level 
of functioning • The regulations also attempt to improve public 
understanding of the concept of least restrictive- environment. They 
define good special education practices and place these practices into a 
continuum of services ranging from regular classr'oom to residential 
hospital. Also included in these regulations is a newfe£wo-step indivi- 
dualized education program (IEP). Phas$. I heljps CoiraiiMes on the Handi- 
capped (COH) define needs and placement; Phase II helps parents and « 
teachers develop instructional programs based on these needs. 



1 ■ > . ■ 

The new regulations require that children be placed in special 
education classes according to similarity of needs regardless of classifi- 
cation. ^Similarity of functioning is documented by defining (1-) le'vel of 
fmication achievement; (2) social and emotional neecjs; (3) physical |j 
development; andi (4) classroom management needs. 
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V The bulk of state support for special education is provided through 
Van "excess cost" formula within the general operating aid formula, 1 In 
addition to excess cost aid/ districts receive aid of $8 per pupil to u 
assist them in providing screening programs in grades K-3, ■high-cost" 
aid for children whose actual program costs are greater than $10,000 or 
four times the average expenditure per pupil, ai>d separate private school 
aid,. The count of handicapped children also affects the distribution 9f 
general operating aid to LEAs by its inclusion in the weighted pupil 
count used to measure school^vflistrict wealth. „ 

In 1980-81, the state provided about $236 million in special education 
*aid. An estimated 186,903 students received special education services 
in 1979-80: BOCES served about 27,700 handicapped students; 147,600 were 
served in their own school districts; and about 12,500 children were 
served in other state agencies and institutions. Federal special education 
aid, which was $46 million in 1981-82, has tripled since 1976-77, 



Vocational Education 

New York State serves nearly 750,000 vocational education students 
through secondary, postsecondary and adult occupational education programs, 
delivered through school districts, Boards of Cooperative Education 
Services (BOCES) , proprietary schools, and postsecondary institutions. 
Two offices in the SEA share responsibility for the administration of 
occupational education programs and, services , the Office of Occupational 
and Continuing Education and the Office of Higher Education Services. 

Total public high school enrollments in occupational programs in New 
York State increased from 350,000 in 1971-72- to 451,000 in 1977-78, and • 
then dropped gradually to- 388,000 in 1980. BOCE8 enroll about 15% of > 
secondary occupational education students, the Big Five around 35%, and 



1 The formula multiplies three variables in the calculation of aid: 
(1) A weighted pupil count weights children according to. their placement. 
The value of the weights is derived from a New York State Education 
Department study of costs for special education. The weights are: 1.7 
for special class (e.g., 60% or more per day in a special program); 0.90 
f or / £S)j*ource room services (e.g.,. 20% or more a week in a resource room 
or SRgcrial services); 0.13 for special instruction (e.g., more -ISfran two 
periods a week in speech or other special services). The pupil count 
used is handicapped pupil attendance, in the base year or for New York 
City, attendance for J^ril, May and June. (2) A measure of expenditure 
per child serves as a proxy m$asutfe of district excess cost per child. 
The 4 measure is the district's total approved operating expense 'divided by 
the district weighted pupil. count plus the weighted handicapped pupil 
count, with a minimum value of $1,600 and a maximum of $2,100. (3) An 
aid rAio equalizes allocations according to district property Wealth. 
This ratio is also used for equalizing general operating aid and fs b^ped 
on total property valuation divided by total weighted pupil count, but 
has a minimum value of .25. 

1 7 j 
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emaining 50% receive/services from their local school districts. 
Srlm^pirly provi<^£*xpehsive" vocational education programs — those 
i a large investment -in equipment — while the less capital-inten- 
jrams ace usually provided^ ik the students 1 home high schools. 
-_5St of the enrollment in trade, industrial and service programs and 
( rlth occupations outside of the Big 'Five districts are in BQCEfe, 
\ while, few of the enrollments in business and office educatiogflfrograms 
fi$ are in these centers* .-■■»'. 

* Funds for vocational education come frdm federal, state .and local 
sources. About 10% of all occupational education funds are provided by 
the federal government, 12% by state government, and the remaining 
, 78% raised by local governments. Slightly more than 40% of federal 
Vocational education aid is. distributed to public school, secondary 
education programs: * $18.5 million to LEAs (including the Big Five) and 
$4,5 million to BOCES. ttiese funds are allocated using the following 
process. The state calculates an "index of need" for each of the three ' 
agency types — BOCES, LEAs and postsecondary institutions. This index 
is used to determine their maximum entitlement. Each agency submits a ^ 
program proposal that is reviewed by the SEA for the requisite statutory 
factors' and program quality. 'Proposals for the handicapped and bilingual 
are reviewed by those bureaus for substance* Those program proposal^ 
that^urvive these reviews are ranlced according to their relative need, 
and funds are distributed in the or<3er of the rankings until* they are 
exhausted. 

"* This method has been used since 1980. Prior to this tiihe, funds.,""*' ' 
wer£ allocated to the 13 planning regions in the state according to an 
«, index of 'relative need, and agencies withiji.each of these regions had 1 to 
compete for funds. The federal government objected to this regional 
allocation scheme, however. * 



-State vocational education funds are distributed to component school 
districts' of BOCES ' r (BOCES Aid) and to the Big Five school districts (Special*!* 
Services Aid) , NO special aid is provided to IiEAs that run occupational * 
education programs in their own districts ffe.g., business education programs)* 
Of the $65 milPi^ni in state vocational education aid distributed* in 1981-82, 
$55 million" went^q^BiOCES participants, and $10 million to' the Big Five. The 
former set of feceive a portion of their "approved expenditures" for' >„, 

BOCES vocationaj^lilcation services, based to some extent^ on their relative 
wealth. (The averi«V4^trict receives 46% of total expense and 7J% 
of approved expenf&.f ^Special Services Aid is less beneficial; it 
is estimated thai New York City is given only 13% of total costs in 
state aid, 1 



1 The Big Five are ineligible to join BOCES. p. 
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Title IV-B and* 





^£ 1981-82, jll^Yorfc^ in Title IV-B 

funds to LEAs* ' The^liocation fornula for the last three, years wa6 based 
on enr6ll»ent (70%) , special needs as measured by PEP tests (25%) , 
and high tax effort (five percent). The program is administered by the 
Bureau of School Libraries in the Office of General Education an<^urricu- 
lar Services, although overall responsibility for the coordination of the n V 
Title IV program is located in the Office of Elementary , Secondary and 
Continuing Education (ESC) Planning anp Suppdrt Services. : 

■fthe Bureau of School Libraries came into qJLstence with ^the old ESEA , 
t^VitXe II program. It reviews applications for Title IV-B 'funds, .evaluates 
district programs and provides technical assistance through regional workshops, 
publishes a Planning Guide, and works with appropriate' curriculum staff within 
the SEA. Ten^of 12 professional staff are federally funded; it is estimated 
that next year tke staff will drop to seven positions, five of which Will be 
federally supported. The Bureau has tried to insist on an instructional 
focus in the programs they fund/ tb^hav*. LEAs go beyond just bitfang books 
(e.g., use IV-B monies to develop a'history curriculum). Lately, however, 
the fiscal environment has forced districts to use these funds to buy - 
basic items. According to the IV-B director, when the federal government 
dropped the .supplement, not supplant, requirements from thfc program, 
fiscally strapped districts only bought books or projectorjs. One-third 
of the Title IV-B- funds allocated in 1981-82 were used by LEAs to purchase 
microcomputers. 

The primary goal of New York S&ate's Tifcie i .I V-C p r^ tram f ot the last 
five years has beqn "transferring success?" federal do JH^^fc^^ u s ed to 



f und, tte development and validation of exenplary yrogrW^jf^^p disBemi 1 - 
nate tire results of these programs "to en^>urage th^s$3^5^OT new 
ijeas." Last year nearly 25% of the funds supported the Resource Alioca^ 
t ion Plan UJAP). 1 Other priority areas for IV-C grants were dropout 
prevention, gifted and talented programs, pre- and in-service training, 
and handicapped education. > Title IV-C and the National Diffusion * Network 
are administered by the Off ice" of freaeral Demonstration Programs in thq 
•Ofiice of ESC Planning and Support Services. Staff size has dropped from 
a high of nine to five; and one-half professionals. The office also 
relies on regional resource persons and Optioned. Educational Program 
(OEP) representatives to assist in the dissemination of IV-C programs. 

. * ^ ft • 

New York State will receive $31.2 million in Chapter 2 fiinds. ; ■ LEAs 
will receive their full 80%, or $25.1 million. The state share will be 
divided into two portions: $1.6 million for state-admihistered local 
assistance programs and $4.5 million for state activities. The 40-person 
Chapter 2 Advisory Conmittee was comprised of representatives of public 
and private elementary and secondary schobl children (4), classroom , 
teachers (7), parents of school children |(4) , .local boards of education 
(7), local and regional school administrators (6), institutions of higher 
education (6) , and the state legislature (2)', as well as four general 
members. , 



1 See fcage 32 for a description of this program. 
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The LEA allocation formula resembles the state's education equaliza- 
tion aid formula, but uses., more turban-oriented pupil counts (average 
daily membership (ADM) , higher PSEN weightinig, and a PSEN concentration 
factor) and makes provision for additional aid to sparsely populated 
rural school districts. The formula 1 initially included a one-year 
"sa^-harmless" provision so that no djitrict wbul<£ receive less than * 
20%*bf its aggregate award in 1980-81. This provision, designed to 
cushion the impact of Chapter 2 on districts with large ESAA grants was 
rejected by the Office of General Counsel, U.S. Education Department, 
tfot the SEA taxable to negotiate an agreement with that office. In 
addition to the monies distributed directly to the LEAs, the SEA will - 
allocate an additional $1*6 million on a competitive basis to fund 
program? advancing goals of four state pribrity areas: library -and other 
learning resources, school practice inprovement (HAP), training of 
education professionals and voluntary school desegregation. An additional 
$500,000 of carry-over funds will be allocated on a competitive basis to 
these four activities with desegregation and RAP as top priorities. 

Title V V , - 

v A 1974 study found that New tork used its Title V. funds "for. 
rather mundane projects (e.g., filling personnel gaps), as contrasted 
with efforts designed to bring about^signif icant organizational change." 1 
SEA managers indicated that Title V dollars are still used to support 
on-going operations of the department and statewide testing programs. As 
a result, discretionary dollars for innovation in program areas have come 
from Title IV-C and from set-asides such as the Vocational Education Act 
(VEA) Subpart 3^ 

A review of cu£j4J^{ Title V planning documents shows that the 
specific activities ddpported are fairly, traditional ones. For exanple, 
under the rubric of SEA planning and management is funding for: the data 
collection activities of the Information Center on Education; personnel' 
within the Office for Policy Analysis, the Office of Counsel and the 
Office of Public Information; and the activities of the department's . 
Office of Federal Relations. Assistance for instructional programs 
focuses on the development of new curriculum guides and revisions of 
existing ones, and on participation in the development of content-specific 
assessments in traditional subject areas, rather than on the planning and 

evaluation orientation found in the Title IV-C RAP program. 

• * ... 

The SEA as an Organization 

the New York SEA has been characterized as a "sophisticated, ?table, 
amply-funded agency with a long history of leadership in education. "^ 



1 MurpJiy, Jerome T. State Education Agencies and Discretionary Funds , / 
Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1974, pp. 67-69. 




In this section we 'examine the impact of federal programs on the ^tj^cture, 
functions and capacity of this agency, and on its relationships" 
local school districts, ^ 

i. ■" ' :.. ' " * 

Size and .Structure 

: / * . 

The yew York State Education Department is large, professional, 
and well staffed. It employs over 3,500 persons, 954 "of whom work in the 
Division of Elementary, Secondary* and Continuing Education (ESC). 
Currently about 51% of ESC staff are federally funded, ranging from four 
percent in District Services to 70% in Special Education and Occupational 
and Continuing Education. Because federal funds were off-budget items 
until 1981-82, the growth in ESC staff attributable to federal programs 
cannot be traced. However, Berke and Kirst noted that in 1960, the 
entire SEA had 2000 staff, with fewer than 100 federally funded positions* 1 
Thus, federal fimds account for about 400 of the 1500 new positions 
created in the SEA between 1960 and 1980. 

a The organisational structure of the SEA. undergoes changes every few<, 
years. , Most of the reorganization has been relatively minor, reflecting 
what one re|ponderit characterized as/^jainor adjustments to traumas the , 
SEA is going through." The organization of the S£A that pertains to- the 
administration of state and federal* stf^Lal needs programs in Spring .1982 
is shown in Figure I. 2 The Office of Occupational and Coritinuing 
Education administers and evaluates federal apd state vocational education 
programs. The Office for Educatioh of Children with Handicapping Conditions 
(OECHC) processes applications for federal aid, monitors programs in 
public and non-public schools, and conducts training, develops and dissemi- 
nates products, etc. Bilingual education and compensatory education units 
are housed in separate units in the Office of General Education and 
Curricular Services , and the Bureau of School Libraries administers the 
state's Title IV-B program. Evaluations of compensatory education, 
special education and bilingual education programs are designed and' 
conducted by the Bureau of School and Categorical Programs Evaluation in 
the/ Office of ESC Planning and Support Services . That Office's Division 
of Intercultural Relations administers several civil rights programs, 
while the Office of Federal Demonstration Programs is responsible for 
Title IV-C activities. The Division of Edqcational Finance in the Office^ 
of Finance, Management and School Services reviews budgets for federally 
funded programs and is' responsible for implementing the state's educatioh 
aid^ formulas. 

1 Berke, JoelS., & Kirst, Michael W. Federal Aid to Education : 

Who Benefits? Who Governs? v Lexington, Mass.; Lexington Books, 

1972. . . ' . % . 

ZThe SEA was reorganized in September , 1982. An SEA official reported 
that the reorganization does riot represent any significant changes in- the ' ... 
administration of state and federal programs for special needs students. 
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t J> Por P«poses of our study, the following structural trends should be '% 
•Mtfd. First, programs for educationally .disadvantaged -children moved 

* . fit <*fc their own division under their own associate commissioner for urban \. 

* e^ifeajtion (1968) to a unit within the office of GeneraliEducation, and 
C*||.«9l *hd state compensatory education programs were subsequently 

*P 1979..^ (See: the section on Compensatory Education programs for * - 
.^'fM ;$tBtdry g£ this change.) 

*'" > '. w ,. " ' ' . / ' % ... ".. 

Second, tfee SEA has ^lwajpf had separate divisions for speciaf^jucation,^ 
vocrftibi^a education and general education, although at one point in tiri&* j 
they all reported to the same associate commissioner. Some of these ' s . ■ * 
divisions* have ^hanged internally, however , ove^t^e last f ive years. 
For expple, one. rejapondieht noted that although ISie size of the vocational 
educatiQhf division; has remained relatively cohsfcarit^ shifts have occurred 
:>Wijlthin those numbers. The creation of sex equity aft ,the rf&thods of { 
, Administraifaon ,(MOAJ ifrtits, and the gs^th of information development and 

program dey^opment ynttsf have resulted in s^afif increases; concomitantly , 
v traditional ^ur^y^u^ * - : * ' 



r T Ji9. although ;jPe|Peate offices administer federal programs, 
x^sjrf&«0bilities for sif^^rmatter r^yi^W, resource allocation, auditing," 
and* equation are spiy$W s ^ SEA. , for example; while th<* > 

Division of Equal l&a^flra f^ administers the 

4 state's cpmpe^satory ^B^mgK^^^iam, mojiitbrix^ is shared by this 
division and four cpp^^^P^^S|peaus — reading, English, mathematics^ 
anfl bilingual* e^ucatioir*^- whiiftrprogranvB are evaluated by^fcbe Bureai^of; 
. S'dhool and-Categorical Pr,6grais Evaluation. ' ^ v * 

^' ^.v - /■ / * : - i : 

T Functions and jCamacity a ^ > 

^75 ^ , ' ' % ■ \ -i . . • ; 

This team approach to monitoring reflects in^large part £ history 
of well-qualified staff working on * gtff range of activities* ' A 197T iffe 
SEA report? stated that "we have the meet comprehensive educatiort depfrrt- 
atfnt/in $ie nation, with specialists in every field <*f education.- i. 
[M],any of our staff members are nationally recognized leafokyLs in their . 
fields of specialization." 1 It was further noted by one^pfe offibial 
" that the New Vork SEA had, in 1965, "more than half of the subject matter 
specialists employed by Aj^Sfrfl in the country." 1 these staff members 
were selected, however, rigj ~3fcly for their credentials as professional 



educator s^J>ut for their experience working in schools and their ability^ 
understand the problems of, and work jwith, local school district ^ 
personnel. ^ . . . * 



Murphy, Jerome^ Tfc State Education Agencies and Discretionary Funds , 
Lexington, Mass.* Lexington Books 1974, p*.58. 

" ^Ibld . , p^ 60 * \ <'£■/'. ^ 

— <: . 
r - 4 ^ 

. ■'.**• . • 

' > , »' 



These staff qualities have agfected the way in* which the SEA has 
responded to federal programs. *%rst, as qot;ed above, Title V ^tifids were 
us^d to support on-going activities, activities that we|| initiated in 
other states . using federal funds. Second, program adrtlitls traitors had a 
tradition of deferring review of proposals and Evaluations to subject- 
matter specialists within the department. .Therefore, ,when Title I was 
implemented in the, statue* the "actual responsibility for allocation 
decisions was spread through the departsment in the same pattern of opera- 
tion that existed prior to f ederal f ^nj|ing. * v This tradition helps to 
explain the on-going involve^ BjQmreyit area ^bureaus in the review of 
federal education program ^p^ K*T .Finally, pro#Jbm a^ainistrators 
were used to spending a great ^Jl^of time consulting with their peers in 
the local districts, and they relied "on consensus and individual school - 
by-schpol negotiations" in implementing their programs. 2 - 

* ■ * - - * « 

- Both the functions and capacity of the SEA have changed since the 
advent of major federal aid programs in the 1960's, however. For example, 
although *New York State was considered a national leader in the areas of 
research, planning and evaluation prior to ESEA, these activities were 
focused on the areas of curriculum, teacher training and administration. * 
The evaluation requirements of Title I led ; the SEA to develop modeSi of " 
effective evaluation aj# to focus for the first time on programs concerned 
with the educationally disadvantaged. Interviews also indicated that the $ 
role Qf planning within the SEA has become more significant since the * 
mid-1 970s • We were told that several policy^ohifts made by the Regents 

9 Regents ' testing program, ^igh^chool registration, and the 
Resource Allocation Plan) reflected jj^juit by piaimers^^u'tili^ng^new-dliftal^''^ 
analysis capabilities, jfiw /nanagtoellt; ^Systems, or position paftars outlining 
new directions. . - c . . *: ./ r\ & < ; • -W *" * 

■ * - ; .. • ■ m ■ 

Emphasis within the SEA has shifted from tr^dit ional^icurr icular 
^areas to procedures. Sovoa^bt the shift can be attributed to federal 
program requirements. For example, the Department has become "hgrd-noeed 
about recffflatory issues," especially in the areas of* special* education 
and civil rights. Other, changes in emphasis,, however, reflect-* state ' ^ 
priorities in basic skills, high school registration, youth employment,, 
continuing education, economic develop|aent , gifted and talented 
students. While the .SEM continues to update curriculum guides in the 
areas of science and mathematics, the department is als<? developing a 
model curriculum' in the new field of global education.' In providing^ 
technical assistance in*many\of the traditional instructional areas ,vthe 



'Berke, Joel S., 6 Kirst, Michael W. Federal Aid to Education ; 

Who Benefits? Who Governs? Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Bootes, 1972, 

p. 347. < \ 

^Murphy. Op. *cit . , p. 59. 



»£ErfifcOw emphasizes comprehensive planning rather than advice on curricula. 
Exa^p;lea of this approach are seen in the state's RAP program, which 
addresses basic skill areas, and in its revision of the vocational 
« education curriculum. — now based on an "hierarchy of skills" rather than 
individual subject' areas. v - ' 



Intergovernmental Relationships 

The New' York SEA appears to enjoy an "independent actor" status in 
its relationship, with the federal government because of its size*$and 
political power* In the^early days of Title I there was "day-to-day 
contact between title administrators and their counterparts in USOE ... 
and Sashing ton contact on major policy matters between Nyquist [then 
beputy Commissioner] and the USOE Commissioners." 1 We saw no reason to 
conclude that those relationships changed during the 1970s. For example, 
when the SEA adminfetrative^^j^rged Title I and PSEN progrante, SEA 
administrators dealt directl^lith. senior federal program staff. ^Addi- • J. 
tionally, the SEA/Board of R^e'K€j& : sends a report — "Federal Legislation 
and Education in New r York State* x~ to Congres^ every year. This "Regents 
series" highlights a' number of issues related to* revisions of fecial 
statutes and appropriation items of particular interest to New -York. The 
SEA also has an Office for Federal Legislation that lobbies in Washington. 

The Relationship and management style of the SEA with regard to £EAs 
has changed over the last ten years or so. While the primary role of the 
Department pas technical assistance and service, it is now one of 'monitor 
ing and evaluation '(t40&tig prog^jps, graduation requirements r * high ■- 
school regis tration*_c#911 rights, ^remediation mandates, bilingual 
education). Ii#s|«ca£l educatfon, the SEA is particularly compliance- 
priented* ^^OECH^jgp l^n in a protracted battle with-New Y0 ^fe^tfflfc : 
o*e* waiting lists ana other special education managenfent. . iN^^^?PPi(P^J 
SEA has withheld federal fted% fr^ii the city and- continuouSflpi tors „ * 
it. ^Although finding the IfiA con^ianice-oViehted, m&st lo^^HS^icts 
perceive some .degree of flexibility inflow they can comply*. "Th^y [SEA] 
► will call you on the regulations, but liffeovation is acceptable!* "LEA. 
staff meet' routinely with the prografljfftatic Regional Associate (monitors) , 
findings them reactive, but also* helpiul r *fcnd flexible. As one respondent . 
noted, "Help from the [SEA] H always just aj phone, call away.".*" 

The Resource Allocation Plan (RAP) is an example of a new collabora- 
tive relationship ^that the SEA is trying to establish with local school 
districts. RAP was begun in the summer of 1978 in anticipation that a 
large number of students might fail the new Regents *Conpetency Tests and 
not be permitted to graduate from high schbol. RAP and a companion 
Regents Nevf rork CJty Project were established by 'the SEA. 1 s using Title ^ 
IV-C money as a stimulus to help schools in improving pupils 1 achievement^ 
j.n basic skills. SEA staff, dalled department representatives (DRs) , ^ 

: _ • «... 1 f . - . 

1 Berke, Joel S., & Kirs t, Michael W. Federal Aid to Education. : 
Who Benefits? who Governs ? Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books," 1972, 
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have been assigned responsibility for working with specific schools and 'H 
districts for an extended period ofr time. Collectively, they have helped 
LEAs organize and analyze data on pupil performance, clarified the 
nature of the problems they face, identified alternatives available to 
address these problems, ^and then worjjUd with relevant SEA offices to 
arrange^ for technical assistance. Tfyp DRs are generally staff drawn from 
curriculfcr areas within the department who have been trained as* facilita- 
tors and change agents; they spend from 25 -to 100% of their time on these 
'Activities. ' \% \ . . * 



t 



DRs have brought the attention of /hpny districts to funding oppbrtuni- 
ies under Title II-3 and Title VII. The largest source of temporary / 
additional money^ fcMbftsic skills act iyifeies>' however, has beea Title * ^ 
IV-C. The SEA has 'JSsued RFPs for proje'dts "consistent with J&j&goals o% 
RAP, and most r of the districts that have DRs have successfuSilpHJonpeted * 
for these grants. Title IV-C monies have also beien used to promote the 
'concept of "multi-district consortia/" where districts can explore how. *-jJfr 
they pan use the BOCES structure to meet the goal^of^^RAfe " * 

The SEA's priorities an<3 the way it *gpes aboit abconplishing them 
are reflective of, and tempered by, the* broader political environment io. 
which £he s£a operates. Jfhe state political environment, as Q affects I *^ 
and relates to the interaction of pirate and federal education prdjgrarap, 
is described next. *• 

• ■ -*v ' :.* '••• >•; 

The Political EiyftronmerSt of Education Policymaking * ^ 

'-.•a — Tv ■ ■ J " " • 

; , . j v. , , * , < 4 ' 

The poldtical^nvirohiftent /of educ^t^n p«>JLicymaking in Ne* York is 
shaped by the int^ieition of a strong legislatiiie, fragmented special m+ 

and the 
relates to the 




The Legislature ' \ c , ^ - " % 

New York Stat^ has a strong governor, active in forming the\state r s 
political agenda. But the state also has a forceful legislature, with 
staff resources that give it the capacity to compete with the e$ecutiv1ss 
branch in developing and revising policy proposals. Although the governor 
is the state's most visible political leader, the legislative/leaders of 
each housf take command of New York's lawmakers on most important issue v s. 
Sinpe J975*at le^st one h*us# of the legislature % h as always had a different 
patty majority from the gdvernor/ leading to conibative partisan politics. 
The Scfnate.has been 6on$i£tentlfci ^Republican and reflect* upstate interests. 

• 1^ Education, the Senate works to maintain the stattfs quo. Th£ Assembly, 
usdally^ominated by New York City, has never given education the same 
attention as the Senate, focusing inateacLon issues of welfare, housing, 
and mass transit. It is of ten 'said that**lhe Senate has education and 

"the Assembly has welfare." • - V. * 
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Day-to-day education issues ~ school management, contracting," an<y 
even competency testing — are reviewed "and reported out of the educatip 
committees of each house of the v legislature, rarely involve partisan -^f 1 
politics^and receive little attention from legislative leaders and their 
staff. But the^ducatidn aid formula', which represents orte-quarter of 
the state budgetv is considered too important to be left to education 
committees alone. Instead, the leadership and the money committees of 
both houses take control. Because of the diversity among the 700 plus 
LEAs in the_state, annual school aid bills have a conplexity and political 
sialiency that exceed almost any other measures on the legislative .agenda. 
In short, the legislative design for the distribution of state aid to 
education mirrors th^distribution of power in the legislature, rather 
than* educational need or equity concerns. \ 

T ~ , • 

Education aid politics divicje alontf. three lines — New ¥prk City, 
New York Cjlty suburbs, and upstate. For the city, major concerns are 
categorical programs^df special student weightings, better measures of 
school district wealtd|j£nd pu^i'oounting methods that dQn't penalize 
theto for low attefidafnoe rates. Metropolitan suburbs want to assure that 4 
their high level 6ft$tic effort is rewarded* b£ increased state aid and to 
preserve the flat grant and save-harmless provisions. The upstate 
are*,* withHower^'tax rates arifc a conservatiVism toward government ^spending 
Aeek to hold down the cost of t&e afid. package, and to eliminate or hold 
dam required tax* rates for participation in 'the state operating aid 

<■;..• • , \ t . 0 '• 

While New Yotk's legislature is ( particularly strong in' education 
matters, it does «*nqtjgen4i: ( ally ^t involved in federal education, programs. 
Until^last *y&4fc> the state T.eg is lata re did rtot : have the authority to 
appr%?iate f «erafl/f urtdsr jthey were considered "off-budget" expenditures. 
A Court jpf Appeals Ruling in the spring of 1981 ( Anderson v. Regaft ) gave-' 
that power to the ^legislature, but to date v tire J legislature has only 
appropriated federal fujids by major program area. The feeling among the 
legisiitive^s^eff is that as long as federal education dollars are 
allocated under federally determined formulas (e.g., Chapter 1, special 
education, vocational fejfucation) there is little the. legislature can do ' 
but track the flow of ^th^e funds to the LEA level. ^ There was little 
interest in the Chapter 2 formLlaj one respondent noted that the dollars 
involved were too -insignificant r- $31 million versus ^2^\ billion 8tat ? 
education aid budget. Also; few legislators hear froH^^i^r constituents 
concerning- the administration of federal programs; theSfc^ftmds support * 
significant portion of local education budgets in the large cities 
only.; "~ 

The legislature does, however, appear to show some concern about the 
independence of the SEA and the power of the Regent^. There has been a 
lack of knowledge in the legislature about how the SEA is using flexible 
federal dollars. The legislature's audit arm, the Legislative Commission 
on Expenditure Review, recently conpleted an audit of the state's compen- 
satory education prograjn (PSEN) asserting that the SEA violated the 
legislative intent of the PSEN law by merging the PSEN program with Title 
1 and using the unified program to accomplish SEA priorities. This 
report seems part of a general inclination by the legislature to acquire 
more control over the SEA and to make it itore accountable. 



gpeglal Interest Groups ' ■ ' 

J^New ¥to£k f * education interest groups, why.e pace united aiffi^fifjEluen- 
tial v in affecting education pol^py r Vare now fragmented and relatively 
/ineffective. In the past, interest groups maximized their effggfciveness 
on matters of education through membership in the Educational Conference 
Board and through coordination, expertise, and grass roots strength. 
Their annual rcurommehdations Were never ignored, , seldom opposed, and 4 
^usually satisfiwV ;Teacher striked, conflicts over racial integration, 
community control, deter ior at ijig c tinancial situations in the cities, ^ ^ 
and taxpayer revolts in the sutfuyb^. fractured this coalition of interest 
groups, and their proposes are now usually ignored. .Teacher organiza- 
tions (New York State United Teach ers//»gited Federation 6f Teachers) are 
probably the strongest interest groups-iw the state and hav^ iiifluence on 
legislators in return for election support. The SEA and Board of Regents 
are often effective in processing legislation and blocking bills, although , 
their role is weaker than it was 20 years ago. The other group sometimes 
influential in education politics is the New York State School -Boards 
Association (NYSSBA) f:~ legislators generally regard local school board 
members as import ant :.-lqj&al constituents. J " 1 

7*£-$ ,- r ; * - j ■ - — ■ . 

Urban interest^|&d by the New York City Board of Education, 
include the Citizens 1 'Union,' United Parents 'Association, Public Education 
Association, .and the Conference of Large City Boards of Education (Big 
Five) which submits annual state aid proposals. In response to the urban 
forces, a new Rural' Schools Association has emerged to represent sipall 
and sparsely, populated school districts. Two groups active in the debate 
over school finance reform are the Association of Flat, Grant School 
Districts Which wan^t^p school finance reform, and the Coalition. 
School Finance E^K^j^>yhich presses for reform on the basis jpf Levifctown 
claims. 1 Other <j»tjB^fi!fe>- active in lobbying for' specif ic legislation. 
These include hanai^ q^ rad education advocates who watch out for handicapped 
programs and administrator organizations who lobby for job security. 

■ Wor the 'most part, education interest groups do not appear to be 
involved^ln federal education programs in the state. Exceptions may b.e v - 
the bilingual lobby in the state and the many special education consti- * 
tueitcies. Federal activities in bilingual educatj oiy appear - to h&ve 
strengthened the st^te bilingual lobby and given it a moi^e powerful 
effect on state policy. Also, bilingual Education staff '"in" the SEA view' 
themselves as advocates arid participate extensively in policy, development • 
across the SEA. In gpecial education, a litany of special education 
advocacy groups probably have ha^gie effect on allocation and prograxmtfl- 
tic decisions, at least jJ^T terms of -€he state program, £or ^xample, . 
considerable opposition by fc^rent atjfd special education ad^cacy Cffotips 
and by other education interest groupe'^to the new state special education 
reguj^gtions (Section 200) resulted in action by the Regents delaying 
theirtw§^f^tive date one year and providing for further j|£Aluati6n and ./* 
more consultation on the proposals. 
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Other Actors v 
* ' ■ " ' 

While tfew York's Governor is active in education policymaking, 
especially through the budget office which develops- annual state aid 
proposals and federal aid appropriations , the chief executive does not 
appear to be involved in federal education programs* Reasons cited 
earlier for the lack of legislative involvement in federal programs 
probably apply here also. \The Board of Regents does seem to get involved 
in federal education issues> however. ,They lobby Washingtdh, sending 
annual recommendations .on key statutory, budget, and regulatory issues" 
in education to Congress* 

SEA Leadership in Relation to.thd State Political System. 

The constitutional and statutory. independence of the Regents, a 
nearly 200-year tradition pf leadership in education, and a well-staffed, 
- professional SEA have combined to provide the state educational leadership 
with a strong base and room to maneuver with the legislature ahd the '* ■ 
Governor • . The Board of Regents, established in 1784, is con^pted of 15 
members who serve seven-year terms and are appointed by the legislature. 
They are responsible for nursery school through postgraduate education 
and for professional licensure, libraries, the sts^te museum, and vocational 
rehabilitation. They and the Commissioner of Education (who is appointed 
. by the Regents) have quasi-judicial powers and legislative and executive 
. responsibilities. While historically considered "above politics over 
the last ten years oriyso partisan political considerations have af fepted 
Regent selection. ^ H ■ \ * 

: • The Conjii'ssioner of Education and the SEA are responsible for 
implementing Regents 1 , standards. Serving a# the pleasure of the Regents, 
the Conmissioner is responsible for educational planning and enforcing 
and i%>lementihg regulations. In 1979? f oqjexanple, the Regents mandated 
remedial instruction for all students falling below a certain reference' 
point on the state PEP* test or failing a state competency test or its 
equivalent. The Commissioner then issued regulations and policies to 
insure that LEAs met* the Regents 9 mandate. The SEA does strategic work 
with legislative committees, reports on bills, mobilizes support from 
government officials and other groups, and prepares the Regents 1 annual 
state aid proposals. The SEA 'usually recomnends increased education 
spending and equalizations^ rjj^ources among the state's LEAs. While the 
Commissioner and SEA^ are ^i^cirtymt eletnents in educational policymaking, 
it is the legislature th&i&tovet nor who play th/ more powerful roles. 

* * ■ ; . :< ; ' , 

/Thus i? the le gisla ture andthe Governed, reflective of the political 
environment in whi3|&he SEA4((^rates,\ set the parameters for SEA policy- 
-making. Where there Vis goal congruence between the SEA and the political 

environment, e.g., basie skills, the SEA is free to exercise its authority 
% and pursue its goa^. Becauei^the SEA is generally astute in assessing 3 
the*^olitical winds JTx^onf rontation with the legislature and the Governor 
i^,dbualiy^wpided.1 Tl^t^EA/tegents have gone their separate ways on 
mai|^S8uesV^^wev^^ and a new group jof 
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ban-oriented Regents in the 1960s and early 1970s brought, a different 
focus to the SEA's activities* Pressing for racial integration and urban 
aid, the Commissioner and Regents fractured many of their old allegiances 
in the legislature and among the upstate education associations. »' 





T 



J Local AutoheiiSg'llttrms . , Jg^ ' 

r T Local control has a particular mJBpftg in New York, one which also 
applies to how the state administer s^Eterartrprogr ams . There seems to be 
a general con seijfeuj| that local oontrol means that local school districts 
define and meet their educational needs within the parameters put forth 
by the SEA. In the area of school finance, for example, the state 
provides a financial floor for districts, but they are free, to spend as 

* much for education as their citizens choose. In the program .area, local 
control means the f rfeedom 0 to design curriculum wittfin the minimum require- 
ments and basic standards set by the SEA. As the SEA's requirements ) 
expand, however, districts see some of their control slipping away. One 
respondent felt that the SEA's minimum competency thrust was impinging on 
local control s^nce. before that time districts were "pumping a lot of 
dollars into educating better students." - 7 . 

A similar situation exists with regard to federal prbgr ams . Whilf 
the SEA adapts federal programs to its own priorities (qonpensatory 
education and basic skills) and is somewhat regulation-oriented, it 
allows local districts flexibility in designing compliant program?. This 
applies tp a Cesser* extent in special education where the SEA office is 
in business fcoXsee that federal and state legal requirements are fulfilled. 
In this latter //situation, and in part Because of the prescr iptiveness of £ 
the federal law, it appears that localrsch£ol districts are much more 
restricted in their acti^K^ies and fe^Sfc^a loss 6f control. 

State Priorities and InsgfKt^fciallaation^f Services to Targ^fr .Populations 




The evictence in New Yowe State appears -to. indicate that tjjfrete is 
much r goal congruence with the federal government in the arear of "special 
needs students and that commitments to thefee students iappe^r to be 
institutionalized at the SEA and in the s t tate legislature. New York's 
tradition of social, fiscal, and political liberalism has led to commit- 
ments to civil rights issues and to special student populations. The * 
primary protections afforded special needs students are state mandate's in 
the areas of special education and conpensatory education and the Commis- 
sioner's power to order racial desegregation* Wiile federal funds hatfe 
enabled LEAs to %j&vtae a greater levev or s^vlces _tb their studentsy-it 
is the state mandates thatr have forced an increasingly larger share of 
local dollars into these services. In compensatory education, the SEA's 
focus on basic skills and the Regents 1 remediation mandate indicate a 
firm commitment to the educationally disadvantaged. #In special education, 
at least where the state law exceeds federal law, all the evidence 
indicates a fairly secure commitment to special education as well. 
Because of Lau guidelines, and pecause of the availability of state aid 
for. biliSffu al ^flucation and the) state's corresponding /program' requirements, 
students in neeSFof bilingual programs also appear to be protected. * 
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There appear,* to be support in, the legislature as well for - federal 
taurget populations. ,The ^is^^c lo*)by provides strong support for 
j|3£«t^ bi 1 Ingu al ed u cation pr ogr am , and there ^seems to be significant 
^pport for, the goals of .the Titli I program. * Although the legislature 
robaifily will-foot pick up -cuts in . Title ^ funds, it i&gppossible that 
Ending for the PSBN program might be increased (as the distribution of 
PSEN money is much wider than Title »€)• Support for special education 
has historically been strong in the 'legislature.. Parent and advisory ' - ^ 
groups are still* vocal, particularly concerning the revision of state 
regulations. In response to the proposed P. L. 94-142 deregulation, the 
Nei^York State -teg i slat ure adapted a resolution on May 19., 1982 petition- 
ing federal government officials to "maintain current ... pi^>visians" 

regarding handicapped children. - 

* 0 ■ 

Administration of State and Federal Programs for 
Special Needs Students 

The way that federal and st^6:^ypgraw& for speciaLneeds students are 
administered in New York State Is l^j^nc»d by the interaction of; a number 
of variables.. This section focuses, ;d^the^inp<K3t of state education 
priorities and policies' off the administration^ of federal programs and on 
the influence of federal policies on tWe development of stat^&ducaticn 
programs* It concludes with a discussJ^i^^L jthe compatibilities ana 
conflicts that result froml the intera££gg||^ federal and state policies* 

State Influences oh Federal Programs ^ 

Three ^themes help feitplain how^New ^i^^Sg^^r^^^^^ educatioi 
programs. These are 



1) a long tradition \of support for civi 




ration 



2) . a strong commitment to provide services to students with special 
education needs through state as^well as federal programs; and 



3) a history -of professional relationships T^pteen SEA staff: aj^*^ 
local school districts.* * ■ tr ^"" r ' 

The InfluenoHL of/ state priorities on federal program administration 
can best be seen Tn the area of compensatory education. Over the last 
several years, the Regents have est^bl^jfed the improvement of reading, 
writing and mathematics as special priorities. In 1978 the state intro- 
duced a statewide minimum conpetency testing program in. reading and j 
mathematics (the Regents Competency Test) and mandated that remedial help 
be given to all students who score below competency level on any of these 
tests or below the state reference point on the PEP tests. 

* ' * • . f 
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These priorities and mandates led "the SEA"\b> consider, coord i! 
programs for students with, special educational rtteeds, First, the *te£ait- 
ment merged the administration of the Otttle I, PSEN and Migrant Ed^catkdtt 
programs. Districts must now pubmit a unified application for federal §! 
and t state Of^ensatory education funds. This application alsc/serves as 
the district's comprehensive. plan for serving all students in need of 
remediation, including those with limited-English proficiency. 1 As a 
result of these requirements,, title I and PSEN programs have fcjecome 
virtually identical in operation at the local level, although a separate 
audit trail exists for each prograp. Few districts retain separate 
.Title I and PSEN directors, and cross-txaiijing in the programs is 
occurring. Second, the SEA has sought to integrate remedial instruction 
with general instruction by' discouraging the use of Title I pull-out 
programs at the school level. 



3* 



Finally,/ the state hu^ Committed both its own resources andl a 
substantial part of its Title IV-C program to the implementation of a / 
Resource Allocation Plan (RAP). RAP (which was described- earlier in th^s 
case study) is designed to coordinate majoi; SEA, activities aimed at 
improving the performance of low-achieving papils, and with the involvement 
of SEA staff, assist schools in developing local plahs to strengthen 
theit education programs, identifying" resources, and providing services 
to improve pupil achievement. r * - 

New York's concern with services for handicapped students has led 
the state to develop requirements that go beyond- tho'se mandated by v 
federal' law. For exanqple, New York State laW mandates classroom sizes; 
an expanded composition of the Committees qg^the Mmdicappe*d ■ (to include- 
a doctor/ parent of another ^handicapped child* and "a psychqjogist) ; and a 
two-stage Individijalized Education ^rlg ram (IEP) . The SEA has. assumed 
an aggressive monitoring stance as 'Ijjjfcllfr dependents indicated that- the 
OBOHC is "in the buainess^of seeing that local districts comply with - 
fedetal and iktate special, education law [s] . ■ This. af fldefvplans to ; yisit 
one-third of all local school ^districts each year, while th^ Big Five 
districts are monitored on a continual basis, os'dlc is a Ii^o /concerned 
with technical assistance. Its Bureau of Program Development ^Conducts 
training, develops and disseminates products, and conducts in^sferylfe^ 
training — activities considered valuable by several local School \» 
district respondents. J 

The SEA is able to undertake vigorous monitoring and technical ; 
assistance activities in all of its programs because of a history of 
extensive invqlvement irr local schpols by a *prof e§s£onal staff that has 
been well received by <ldfcal off icials. Although the SEA has increased , 
its compliance 'monitoring, local district staff interviewed .felt ^ S^T- 
that the state was trying to help districts meet state and federal^*!* 
regulations, rather than merely policing their behavior. 



1 The Bureau of Bilingual Education has* the authority to disapprove, 
0£ conditionally disapprove, local remedial programs if they do .not meet 
the needs of LEP students, £hese staff review all Title I/PSEN applica^ 
tions for the reporting of LEP" students and the level and quality of 
services provided to them. 
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■ repeatedly that the state >and SEA are committed to implementing both' 
\ state and federal anti-discrimination laws. The Division of Intercultural 
Relations' provides technical assistance to LEAs in preparing applications 
for ESAA grants and planning and implementing LEA desegregation plans. 
In conjunction with t^x^Office bf Counsel/, the division investigates , 
h^lds hearing* , land Isff^es findings on discrimination conplaints filed 
under state iay^ ^'S^^^ioe tries to settle complaints before the* 
reach the formal, aAfersarial level. In addition , it administers afeout 
$500,000 in state " (up in support of inter- district transfer ploarams 
i;t urban school distrJLct&V Staf f in thief divisidn also work closely 
with OCR in Washington in developing desegregatidn propoisals. 

<i 1 • The impact^ of reductions in Chapter 2 funding was of concern to 
mariy officials. For exquifele/ Buffalo, wt^ich now receives $7 million in 
BSAA funds, is eligible for less than £1 mill ion in Chapter JL aid. The 
SEA has taken two steps to^cushiop this ioqpact. It has proposed 
a two million dollar ptd^r^^^^e^ state legislature for support of *~ 
programs currently funded under ESAA- le.g#, magnet schools), and it has 
proposed that the statSfllfc Chapter 2 formula contain a save-h armies s - • ... 
provision designed tp £r<5fcect districts receiving ESAA grants". r v t 

7 A strong ~ccriuitKn£: to civJ4 'rights can-bei found/in other divisions 
as well. The Drvidioh of Occupational and Continuing Education has ap- 
unusually larger (24 persons) and active unit fcitli overall civil rights 
responsibilities* fbr^se^hdary ,^id Jadult. occupational education programs. 
This group compiles enrollment data, conducts on^si^e/foqpliance" reviews, 
provides technical assistance and monitors volq^aiy oonplianqe plans of • 
subr^cipients developed under the ; division's "Standards Governing ,Civ£l 
Rights in Vocational Education;" The Bureau of ^Bilingual education has 
Ifcmxpanded its activities well beyond the administration of th^* Title VII c # 
Tprogtam. The Bureau's responsibilities now include^retfiew^ing remedial • 
Education plans for services to LEP students, approving lo&al bilingual 
'"education programs, and certifying bilingual" and ESL teachers. 

■ • *. . * . ' • " 

Federax/Influences on State Pro grams #> 

—^r — \ . - / 

..Federal programs and policies have had a major influence on the 
shape and operation of state programs for special needs studenti in New 
York. -In some cases, federal policies have .provided both the, impetus and** 
model for the development^^ comparable stite programs. For example, 
^^itle^ VII funds proV±d«d the Bureau of Bilingual Education with the 
'resources to' creese a statewide network. This program supjprted the 
^creation of fijfional offices, the public<ation of a ^ewsletter, and i . * 
. kec^nical aseistarice.^ctivitiea. The state's first bilingual education 
^^am, ,Chapter 720, supported competitive grants like those in the 
program. The state bilingual education law that relates 
funded bilingual education programs is similar in purpose and. 
to the Lau guidelines in areas like mode of instruction^ \ 
impressions were that the Lau model wais^used because the 
k ,,.^/^yyw^^i^y wanted to ensure that bilingual education services 
would be provided. ^ , ^ 
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In other cases,* the state's own programs do not Imitate federal 
programs, but bfcrrrow many of the techniques used by the federal government 
in the administration of its programs*. ' New York State's compensatory 
education program targets aid to ^low-achieving rathet than low-inqome 
children. Yet the test used tq select low-tfchievers ~ the PEP tes£ 

r was developed using f ederaL funds^to ^identify students with the greatest 
needs for Title I aid. PSEN 'evaluatlq^ requirements are also, relat$d<to 

<i £ftle I requirements, and a respondent noted that j*h en the state merged 
the administration of Title I and PSEN, the unifAS[ application followed 



r; 



the Title I model. 




' Federal influences can' be seen in the administration pf other state 
programs as well. Although New York StatQr's^special education reguiA&bns 
exqe&J those required under federal law, the state's enphasis on com^Uance 
monitoring can be traced to.P.L. 94-142. While the statue initially^ ^ 
9bjected to the federal requirement .of developing state plans in vocational 
education, the SEA ridW views this planning process, as a Useful management 
tool". Funds, from federal programs like Title IV-C have enabled the state 
to encourage) local education agencies to pursue state priorities, such as 
th'e- RAP program. > 

Finally,- federal programs in bilingual education* compensatory ( 
education and civil rights appear^tp hay6 lent legitimacy to -the existence 
of similar state programs an4 «4V standards for what could be accomplished 
in thiese.^are ap^T For examp'le, success with magnet programs developed with 
ESAA funds le^the SEA to .propose that a similar program' be funded by the 
statte legislature. \ ■ .*« ' 



Compatibilities and Conflicts 



Thc£*previou's two sections have shown 1±ftt state programs and policies 
influence t*he administratiQn of federal programs and, vice versa. ^It is 
inevitable that some of these influences will reinforce each other, and 
others will clash. At the broadest level, there -should be no Conflicts 
since both New York and the federal government share a conanitment to ^ 
services to special needs population^, the protection of civil^ rights, " 
and the need to regulate local district behavior, in order to meet these 
goals. .. Federal programs have ^reinforced and given legitimacy to state 
programs, fbr^Bpecial needs students and provided models for, how the state 
should administer thfese programdV ". \ / ^ \ 

*&. v ' ' ; .* , - • ■ ' i "> ' ..' . . < - 

In f^** few philosophic conflicts exist between these two leviels , v 
of government' 'The majoc^ape whi&h arose in this study concerned the \ 
allocation of vocational education funds. It was noted that the current ' 
formula for distributing federal vocational ^education aid (allocating 
funds to all local agencies based on an index of need) undermines the 
conprehensive delivery system that N^wLjtdrrir had developed under the 
previous vocational education law {which was based on 13 planning ) ' v ' 
regions). In addition, it id felt that the VEA is >too prescriptive in " 
requiring how federal dollars be used, forcing th£ SEA^to "slice they 
pie" so thinly "that no one group fully benefits. Another philosophical 



difference concerns how best to deliver services to educationally 
disadvantaged student*. SEA emphasis on planning for the total heeds of 
'children, • regardless of sources of funds, has led the department . to move 
away from pull-out programs in its administration of Title I. Yet, 
set-aside programs under the VEA and Title I audit requiremtents encourage 
districts te use a "pull-otft" model to demonstrate provision of supplemen- 
tary services or excess costs. Finally, SEA and local district program 
administrators questioned the effectiveness of related services and due 
process requirements under P.L. 94-142. It has been argued that the due 
process' system has set up an adversarial relationship between the \ 
. parents and educators* while hearing requirements cause service delays 
for children. " A viewpoint often heard concerning related services is 
that education has the legal responsibility for these services, but 
lacks the program development resources. - It has become "hard to tell 
where education ends and heal th^beg ins. " 

A different set of conflicts arise when two different levels of 
government provide programs in %tie same area. The state's merger of 
Title I and PSEN created a number of technical problems, for example. 
State mandates for remediation require a schoolwide program, while Title 
I regulations limit the use of federal .funds for schoolwide projects. 
New York,* like California, faced the problem of how to allocate' state and 
federal compensatory education funds without violating the Title I 
non-supplanting provision. The state appears to have adopted the same 
complex set of guidelines concerning the allocation of Title I dollars . 
that grew out of the Richmond case in California. 1 

. The structure of New York's special education law has also created 
procedural problems. ' Mildly handicapped students are served outside the 
special education program, arid thus ax^e not included in the official 
federal child count. -Different placement procedures complicate federal 

- reporting. A co inn on complaint was that while the federal special 
education law was good, the- regulations were written for states with 
less commitment to special education than New York. « Ironically, most of 

* the complaints concerning the prescriptiveness of the special education, ( 
law are directed at state, not federal, regulations. Respondents from 
all three local school districts visited concurred that "P.L. 94-142 , 
doesn't have much impact in New York State. It is all the state regu- 
lations." 

In addition. to the conflicts described above ^ other problems commonly 
associated with federal education programs were investigated: ■ 



'The Richmond case ( Alexander v. Calif ano ) found that California had 
technically violated Title' I's supplement-not-supplant requirement 
because it did not distribute state compensatory education aid before 
allocating Title I dollars. ' g 




Federal requirements placet substantial administrative and 
paperwork burden on the state. 

Federal programs create offices or "franchises" within the statd 
departments of education that bypass normal channels of -authority 
and go directly to Washington. 

federal requirements detract from the regular education program. 



We heard few complaints about administrative burden and paperwork, 
although vocational education administrat6rs questioned whether the 
reporting requirements of the VEA have "achieved the Congressional ^ 
objective of transforming the state plan frbm a compliance document to a 
useful planning instrument." The question was also raised as to why all. 
agencies in the state are required by VEA tb participate. in data collec- 
tion and planning activities when only 30% of them apply for and receive 
federal funds. Local school districts complained about the cost of due 
process requirements, but state administrators did not present any 
evidence to support this claim. . The lack of complaints about burden at 
the state level may be explained by the fact that one-half of the elemen- 
tary and secondary education staff are supported by federal funds. 

There was no evidence to "support the "federal franchises" assertion, 
either. While we observed considerable "autonomy" in special education 
and vocational education,' the role of federal counterparts and organiza- 
tions did not appear influential. One program administrator stated that 
he did not attend national or. regional meetings of professional organiza- 
tions because they did not focus on the problems facing New York, but 
rather on "bringing Idaho up to .Utah." While top SEA program staff deal 
directly with their counterparts in Washington, it is usually for the 
purpose of asking the federal government to respond to New York's priori- 
ties and specific needs, not to bypass state policy. 

There is growing concern in New York that requirements for special 
needs programs are beginning to "encroach" on the' regular program, 
especially with regard to special education. Several sources implied 
that "a backlash is beginning," as special education starts to take a 
dispropdrtionate share, of local education dollars. However, figures 
were not giyen to substantiate these claims. And so far, fiscal 
strains in state and loca^ governments in New York have not caused the 
kinds of education cuts that would create a direct competition for funds 
among educational services. 



Summary 

New* York State presents a complex environment in which to study the 
administration and interaction of federal and state programs for special 
needs students. And such a study has raised a number of paradoxes. The 
state was considered a national leader in the design and administration 
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of education prograins at the time of the federal government's majcjr 
expansion into the field of education, Yet, SEA staff agree that 
federal policies* Jjqptoved the way that New York State delivers services 
to children in need of special, vocational, bilingual and compensatory 
education programs. The. state and^ federal^ government share most of the 
goals underlying federal educatioErprograms^ yet # the different ways they 
administer these* program* creates cdnflicts between them. New York, 
con^laips. that regulations generated by Washington are designed to "meet 
the nee^s of West Virginia," but state. officials will negotiate directly 
with federal program administrators to get these regulations changed or 
waived. N 

*% * 

In short, New York provides a good example, of the robustness of » thp 
intergovernmental system. Through, a process of mutual accommodation, 
federal purposes have been served within the context of state priorities 
and policies., As a result, children with special educational needs are 
receiving a greater level of service then could have been possible if 
either 'level of government were to have acted alone. 
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VIRGINIA STATE PROPIJiE^\ . 

v Terry W. Hartle / 

r >v * - ■ * 

^ Introd uc tion! The State Context 

... • ■ » ( 

Virginia is a state in transition. For the first two centuries after 
settlers pushed ashore at Jamestown, the Old Dominion was the preeminent 
^tate in the Union. For the next 150 years, however, Virginia was wadded 
to the past — a sleepy southern state that was reluctant to adopt Improve- 
ments in state and local government. In 1949. political scientist V.O. Key 
called it "a- political museum piece," and a few yeajrs later the state 
adopted a disasterous strategy of "massive resistance* to federal civil 

rights initiatives. .* * * 

.■ ■ > * , • ■ ' * 

In the mid 1960s, however, Virginia began to modernize state government 
and upgrade the quality of its public services. These activities con- 
tinued in the 1970s and, because of its -favorable location in the sunbelt, 
the state's population and economy gfcew rapidly. In 1982, Virginia's 
ecpnomic growth and political evolution continues. 

Virginia's history makes it an interesting subject for an analysis 
-of federil-st^te interactions in education policy. For most of the 19th 
and 20tji centuries, state official's badly neglected all public services, 
but especially education. Th£ modernization of state government and the 
recent improvements in public services coincided with tlje creation and 
expansion o£ federal support for education. r As a result, studying Virginia 
allows the investigation of several important questions r r How was the growth 
of state aid influenced by federal policy? Did federal policy support 
state objectives or work at cross purposes? Was federal aid'used to 
improve the state department of' education or was it employed primarily to 
expand services? What were the costs and benefits of federal assistance 
in a state that was simultaneously expanding its own educational programs? 

Before turning to an investigation of these issues, it is necessary 
to review some of the major contextual factors that influence education 
policy: the state's demography, economy, social environment, and political - 
environment. 



Demography ' '4 

■t* 

Geographically, Virginia may be divided into a number of separate 
regions. In the eastern and southeastern part of the state is the 
Tidewater — a low, flat plain that includes' rural regions and the large 
urban areas around Norfolk and Hampton. Moving to the west, is the 
Piedmont, which extends from the Northern Virginia suburbs ttf the North 
C4rolina border. This region includes the rapidly growing Washington, 
D.C. suburbs^ the city of Richmond and. its suburban counties and the 
extremely rurai, conservative sbuthern part of tlie state, the southside 
region. ^Further west is the Blue Ridge region, composed of the Blue 
Ridge mountains and the Shenandoah Valley, an area that has been called a 
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■'puzzle of compartments 1 with differing natural and human character- 
istics." Finally, in the southwestern corner ^of the state is the 
Southern Highlands, an extremely poor and rural area that nonetheless 
is rich in coal deposits. Recognizing this geographic diversity and 'the 
different educational needs of these regions is essential to an understand-* 
ing of Virginia's education policy. * ^ 
' , ' ' x t . 

The state's population was 5,346,279 in 1980, a 14.9% iricrease from 
'1970, compared with an 11.4% nationwide increase. Virginia ranks 
14th in populatibn, bpt only 16th< in. land area. The urban-rural division 
is 26% Central oity, ^,40% suburban, 34% rural. In-migration and growth 
of metropolitan areas Have been very ^significant in the last decade. s , 

v . • ' . - $ 

^ '< 
'Economy and State Fiscal Environment , v 

Virginia has a varied economic base, but nonetheless, one that is 
heavily service dominated. According to the Taylor > Murphy Institute at ^ 
the University of Virginia, government alone — federal, state, * local, 
military — accounts for 22% of the gross state product. Adding- to this 
/wholesale trade, retafl business, finance, insurance, real Restate, selling 
and tourism produces 72% of the Virginia economy. /Manufacturing taakes up 
only 21%. Jhe remaining seven percent comes from construction, farming 
and mining. 

Virginia's economy expanded steadily throughout the 1970s— During 
this decade the state's total personal income nearly tripled, while per 
capita income grew by 152%, compared with a nationwide increase of 141%. 
The state's diverse economic base generally protects it* from nationwide 
employment fluctuations. In 1981, for example, the state's unemployment 
rate w^s 6.1%, considerably below the 7.6% rate for the nation as* a 
whole. • ■ 

Virginia has a moderate total tax burden, but it has a low tax burden 
when measured by the state 's^per capita income. Because of the rapfd 
growth in personal income, during the 1970s the state had a comfortable 
budget surplus. The nationwide recession has reduced the surplus consider- 
ably and, when coupled with reduced federal aid, has produced a very 
tight state budget. Despite these problems, Virginia's fiscal situation 
is not as severe as that facing some other states. 



1 Peirce, Neal R. "Virginia." In The Border South States of America , 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1975, p. 108. " C " " 

2 

Traywick, Leland E. "Looking Ahead At the Virginia Economy." In 
Moeser, John V. , (ed.) . A Virginia Profile, 1960-2000; Assessing Current 
Trends and Problems , Palisades Park, -New Jersey: Commonwealth Books, 1981, 
,p. 241. 

3 

Statistics provided by U.S. Census Bureau. 
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Social Enviro nment 

^ /■ «• 

Socially and politically Virginia is a conservative state. It* has • 
been described as "one of the three or four most socially and culturally 
conservative states in tffe nation — easily classed with Mississippi., 
Utah and Nebraska." * 

For most -of its history, Virginia was dominated tfy very conservative 
attitudes on racial questions. Although the days of "massive resistance" 
to the federal civil rights movement haye long passed, the state has ftot 
yet. become the "model of race relations" that Governor Linwood Holton 
urged in 1970. Social conservatism includes sexual equality: Virginia 
repeatedly declined to ratify. the Equal Rights Amendment.* 



Political Environment 

Any analysis of Virginia politics used to begin and end with a des- > 
cription of the Byrd machine which dominated state government from the 
1890s to the 1970s. Named after Senator Harry Byrd, Sr., this organization 
maintained its hold on state politics through a relatively small ^membership 
that dominated the state by a shared outlook on government. . This viewpoint 
included "a 'love for balanced budgets, loyalty to the cause of states' 
rights, an aversionto 'wild federal spending, • a Jef fersonian-lifce 
dedication to jural dominances and... [a desire] to maintain the racial 
status quo..." By the late 1960s, the Byrd machine had collapsed for 
several reasons: the strategy of massive resistence it fostered had 
failed, its political power base in rural Virginia was unable to deliver 
the necessary votes as the state's electorate increased in size, and 
the abolitior^ of the poll tax and the Voting Rights Act enfranchised a 
large number of Blacks who had previously beeri excluded from the electoral 
process. In the 1970S,, the Byfd machine was replaced by a powerful 
Republican party. \, 

State politics in Virginia is dominated by a strong chief executive. 
Virgfnia's governor is one of the strongest state executives in the r 
country; there are few constitutional or statutory restrictions on 
gubernatorial power. The governor appoints virtually all state agency 
heads, boards, and commissions, and other than the attorney general is 
the only full-time, « popularly elected state official. One irony, 
however, is that despite his considerable powers, Virginia's governor 
is prohibited from succeeding himself. 



Sabato, Larry,. "Virginia Politics: Ar Republican Dream Come True." 
In Moeser, John V.", (ed.). A Virginia Profile, 1960-2000: Assessing 
Current Trends and Problems ,- Palisades Park, New Jersey: Commonwealth 
Books, 1981, p. 40. 

2 4 ' i 
Peirjce, Neal R. "Virginia.". In The Border South States of America , 

New York: W. W. Norton, ld^5, p. 51. 
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Morris, Thomas R. "From # 'Old Virqinny 1 to^ the 'New Dominion 1 : Two 
Decades of Public Pbricymaking in VirgirffaT" In Noeser, John V.,", i(ed.) 
A Virginia Profile, .1960-2000: Assessing Current Trends and Problems , 
Palisades Park, New Jersey: Commonwealth ^Books, 1981, p. 66. 
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The cqrrent governor, Charles Robb, is the first Democrat since 196S. 
RobU, unlike his predecessor Governor Dalton, has demonstrated a string 
commitment to elementary and secondary education. 

The Virginia legislature , the General Assembly, is a part-time 
body. It meets for one to two months each year. One important develop- 
ment in Virginia politics in the 1970s was the effort to improve the u 
professiohalism of the General Assembly. Key 'developments in this 
veir> included:' the establishment of the Joint Legislative Audit and 
Review Commission and the Division*df Legislative* Services? the meeting, 
of standing committees throughout the year? authority to carry legisla- 
tiorf'from one session of the Assembly, thus assuring the continuation 
of committee work? and growth in the number of legislative sU>ff . 
Despite these changes, the legislative "powej remains concentrated in the 
standing committees of the General Assembly. Both Houses of- the General 
Assembly have h^d democratic majorities for years, although in Virginia, 
the term Democrat generally means conservative attitudes on social issues 
arid public services. 

Although a belief in strong local government is an important part of 
its history, Virginia vests a great deal of authority in its state, 
government. This is the result of several factors, including the use of , fi 
legislative- rather than home rule charters, state control of tax sources, 
and state provision of services for which localities are responsible in 
oth<*r states (for example, Virginia's takeover of th§ county road system 
in 1932). Virginia does* however, traditionally aljow considerable local 
discretion in the levels of service to be provided. ' *\ 

Major Issues Shaping Educational Policy 

Local control of education is an important factor in Virginia's 
education policy. The concept has strong support in the legislature, and 
many state education agency (SEA) officials begin any discussion of 
education policy by noting the importance of local control. The W75-1976 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction emphasized this 
doctrine: 

Historically, public education in Virginia has followed Thomas ' 
Jefferson's concept that the final responsibility for the schools 
should be vested "in the hands. ofHEIi** people^themselves." 
Dedication to this fundamental concept is essential if pur 
schools are to survive in a healthy atmosphere of freedom, 
Supported by the people they were created to serve.... 



1 Morris, Thpmas R. *From 'Old Virgiriny' to the 'New Dominion': Two 
Decadeb of Public Policymaking in Virginia." In Moeser, John V., (ed.) . 
A Virginia Profile, 1960-2000: Assessing Current Trends and Problems , 
Palisades Park, New Jersey: Commonwealth Books, 1981 f p. 68. 

2 Austin, Robert J. "Who Will Govern?" In Moeser, John V.; (ed.).*" .>,\ 
A Virginia Profile, 1960-2000: Assessing Current Trends /^nd p roblems,- 
Palisades Park, New Jersey: Commohwealth Books, 1981, p.' 281 . \ 
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Today, probably more than ever before, it id vitally important* 

to reaffirm two basic principles upon which America's system 

of public education was founded: The schools belong to the 

people and l^cal control is essential if they are to function 

-ef fectively, 

i. * 
Closely linked to the emphases on .local control is the low profile 
traditionally maintained by the state department, of education. In 1972, 
Mosher wrote "the state department of education has been characterized by 
low visibility, a high degree of continuity in office, agd a reputation 
for integrity and economy in the conduct of operations," Som£ observers 
believe the SEA historically has been a preretirement step for LEA superin- 
tendents or a refuge for superintendents that ran into tfffficulty with 
local school boards. Whether this was actually true in the past is 
unclear, >ut there is no doubt that the quality of the SEA personnel ' 
has benefited from the general effort to improve and modernize state 
government. Extensive efforts have be^p made to upgrade the professional! 
of the department's staff and to improve SEA management. 

V 

■ * In addition to the tradition of lopal coh^rol, the state department 
has also 'been hampered by the variation in school districts across the 
state. Part of this is a product. of the state's geographic diversity. 
Another factor is the prof essionalization of individual school districts. 
Some LEAs are very sophisticated; many others are not. This has made it 
hard for the SEA to find a balance. According to one' observer , "The SEA 
acts as if all school districts had 3,000 kids and were> located in rural 
areas." 

Despite thege factors, SEA influence is on the risQ. Part of the 
reason for the ^increased SEA' role was the 1972 enactment of the Standards 
of Quality which prescribed basic educational standards for the state. 
The State Board of Education was charged with implementing this system, 
and much of the responsibility has fallen to the SEA. * 

The SEA has traditionally provided technical assistance to LEAs. 
While the technical assistance orientation remains, the SEA now does more 
monitoring of local activities and seeks to provide more leadership in 
setting state priorities. In short, it is now a mote positive force in 
shaping state education policies than it was previously. 

According to many state officials, federal pro-ams have encouraged 
some state activities. As will be described later, P.L. 94*142 led to 
the expansion of the State special 7 education law, .and federal vocational 



Superintendent of^Publio Instruction. Annual Report, 1975-1976 , 
Richmond, Va(t Department of Education, 1976, p. 1. _ ■ 

2 Mosher, Edith K. "The,Politids of Federal Aid to Education in Virginia." 
In Berke, Joel S., & Kirst, Michael W. Federal Aid to Education; Who t ' 
Benefits? Who Governs? texington, Mass: Lexington Books, 1972, p. 
302. 
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education initiatives reinforced state actions and encouraged a rethink- 
ing, of state vocational education priorities* There is no state equiva- 
lent of Title I except a small remedial education, program focused on- the 
educationally disadvantaged, Thv state has no bilingual education law 
although programs* of English as a Second Language (ESL) are increasingly 
popular. ' 



yucation Policy Within the State 
Historical Background ? 



'For most of its, history, Virginia exhibtt&J little interest in 
piiblic education. Not until 1869 did the Old dominion require a statewide 
system of free public schools. Even then, an elitist attitude , toward 
education and the state's financial problems dating from its Civil War 
debts combined to limit the state' rf* support for education for nearly a* 
century. According tof.Neil Peirce, by the mid 1960s Virginia was: 

i * * 

...one of the nation' p two or three most derelict states in' support 
of schools and universities. • • "the state had one of the nation's 
highest drop-out and illiteracy rates, and there were gross dispari- ^ 
ties between the funding for schools in affluent and poor communities. 



2 

Public education' was* in Peirce's words, "Virginia's perennial dark island." 

The state's overt opposition to the Civil Rights movement between the 
mid 1950s and 1960s' also influenced state education polity. Massive . j 

resistance tc^ federal civil rights rulingdT was the central fofcus of state . J 
politics during this period, and this meant that there were few improvements 
in state" government' or education policy. 1 ; 

* 

Virginia's neglect of its governmental machinery began to change 
under the first administration of Governor Miles Godwin (1966-1970). 
Governor Godwin began to upgrade and improve all facets of state government, 
but especially education. The legislature was persuaded toienact a state 
sales tax, and part-of the proceeds were earmarked for education. Governor 
Godwin also won support for a bond Issue to finance capital outlays for 
higher education and launched an ambitious community college program. 

In 1971, Virginia adopted a new. state constitution that established 
education' as a "fundamental right." The constitution requires:. 
** 

The General- Assembly shall provide for a system of free public 
elementary and 'secondary schools for all children. of school 
age throughout the Commonwealth and seek to insure that an 
educational program of high quality is established and continual- 
ly maintained. • •• > 



1 J>eirce, Neal R. "Virginia." In The Border South -States of America , 
w York: w. W. Norton, 1975, p. 70. 

2 Ibid. , p. 72. 
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Standards of Quality fcfr the ^sevSatral. school divisions shall be 
determined from time to time by twe Board of Education [and i 
the] General Assembly shall determine the manner in ^hich funds 
are to be- provided for the coet of maintaining an educational 
program meeting the 4 Standards of Quality. 

In .response to this mandate, the State Board of Education has pre- 
scribed a set of standards to 'coincide with each biennial session of the - 
state legislature. In 1980-82, these standards, whiph change somewhat 
from one session to the next, included torpvis ions dealing with basic 
skills, testing and measurement, careerapreparation, education of the 
handicapped and gifted students, alternative education, responsible 
student conduct, personnel, staff preparation, accreditation and school j 
evaluation, and planning and public invplyemeftt. * 1 

With enaqtment of the Standards of Quality, the financing of education 
has become a more visible issue in the General Assembly. In tecent 1 years, 
the need to increase teacher salaries to' attract and retain competent and 
qualified teachers has emerged as one of the* staters top priorities. In 
the 1982 session off the ^General Assembly, Governor Robb urged the legisla- 
tors to increase education. funding, and the state budget they enacted for 
the 1982-84 biennium provides for an 11% annual increase in basic education 
aid. It is assumed, although not required, that local schpol districts 
'will use these funds- primarily to increase teachefs 1 -salaries. \ 

* ' ■ \ 

^ Assistance to urban schools remains a troublesome issue,. Urbai\ 

districts feel the state's basic education aid formula shortchanges them. \ 

Recently, there have been unsuccessful efforts to create a program of aid 

tailored to both the most urban and most rural school districts (the 

proposed spars ity /density program) . Because of the intrastate disparities 

in per pupil expenditures, some state officials-predict a school finance 

case will be filed in the near future. 

' Although the General Assembly has not cteated the sparsity/density 
program, in 1982 it did increase state funds for. remedial education by 
nearly 90% — a move intended to help urban schools. It is expected that 
this increase will further encourage remedial efforts by LBAs. 

** 

Increased competency, for both "teachers, and* students, is also a 
major issue at present. For students, the state already has an extensive 
statewide testing program and requires passage of a competency^ tept for 
graduation. In addition, the SEA continues to develop the Standards of 
Learning (SOL) program, a project that* will prepare a suggested set of 
learner objectives in five areas. LEAs 1 use of the t eventual product is 
optional. For teachers, the State Board of Education "is seeking to 
tighten requirements for admission to teacher education programs and .for 



• Preliminary evidence suggests that most school districts are, , 
in .fact, increasing teacher salaries as the General Assembly intended. 
See Virginia Department of Education. "Teacher Salary Survey." (Report 
prepared for the Senate Finance Committee and the House Appropriations 
Committee), Richmond, Virginia: Virginia Department of Education, 
December 17, 1982. 
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teacher certification. The state board has recently adopted minimum SAT 
scores and minimum grade point average for students enrolled in teacher c 
education programs as a way of improving teacher quality. ■ ■ * 

Other major. education issues include the financial' implications of , 
the loss of federal impact aid funds. For some school districts, such* as 
Fairfax and Yorktown, t^he revenue loss is substantial. In addition, 
there ia some concern over the steadily increasing costs of the state's 
special education program and, to a lesser extent, vocational education. 
In both cases, enrollment levels have steadily increased despite a 
decrease in total statewide .enrollment. 



:>p/poe " ' " 



Virginia's opposition to the civil rights movement reinforced a 
skepticism toward anything associated wit^ the federal government. As a 
result, the state was initially reluctant ■ tc^ accept federal aid for 
education. The Virginia School Boards Association regularly passed 
resolutions opposing federal aid. Eventually, however, state and local 
officials became much more willing to accept the money. * 

State officials believe federal programs have had both positive and 
negative effects. On the one hand, they have increased the size of the 
SEA and improved its capabilities in some areas. They encouraged the 
state to focus on special target groups. On. the other hand, federal 
programs have increased paperwork at the state level and forced the SEA 
to play a stronger monitoring role relative to LEAs than they would 
prefer. Federal programs also "balkanized" the SEA to some extent by 
helping to create "empires" in some program areas. ' 

" S 

Major Federal and State Programs 

There are a number of major education programs within the state. 
* • 

o General Education The basic state education program is the 
Standards of Quality (SOQ) program. Mandated by the 1972 state 
constitution, this program outlines the general components of 
elementary and secondary school programs. Most state aid funds 
are distributed through this program. 

o Vocational Education -(t Virginia has two vocational educa- 
tion programs.. The major state program is part of the SOQ 
program and funding levels are based on average daily attendance 
(ADA) • A second program "Financial Assistance for Instructional 

Assistance" provides categorical funds to local education agencies 
for "occupational vocational education." The state also receives 
a substantial amount of federal VEA funds. 

6 Special Education Like vocational education, Virginia has two 
special education programs. Most state funds are (Jiatrlbuted 
through the Standards of Quality program. A smaller, but still 
signif icant, amount of money is .distributed under the financial 
assistance fpr instructional assistance program/ The state also 
receives substantial' fedefcal funds for special education. k 

• . ' • • :2u2 ' • ' . • 
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Ti tie I/Remedial ' — State officials agree that federal Title I 
funds are very important within the state. Virginia receives 
about $55 million ttader the program. The state also h^s a 
remedial reading program that is distributed, through thJ^SOQ 
program. " ^ • . 

■ ** ■* ^ m 

Gifted and Talented The state has mandated educatiop of-. . ^ 

gifted and talented 'children as a priority under the-SOQ. 
A small amount of funds are provided by the state under this 
program, but results at the local level 'have been disappointing 
so fir. 



Organization of State Department 

The State Board of Education is appointed by the governor and 
conf inned by the General Assembly. It also serves as the state £oard for 
vocational education. 4he superintendent is also appointed by the 
governor and subject to confirmation by the legislature, He/she is/ 
however j supposed to take policy guidiance from the state board. * 

* • .« 

The superintendent of - instruction . is John Davis, fo rmerl y superinten- 
dent in. Fairfax County. Traditionally, the state superintendent has not 
been very powerful because of the strong emphasis on local control? however, 
Superintendent Davis has considerable statewide support. The Deputy 
, Superintendent is William .Cochran, a? long-time veteran -at the SEA. 

' There are four Inajor divisions in the SEA,, each headed by an asso- 
ciate superintendent. Thesq divisions are: Financial and Administrative 
Services; Support .Personnel and Administrative Field Services; Curriculum 
and Instruction; and Planning and Evaluation. All federal and state 
education programs are in the Curriculum and Instruction Division. The 
major responsibility of this division is the direction and coordination 
of the instructional programs to assure that they mefet statutory require- 
ments, .state board regulations, and administrative policy. This division 
is subdivided into three smaller units: special and compensatory educa- 
tion (which includes. Title I, P.L. 94-142, and the Btej^e special education 
program) ; general education (which provides assistaifcce to local instruc- 
tional personnel in most subject areas); and vocational education (which 

adAinitfters both the federal and state vocational programs). 4 . 

f i, ' . . ■ . * * ■ 

. t The Division of Financial and Administrative Services has been an - 
area of particular interest in recent years since the present state 
superintendent has sought to strengthen the department's financial manage* 
ment -and accounting procedures. r 

. The Division of planning and Evaluation is responsible for Collecting < 
and processing information about education in Virginia and providing * 
relevant information to policymakers. The division' s responsibilities . 
include planning for the department, helping localities plan and. develop 
new programs, evaluating^prograras, <*adtoipistej ing statya testing programs, 
developing and implement ihg the Standards .of Quality , and conducting 
research. ^ \V< \ ■■ 1 „ "' '• ■' ••''-'.«. \ 
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- The Division of Support Personnel .and Administrative Field Services * ' 
is responsible for liaison work with education-related groups and agencies 
^and coordinates legislative activities between the (education agency and ; 
the General Assembly. Other responsibilities include teacher education 
«nd certification programs and technical assistance for desegregation 
activities. ^- ' % /" . • i 

. '. : ' .^j r: ^' ( • • ; . p • ■ ' l -j ; . 

\ ' ■ The . departane$f* has an author ized petson^el ceiling of 455 ' staff - ;* v 
members , an incneas£ of over .20% "sipce 1969, Accprding to the depart- 
ment, abbut half the department's staff are supported by federal funds. 
This represents a d#<^as;e^Rtom th€^ 1974-75 period when £Dnbst 60% of 
tfie staff ; were federally supported. The organization chart of the state 
education department is /shown in Figure V. / 

. ~ , \ . k 1 . ' •{ * 'I: 

• ' ■ ■■ % J ■'I 

Key Actors iiyfae Edupation Policy, Process • ^ « • 

Igeveral members of the Virginia, General Assembly are especially 
influential in setting education policy. In the jHouse, key individuals 
v are concentrated on thS Appropriations and Education Committees^ 

John Davis, the current state; Superintendent of Instruction; is 
popular and Well respected in the legislature. Several legislative / 
officials suggested that. pt. Davis is more cooperative and accessi- 
ble than his predecessors .and that this has improved the SEA 1 s standing 
in tihe General Assembly,- ■ 

The State Board of Education is not regarded as particularly influen- 
tial, but several officials did mention one member, William Lemmon, as 
well respected, * Lgmmon was a former chairman of the Hduse Education 
Committee 'who retired /and ..was appointed to the state board. ' 

"The Virginia governor has extensive powers, and can be a* major 
factor in shapiNg^ education policy if he chooses. In her .1972 case * 
study, Edith Nosher called the governor's role in changing education 
goliqy "pivotal," Generally, however, when . Virginia's governors' have 
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Mosher, Edith K, "The Politics of Federal Aid to Education in Virginia, 
In Berke, Joel 'S. , & Kirst, Michael W, Federal Aid to Education; Who * 
Benefits? Who Governs? \ Lexington, Mass,: Lexington Books, 1972, p, 303, 
Despite this personnel ceiling, the department had only 435 staff members 
actually employed. By the end of 1982, the SEA's authorized personnel 
ceiling had been lowered to 427, and the department had 412 individuals 
actually working, 

s ■* 
2 " ' ' 

Among the most frequently mentioned individuals are Rep, Richard 

Bag ley (Appropriations Committee Chair), Rep, Dorthy McDiarmid (Education 

Committee Chair), Rep, Owen Pickett, Rep^Alan Diamonstein, and Rep, L, 

Cleaves Manning, In the Senate, the most influential individuals are on 

the Finance Committee, and the Education and Health Committee, Key officials 

include Senator Edward Wiley (a member of both committees and Chairman of 

the Finance Committee) , Senator Adelard Brault (also a member of both 

committees, and Chairman of the Education and Health Committee), Senator 

Hunter Andrews, and Senator Thonfas Michie, 
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Organization Chart of Virginia State Education Department 
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acted independently, they focused on postsecond*ry education. The 
current governor, Charles Robb, made increased state education spending 
an issue in. his T981 gubernatorial campaign and persuaded the\ legislature 
r to increase state basic education aid in 1982. Based on this 'early 
evidence, Virginia officials believe *Robb will be a -good friend to 
education" within the limits imposed hy budget restraints. 

Interest groups appear minimally important in influencing Virginians 
educational policies. The Virginia Education Association is usually 
strong on issues affecting teachers but dpes ngt assert itself on many 
other educational issues. There was little mention- of other groups as 
especially powerful in the political process. Groups concerned with \ 
special education are diffuse but can sometimes concentrate power on a 
single issue. The Virginia Vocational Association is regarded as an \ 
information group rather than a 'powerful lobby. '. V ■ 

Funding \ „\ 

In 1980-81 r local education agencies received 9.5%* of thei? revenues 
from the federal government, 40.9% from the state, and 49.6% from local 
sources. Over the last decade, the percent of revenue received from the 
state government has increased (from about 33% to 40.9%), while the amount 
contributed by the locals ira dropped (from nearly 55% tfo 44.6%). Federal 
revenues show little change. * 

. Most of Virginia's state education aid is distributed through* 
a basic foundation formula under the Standards of Quality (SOQ) program. 
Under this program the state establishes a "Basic Operation Cost" which 
"is a provision for personnel at a ratio of 48 professional positions for 
each 1,000 pupils in average daily membership (ADM). The fund has provi- 
sions for a number of specific programs, including driver education, 
special education, vocational education, teacher sick leave, pupil 
transportation, instructional television, school food services, and 
remedial work. The state also earmarks one percent 'of the state sales 
tax for education and distributes the money according to school-age 
population. 

To calculate state and local shares, the state begins by multiplying 
the basic cost per pupil by the ADM to produce the total cost -of* the 
program. From' the total cost, the state" subtracts the one percent 
earmarked sales tax. The remainder is multiplied by the local composite 
index (composed of 50% true values of real estate and public service 
corporations, 40%. persbnal income, and 10% taxable retail sales) to 
produce the local share. The remaining amount is the state share^of the < 
Standards of Quality program. 

a" ' - ' ' \ i 

Special education payments are divfded into two funds. . "the first is 
part of the Standards of Quality program. The second is a categori- . 
cal grant for state funds not federally matched for special education, 

- ' "\ • 

^National Education Association. Rankings of the States , Washington, 
D.C.t National Education Association, various years. a\ 



such as homebound instruction , training for special education personnel, 
and preschool handicapped programs. . « 

. Th.e state alsp distributes vocational education money through\the SOQ 
program, and a categorical grant./ Districts receive an SOQ payment for 
pupils- enrolled in a full-time approved vocational program. The amount 
of payment varies depending, on the cost of the program. Categorical 
funds for vocational education^are .provided to support activities such . as 
local travel , adult programs^ and courses, local administration, equipment 
and construction. « \ * 

The state provides a relatively small amount of funds for reme^ta^j^ 
education under the SOQ. The distribution of .these funds is based on 
scores on achievement tests. 

There have been persistent concerns that urban areas are getting less 
resources than they need from the state relative to other districts. .Only 
50% of the state aid formula is equalized. In 1982 the General Assembly 
considered and rejected a proposal to create a sparsity/density program 
that would have addressed this issue by providing more money to districts 
with very high or very low enrollment* concentrations. 

A second funding qoncern for state policymakers is th£ 4 level *of 
teacher salaries. In an effort to address this issue, JLn 1982 the 
General Assembly added mo^ey to^the state's basic aid program and en- 
couraged — but di$ not require — LEAs to raise salaries. 

* ' '. ■ 

Education Programs for Special Needs Students ■ 

* * 

Standards of QualiVy 




This is~the basic state education program, enacted in 1972. There 
have been some changes since 1972 in the areas emphasized by the SOQ. 
Under this program, the State Board of Education sets general goals and 
areas for stlate education programs. The SEA implements the SOQ and 
monitors LEA progress. < ^ . 



Standards of Learning 



r 



Currently being developed, the SOL program is scheduledAfor comple- 
tion by 1984. Under this program, the SEA will publish basicYcurricular 
guides for school districts, with suggested "learner objecti^^a." There * 
has been, some concern that this program represents an intrusion onfTdcal 
control, and consequently, the SEA has moved cautiously with a large J > 
number Qf local officials involved. Adoption of the program is a local 
option* No funds ar^ attached to this activity at present. 
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Title I *,,/.- 

This Is a fairly well-established program that seems to operate 
smoothly.. All j 40 LEAs have Title I programs* the state receives ' 
$59 million annually from the Department^of Education. One-hundted y 
and eleven .thousand pupils are served. According to SEA officials, this 
represents approximately one*-half of the eligible population. The basic , 
program model is a. teacher and aide working, with 15 children at 45-niinute 
intervals in reading and math. >lany districts have Title I Resource . 
Centers that provide supplemental materials. ~~ 

\ State TitJLe I qfficials see their role as providing technical 
assistance to LEAs. Consequently, the ^state supports seven regional 
supervisors who work with LEAs to identify and 'address .problems. Formal 
monitoring seems a less important consider at ioru although state officials 
indicate it is a major part of their job. The regional supervisors 
visit each LEA three or four times a year. 

. \ ■ ■ 

Local education agencies offer similar impressions. They generally 
regard the program as one that operates smoothly. They feel the SEA 
emphasizes compliance through a technical assistance orientation. The * 
SEA Title I staff is seen positively — "they help keep us out of trouble 1 
commented one local official. Both state and local officials, however, 
express concern that the new Chapter V regulations will disrupt es-. 
tablished local programs* 

As noted earlier, state and local officials agree that Title I , 
generally runs smoothly, initial difficulties were encountered with 
supplement/supplant, comparability, ^d maintenance of effort provisions, 
but these have been settled, and federal, state and ^ local officials have 
a mutual understanding of^ how the program operates.' Paperwork require- 
ments — i.e., evaluation forms, needs- assessments, ~ have been somewhat 
burdensome at both, the state and local levels. • The Requirement to serve 
private school students has given Virginia some troiStle, and Virginia is 
one of two states where the by-pass provisions are utilized. The .overall 
impression, howeyer, is that Title I works wetll. \ 

There is considerable general political support for Title I, but it 
is unlikely that the state will make ur federal cuts in this specific 
program. LEAs will most likely \iave to reduce expenditures or fund Title 
I out of their own resources as federal reductions occur. According to 



1 * 
While Virginia officials contend that Title I works well, there have 

Men controversies over program administration. The state has been 

audited twice in recent years by the U.S. Department of Education and has 

received two audit exceptions. The first audit/ issued In March 1981, 

involved $1.8 million in expenditures in Richmong City Schools. The' 

Department of . Education cited the district for a failure to provide 

comparable services. The second audit involved Richmond, Portsmouth, and 

Chesapeake. In* this case, the Department alleged that Title I funds had 

been used for non-Title I purposes. Virginia has appealed both audits, 

and a final determination hps not yet been made. If the audit exceptions 

are upheld, Virginia will be required to repay the funds. 
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state officiality some cuts have already -taken place at the LEA level: 
.there were .600 fewer staff in 1982 than in 1981, and summer school 
programs were reduced from 31 districts in 1981 to eight in .1983.- 

✓ * 

In 1930, Virginia established a remedial education program with 
furfdiftg based on educational achievement. The state has- budgeted* $10.2 
million for this .program in fiscal year 1982. This program is kept 
totally separate from Title I in state-level administration to avoid 
supplanting issues. At the^^EA level, however, some districts indicate 
that children with similar skill levels may receive different treatments 
because Title I and the state program have different eligibility criteria. 
There is strong support for the state's remedial program in the General 
Assembly and, in 1982, its funding was increased substantially. 



Special Education 

/" >" : / 

Virginia established a special education program in 1972 through the 
StarKfac4|^pf Quality" program. The state law had several characteristics 
that were similar to P.L. 94-142, but in general' the state law was. more* 
permissive with few penalties for non-compliance.. After the enactment of 
94-142, Virginia revised its regulations to make state law conform to federal 
law. At present the federal and -state requirements are very similar except 
state law requires children be served from age two (rather than three) and 
is more specific in defining handicapping .conditions. 

All 140 LE&s have special, education programs. In 1980-81, 107,236 
students received .services from LEAs, and another 4,640 received services 
in state institutions pr were granted tuition assistance in private 
schools/ Enrollment in special education programs has increased steadily 
in recent years. — a mattet of* some concern given declining general 
enrollments statewide. In ' 1981-82,- the state received $20 million in 
federal funds fronrthe* Education for All Handicapped Children Act and $1.7 
million in funds for handicapped children under Title I of ESEA. During 
the same period, state expenditures for state programs in special education 
were about $50 million. 

t 

The SEA special education staff consists of 28 individuals. Both 
state and local officials believe that the state plays a stronger 'monitoring/ 
enforcement role relative to LEAs in special education than in other 
education programs. Importantly, however, most of the monitoring activities 
are handled by the SEA's seven' regional coordinators who work directly; 
with LEAs. Thje remaining' special education staff work on matters related 
to state administration of the federal and state programs such as complaints, 
prograjn approval and technical assistance. * State department officials 
would like to prov ide m ore technical assistance, but feel locked-in" by 
federal regulationdMMtt emphasize monitoring and regulation. In addition, 
the SEA lacks the pd^Vuiel to take on new activities. 




Difficulties haJ^^berged in implementing and administering P.L. 
94-142. Some respondesMLfelt there were too' many new requirements on 
state and local off iciaUPtoo soon. Others suggested that there were not 
sufficient local staff to implement the new law effectively. Other 
problems that were mentioned include: 
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o the overly detailed' specificity of assurances in the federal law, 
o under funding by the federal government', * 

'.*-"'.*. .... ' • " ' 

o costs .associated with meeting due, process requirements, and ^ 

• o 4 lack of, trained personnel' 1 to implement the law at the loeal level \ 
and of state depaiM&ejht staff to provide -technical assistance. * 

State officials cited more problems with\P.L. 94-142 than with any 
other federal program. The records of the Administrative Review Service 
(ARS) reinforce this finding: state officials found more violations in 
LEA special education programs than in any other area. This result may 
be due to the ^complexity arid relative newness of th# prograqi rather than 
to any deliberate effort to circumvent the law. 

The 1980-81 Report on Public Education in Virginia , which summarizes 
the results of site visits by the ARS to local school districts, noted 
that despite a high commitment to handicapped students, LEXs continue to 
have difficulty administering the law. The 'report commented: 

On-site teams found Jrttat a high level of effort and commitment to 
services for the handicapped permeated the divisions [local education 
agencies]. Divisions provided services to plmost all those eligible 
through in-house resources and s31f -contained programs, regional 
programs for low-incidence exceptionalities, and/or placement in 
private school and state school programs. However, the number of 
citations for exception and noncompliance clearly indicates that 
there were many failures to implement some of the required procedures*. 

According to the ARS records, the most frequent problem related to the 
requirements for a free and appropriate education and the failure to serve ■ 
all eligible children. v 1 /« v 

% local officials see P.L. 94-1 4^ as highly prescriptive and believe 
the SEA has a monitoring orientation. The primary concerns in LEAs 
are the specificity and detail of the requirements and the low level of 
funding. The law appears to be especially troublesome for LEAs in rural 
areas that lack the staff to administer the program and may have, difficulty 
attracting highly qualified teachers because of location and salary. 



Vocational Education \ 

Virginia has twcf separate vocational education programs. One, a 
categorical program, provides funds to support specific vocational activi- * 
ties, such as local travel, equipment, and construction. The other source 
of state funding is the Standards of Quality program which provides .. ' 

support based on pupil enrollments and program costs. In 1981-82, ^Virginia 
wij.1 spend $21.6 million on the categorical' program and $25.6 million 
under the SOQ. The state received $16 million in federal vocational 



1 The role and functions of the Administrative Review Service (ARS) 
are described on' Page 31. 
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educatiorrvfunds in the same year. There were 78,439 Virginia students ift 
vocational education programs in 198CH81. All LEAs have vocational 
education programs. 9 V . 

- ' * ; ■ -\ ■ 'l - : ' : " ; 

Federal vocational education "funds are distributed to LEAs by a f; 
fobao^aj based on federal statutory criteria. About 82% of federal dollars 
are pasjred to 'LEAs • Most {federal* funds ~ except set-asides — are used 
for equipment purchase and facility construction because' the statg has 
established these as top priorities, and local officials share these, 
priorities. 

The Division of Vocational Education, a staff of*87, has a technical 
assistance orientation. . In recent years the division h*s adopted an 
increased orientation toward monitoring, compliance, and evaluation ^ 

— especially in light of civil rights and sex, equity concerns, both of ^ 
which'are federal thrusts. v . ' 

Federal vocational educatiqn^support encouraged Virginia to start 
and expand its own program. In addition, state officials agree that - 
fedefal requirements have moved the state in directions it might not have 
gone |on its own, such as sex equity and civil rights. The vocational 
education set-asides also encouraged programming for target populations 
that might "not Wve occurred otherwise. In addition, federal funds have 
provided money 4or facilities ahd equipment and stimulated the growth of 
area vocational schools. There are fears at the state and local level 
that federal budget cuts will result in reduced funds fcfc facility, 
construction and equipment purchase. 

State and local officials regard some vocational education {regula- 
tions 'such as excess cost, provisions ~ as overly specific and lacking 
in statutory justification. Accountability requirements are especially 
burdensome at both the state and local levels. Local officials indicate 
they must maintain a dual reporting system to ijeet federal and state 
requirements. They also criticize the planning requirements as p v e rly_j -~ 
prescriptive and Inaccurate because the data used to prepare that are 
frequently imprpdise.. Local education Agencies like the federal funds but 
believe the sjrate department has become more intrusive in recent years 
because of^deral regulatory Requirements. 




Funds received under BSEA Title IV-B also contributed to SfcA 
growth. The state received $2.9 million under this program, in 1980-81 « % 
This money was used to purchase library resources and textbooks and 
to support guidance counseling and testing services. The state depart-* 
men t has played a technical assistance role under this program, helping > 
LEAs assess needs, design projects when LEAs request assistance, and 
prepare applications. 

There is some concern at the state and local levels that libraries 
will suffer under block grants — officials fear that available funds 
will be channeled into salaries or other more immediately pressing areps, 
leading to a deterioration of school district libraries. 
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Title IV-C 



In 1980-81 r Virginia received $3.2 million under this program. 
These funds were' used to support innovative And exemplary educational 
projects in local school districts. Approximately 35 three-yiear projects 
were supported. Money from this program is also used to support ^state- 
validated" local projects that* are considered worthy of adaptation by other 
school districts. 

Title V 

Virginia used its Title V funds to build up capacities v the state 
department of education. The state received >just over $1.0 million in 
1980. The major areas of state ^support include: educational planning 
and evaluation , data Information systems, research and dissemination , 
curricular materials, and staff development. These funds were used 
to support 50 staff members. 

Since 1965, a -significant number 0% staff people have |aeen employed 
under this program throughout the SEA. The program has been poptilar wi^h 
SEA off icials because it provided general support with few strings?* 
however ,* they express concern over what will happen to state capabilities 
developed under the program when it is folded into Chapter 2. —-r- 

Civil Rights Requirements 

Virginia^ civil rights activities are concentrated in the Division 
of Technical Assistance for School Desegregation Services. This office, 
establism0^.n 1971, is* staffed by. four employees. Among its responsi- 
bilitie^jppfi^les IV (national origin) and VI (race) of the Civil 
Rights A^L| Title IX of the Higher Education Act, and Section 504 of *the 
RehabilitRion Apt. One employee of this office is* also responsible for ' 
administering the U.S. Office of Civil Rights 1 methods of administration V 
(MOA) activities for the stated division of vocational education. — — 

The office concentrates its effort on providing technical assistance 
to help local school districts meet the . requirements of federal law. The ' 
division holds frequent conferences and workshops, publishes-mater ials, 
and engages iW extensive LEA training activities. In the future, this 
office will also address issues related to college desegregation since thi 
responsibility for postsecondary remedial education has been assigned to 
the State Board of Education under the terms Of the recent desegregation 
agreement between Virginia and the* U.S. Department of Education. - This , 
office's compliance activities are concentrated on a careful anp^sis of 
the materials prepared by school 'districts in response to OCR^ forms, 
101/102 (which deal with suspension, corporal punishment, expulsion, j 
failure to serve certain populations, and race) and Section 504 activities. 

The state department is beginning to develop and implement its' ow^/ 
policies toward equal opportunity. In December 1979, Superintendent „ 
Davis issued the ^Virginia StSte Depaftment of Education Policies on 

" i 
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Equal Educational Opportunity and Equal Employment Opportunity." This' 
document represents the first formal effort by the state department to* 
establish civil rights policies for local education agencies. Guidelines 
for these policies have been prepared^and are currently being implemented. 
Despite this step, the state department was criticized by some of its own 
staff and by interest groups for ling to pursue civil rights matters 
more aggressively. 



Chapter 1 /Chapter 2 

At the time this study was conducted, the state had just begun to 
plan for' Chapter 1 and Chapter 2. In the Title I office, there was 
considerable concern that tfie revisions in the program would confuse LEA 
staff, interrupt services to students, and disrupt effective working 
relationships between state and local officials. State officials* 
also worried that the absence of clear guidance in federal rules and 
regulations about permissible activities would causfe great difficulty in 
the event of future audits * As a result, they believed local schools 
would probably adopt a conservative apprbach to implementing the new 
, law. 

_ The Chapter 2 Advisory Committee was appointed, by Governor Robb in 
April 1982. The committee, chaired by Lieutenant. Governor Richard Davis, 
met twice before making its recommendations in late May. The committee 
authorized the state department, to keep 20 percent of the total allocation 
($1.9 million) for its own use. A small portion of the agency's share ' 
($350,000) was designated for a competitive grant program for local 
education agencies. The remaining funds ($7.8 million) will be distributed 
to localities by a formula that includes three variables: public and 
non-publiq school enrollment; economic deprivation; and student achievement 
The variables are weighted so that 65% of the state's allocation will be 
distributed by headcount enrollment, and 35% will be based on high-cost 
children 7 . Each district in the state is guaranteed a minimum funding level 
of .$3,500. 

The Effects of Federal Education Programs 
on the SEA as an Organization 

Taken together, the variety of federal education programs have had a 
pronounced impact oh the state department of education. One of the most 
important results is that federal p tog rams have increased the number of 
staff and altered the department's .organizational structure. As noted 
earlier, state department staff size has increased dramatically since ESEA: 
from 273 in FY 1965, to 381 in FY 1967, to 347 in FY 1969, to 455 in early 
1982. About 45% of the SEA's staff are supported with federal funds. 



Mosher, Edith K. "The Politics of Federal Aid to Education in Virginia." 
In Berke, Joel S., & .Kirst, Michael W. Federal Aid to Education: vWho 
Benefits? Who Governs? Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1972, p* 
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State department officials maintain that* this is a decrease from the 
percentage of federally supported sta£f in the early 1970s. This change 
resulted from a realization that the state was becoming too dependent on 
federal funds to iheet personnel costs. To address this concern, the state 
began to shift staff from federal to state support in the mid 1970s. 

Federal programs have also helped shape the organizational structure 
of the department. The federal influence here seems most pronounced in 
the vocational education division because of several specific offices 
' (CETA, sex equity, methods of administration, etc.) that are solely the 

result of federal initiatives. ■» 

- . ~ «'->■•. 

Title V of ESEA has been especially important in shaping the SEA 
organizational .capacities-. Several "individuals indicated that Title V 
money had been used to establish or expand SEA staff in research, evalua- 
tion, data processing, and management information. Some officials fear 
that these generalized capacities will be diminished by the elimination 
of this program. 

In a broader sense, there is no doubt that federal programs and 
policies have changed the focus, capacities, and activities of the state 
department of education. It should be noted, however,' that many of the 
changes encouraged by federal actions were also facilitated by the moderni- 
zation of Virginia's state government and the implementation of the* 
Standards of Quality program. As a result, it is difficult to determine 
which changes *re solely the result of federal' initiatives. Nonetheless, 
in addition td the increased staff size, state officials attribute several 
developments, to federal actions.* These include a greater SEA role in 
monitoring and regulating LEAs, an increased emphasis on programmatic 
rather than curricular concerns, and increased organizational capacities 
in research, evaluation, and management information., . . v 

The shift from technical assistance to monitoring and enforcement is 
especially visible in special education 7 where the state engages in heavy 
monitoring. Both state and local officials agreed that, monitoring was the 
primary SEA role In this area. It should be noted, however, that state 
officials would O-ike to provide more technical assistance JLn this area but 
lack sufficient staff. ~ (Judging, from LEA comments about the administration 
-of special education and' the results of the state department's administra- 
tive review, the state should provide more technical assistance in this 
area.) ■ ■ * " - ; ' ". 

The state also does more monitoring in vocational education than 
previously, largely in response to, the changes implemented in the Vo- 
cational Education Amendments of 1976. Monitoring LEA performance is 
also an itapbrtant^funotion ip the Title I program. It appears, however, 
that the monitoring done under this program is largely undertaken to meet 
federal statutory requirement! and is less forceful than that done, under 
special education. Local staff members, for example, suggest that the < 
department's Title I monitoring role is relatively gentle. Moreover, 
state officials indicate that their ;primary objective in monitoring is 
"to keep LEAs out of trouble^ In both vocational education and Title I, * 
however, state. of ficial# maintain that while monitoring is an important 
functi$^,the dominant. SEA role is technical assistance. - • .. , 



Importantly, SEA monitoring of LEAs has ^Iso increased^ as a result of - 
the Standards of Quality prograini.' In-order ^t6 assurg that tl^e- ueg^iremen tar 
of the SOQ program are being implemented, the SEA ^established the Admini- 
strative Review Service (AR5) to assess LEA compliance >■ The, ARS. provides " 
a comprehensive monitoring procedure that enables * the statte to examine an 
LEA's administration of both federal and state programs in a comparatively 
brief period of time. During ARS visits* a team of state department 
staff examine district procedures to ensure compliance with relevant 
federal and state laws, regulations, and accounting and 'reporting require-' 
ments. 9 

Federal programs have also helped shift the state department from, 
a curricular emphasis, to a program emphasis. The state department is, 
organized around major program areas, and staff member* suggest that 
general, curricular concerns are of 'less importance than a decade ago. 
LEAs report seeing more, program staff froi the SEA (special education, 
vocational education) and fewer subject matter or curricular specialists 
(science, math, english, etc.) • \ * < 

f Federal programs have increased the capacities bf *the state depart- 
ment in several specific areas: research, finance, and management 
information systems. State officials indicate that ESEA Title V funds 
were especially important in developing 'these capacities. There was some . 
agreement that the state's planning and ^valuation functions — which are 
generally done by individual .program officers — have not been fully 
developed, despite federal interest^ln £nis area. Several officials < 
indicated that the department is likely "to undertake more comprehensive 
planning activities in the future. 

4 , 

When these developments are taken together; the sum is that the SEA 
has more 7 authority over LEAs than previously, infract ice if not in law. 
This growth of the department's monitoring function, the increased capacities 
in research and finance, the increased prominence bf state government in 
Virginia, and the birth and expansion of state education programs such as 
SOQ and SOL have shifted authority from^the local level to the state 
department. This does not mean, of course, that local control of education * 
has disappeared. -'Indeed, state officials repeatedly emphasize the impor- 
tance of local control of education in Virginia. Rather, these develop*?- . 
ments simply mean that state level officials— the legislature, the 
state board of education, and the SEA — are much more important in 
shaping education policy them they were a decade ago. 

n 0 ... 

Some functions, developed as a result of federal programs, "have 
become widely accepted activities and are currently u6ed for f'&deral and 
state purpose? . These include research, state testing activities and the 
developing management information system. However, not all federally 
encouraged or supported activities have become an integral part of state 
activities. Planning and evaluation, for example, are regarded as 
administrative functions that the department needs to upgrade. 



V"'-^' /Despite th^ importance of sora$ of these functions, state officials 
. •. are unsure if.\they will continue at their current level in the wake of 
/ f^eral^udget cufc^i " In Edition; several individuals predicted that the 

itatfe'f efforts to hold do^n spending : wpuld result in diminished state* 
V ^support for j these jMtivitie^ wbrds' of^ohe official^ **X can > 

t Visualise some o£ these capacities yirfciialiy disappearing, if .tjtje feds qut 
i back funding arid the General, Assembly pulls trie plug in termb of adminir 
\ strative support. 1 ?' Given thefce coprients, it Is difficult to determine 
t^e tisnl;' • fcd toich tbeiisi 4 activities have tf uly been ^ institution^ 

V.: ; > ..',JDe8plt«" the importanc funds to t^tie state ^epattment and 

the large number of staff supported by federal i*Aiey, state of ficlals- 
maintain that feddrfcl resources ^ ib Ibbby; 

federal policymakers. A state^ law prohibits state; 

direct contadt with federal officials wit^ou^t^e^gpyernor's permission. 
Indeed, some state off icials expressed great reluctance to Saeal with 
federal of ficials except when absolutely «ecpssary. TJieir attitudes 
seemed to echo the traditional Virginia antipathy toward the national 
government. Most state department jemplpyAes profess little direct, 
. -contact with federal of f icials, Except 6tP specific questions or ^ problems. 
There- are undoubtably examples of state lobbying of federal policymakers , 
but it seems clear that* they rare isolated. ^ s >s 

State respondents sbow a much more positive, attitude toinprd informa- 
tion sha|ihg and exchahgtf" with officials la other state education agencies. 
They maintain that theSe contacts frequently provide additional pAspec- \ 
tives on any problems confronting the agency and serve as a useful 7/ 
base for comparing interpretations of federal policy objectives. ; 

The Effects" of Federal Programs oh the 
' * j Political Environment ■ ' . 

t .Federal education programs have encouraged the:groWth of special 
interest groups in Virginia. State officials suggests^ that the number of 
groups had^thc? eased dramatically in, special education and, to a lesser 
extent/ ux vocational education. However / while the number of thea^ 
groups had increased, most of f icials felt' they played, a limited role in 
State policymaking^ Representatives of these groups agreed with this 
view claiming that they sought primarily to facilitate information 
exchange among organization members and to provide .information to state 
depision-makers as necessary. In short, they di# "not appear to place a 
high priority on lobbying. ; - ' I 

fftiile federAl programs encouraged the growth of special interest 
groups, they do not appear to have altered * the relationship between the^ \ y 
state department o£ education an£ other political actors in the state. 
Wittrthe possible exception of some special education provisions, members 
of tm General Assembly are generally unaware, of the details of federal 
education programs .^Accdrding to a legislative staff member , the General 
/Assembly usually ^cepts t^ SEA's estimates of federal revenues and its : 
interpretations ' of ' progrm r^qruirements witii li . 



As noted earlier, Virginia's governor can play a major role in shap- 
ing education policy if he chooses. While the current governor has made 
education a high priority, there were no suggestions that his interest 
(or that of previous governors) included federal. aid programs or was 
stimulated by them. 

/ " * . * ■ . - 
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In general, support for the goals and activities of federal .education 
programs varies considerably outside- the state department* * There is 
strong statewide support for vocational education. Legislators, local - 
officios and interest groups all express hig^pegard for vocational 
education and its accomplishments. There is also strong support \ for 
special education, but there is considerable concern among legislators 
and Ideal officials over the burden imposed by federal Requirements 
(especially due process and £tfX&ted' services) and the relatively* low 
funding level. Importantly, the state's own programs in special and 
vocational education have very 'strong support, although there is increase 
ing concern in the General Assembly over the growing enrollment and cost ^ 
in both ajreas. J '* 

There is extensive support for Title I at the SEA and LEA levels, 
but legislative interest is lukewarm or non-existent. By contrast., 
there appears to be strong legislative support for the state's remedial 
efforts.' The absence of more general support for Title I and its goals 
concerns program supporters who fear the program will whither away if 
federal budget cuts continue. Title IV-B and £V-C have support at both 
the state and local levels, but members of .the General Assembly are 
unaware of program specifics. There is little, if -any, interest outside 
the state department of education for civil rights and bilingual educa- 
tion, and they seem to have only modest support within the department. 
At the school district level, the commitment to these programs appears 
uneven: some LEAs show strong, support, while others appear to have 
minimal interest* , ■ >■ 

Given the uncertain political support for the students served by 
federal programs, many state department of ficials "believe "that federal 
provisions for special needs* pupils will prevent funding cutbacks and 
protect services provided to these pupils. t)ne protection for special 
needs pupils is provided by targeting provisions, such as in, Title I and 
vocational education, requiring special groups of students to receive 
services. Importantly, however, jthile the targeting requirements assure 
that services continue to be provided to needy students, federal budget 
cuts will reduce- the' level of resources going to LEAs. These cuts will 

inevitably reduce the "services provided by school districts. 

■ . ■ . * 

A second protection for special needs pupils is the federal service 
standards in special education. As noted earlier; these are the state 
regulations in Virginia. They will help assure that services provided to 
handicapped students are maintained. There is," however, some £SA resent-/ - 
ment of the specificity of detail in these standards, which may affect 
local commitment to the program. Moreover, the Reagan Administration's 
1982 proposed revision of the federal regulations may be seen by dome 
school districts as an opportunity to retreat from some cff the law's more 
troublesome provisions. ! 



Another potential protection for special needs pupils is federal 
leveraging provisions (matching, maintenance of effort, excess cost, 
etc.). To the extent that federal programs 'require matching of federal 
• m \ . dollars (for example in the vocational education set-as id ep) , it appears 
that the leveraging provisions have increased (or assured) expenditures in 
an area where the state and local commitments, are unclear. Xii the absence- 
of federal matching provisions, it is unlikely that federal dollars would 
have successfully stimulated state aid. 

} - • The Bffects* of Federal Programs on 
State Policies and Programs 

Virginia' 8 education priorities have been reinforced and expanded 
. by federal education laws. Enactment of the Vocational Education 

Act coincided with the first state appropriation for .vocational education.' 
Subsequent amendments tp the f ^deral, l$w, encouraged the state to provide . 
greater services to special groups such as the disadvantaged, the handi- 
capped and women. : . t ' : ' % *'''% : ./.. 

Virginia enacted its special education law in 1972, and its 
action was undoubtably influenced by the realization that * federal law t 
/-was nearing passage. When P.L. 94-142 Was signed intd law, the state 
revised its policies and procedures to coincide with the fWeral provi- , 
sions. Thus in both special education and vocational education, although „ 
the state had, or was developing, programs to parallel federal policies, 
the federal enactments defined and sharpened state law. 

Presently, federal t law drives the state** special education program, 
r J[n vocational education, however, it appears that the state and federal 
programs remain distinct entities at the state level. In Title I, the 
state has chosen to -isolate the program tad treat it as a separate f 
operation. In this sense, state pblicy priorities do not have a major 
impact on Title I program operations, ftate policy priorities have been 
important in defihing the administration of Titles IV-C and V, but this 
is not suprising gTven the orientation of these programs. ^ 

, Virginia does not alter federal program requirements to any great 
extent. There is a heavy emphasis within the state department to help LEAs 
pursue their objectives to Jthe extent possible within federalVr emulations, 
c > The state does provide, "guidance? on program design through technical " 
^ assistance — for example, !by encouraging districts to provide reading - 
and math programs for elementary school students under BSEA Title I. 

Part of the reason for the state's reluctance to elaborate federal 
requirements is the traditional emphasis on local control and the relative 
absence of highly specific state categorical programs for special needs 
populations. Some state Officials suggested that if the state had a 
larger number of its own categorical programs, it might be more willing to 
expand federal requirements to assure that federal and state, programs 
served th.e same purposes. 



State officials do not always differentiate between state and 
federal requirements when working with individual school' districts. This 
is especially true in special education and vocational education where 
Virginia has rather substantial programs* In special education, local 
officials are frequently unable to distinguish federal and 1 state require- 
ments, although the more sophisticated and' knowledgable districts apparent- 
ly do not have this difficulty. In vocational education, local officials 
tend; to assume that any requirements are the product of federal regulations 
— *n opinion state department "staff are reluctant to correct. Indeed, 
the state's "Policies and Regulations for Vocational Education" makes no 
^effort to specify thb differences in requirements among the^federal 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1976, the state's StandWi of Quality, 
and the Virginia State Plaft for Vocational Education. ' > 

The Influence of Federal Programs 

on Stfrte Programs and Practices } 

Federal programs have; had only a riodest effect in stimulating 
state initiatives, for special needs populations. In general, it appears 
that rather than creating entirely.. new programs, federal policy initiatives 
have broadened or expanded state priorities. For" example, in vocational 
education, amendments* to the federal law- have encouraged the state and 
local districts to expand the attention given to nontraditional students. 
State and local officials believe it is unlikely that the state wbuld 
have provided services to thepe target groups without federal encouragement. 
Similarly, in special education, the enactment of P.L. 94-142 forced the 
state, to expand the level and nature of services provided to handicapped 
students i 

The state's counterpart to Title I of ESEA ~ the remedial reading ..■ 
program — was established in 1980. State officials maintain that the 
creation of this program was the result of both political and educational - 
forces. The political support came from the desire to increase state , 
aid for education in urban areas. The education support stemmed from the- - 
state board's concern with raising educational standards. Thus, when the 
board proposed the program, the General Assembly was very receptive. o C 
SEA officials believe the "success" of Title I encouraged the' General V 
Assembly to look favorably upon the proposal. Legislative officials, 
however, discount this suggestion. 

Virginia's state program for special education actually imitates 
federal law, while federal and state vocational education programs are 
quite distinct. As noted earlier, after P.L. 94-142 was enacted, state , 
regulations were modified to make them consistent with federal require-- • 
ments. In effect/ the federal law became the state law; federal provisions 
became the state provisions, tfn vocational education, however, it appears 
that the federal and state programs are managed separately. For example 4 , 

* -/ , \ * . • ■ * - 



state officials emphasized that*they maintain two separate reporting 
systems — one fpr federal purposes*, and one for state — because the 
Vocational Education Data Systep (VEDS) doefc not meet their needs. 

Federal programs and policies" desirifed to improve civil ritjhts have 
also influenced Virginia "s education policy. State officials expr ess a 
strong commitment to equal opportunity and civil rights. Similarly, the 
state constitution includes a strong anti-discrimination provision. ; 
Nonetheless, there are few state resources devoted to civil rights 
efforts in the SEA, and the support in some program areas^ such as voca- 
tional education, is very welk. Some interest groups have criticized the 
SEA on civil rights grounds, but there is some feeling that the current 
state superintendent will give greater attention to these .matters. . 

A. The state does not have a program ol bilingual education. -Many 
scrotal district? have, however, developed English as a second language 
(E&U) programs. These programs are especially important in the northern 
Virginia suburbs which have seen an influx of Asian students in recent 
years. Although the state ha* not directly sponsored these programs, the 
General Assembly exhibits increasing interest in them. In 1982, for 
example, the legislature considered increasing state funding for ESL 
programs. Because. of budget, pressure, however, the Assembly simply asked 
the state department of education to review ESL programs and dake recom- 
mendations on their effectiveness and cost. 

' ■ ■ ■ '..■*■'■ '■ 

1 Despite the important role of federal programs ip Virginia, ahd the 
large number -pt. federally supported staff , it does not appear that 
federally funded SEA staff attempt to change state policy by going to 
their federal counterparts or t$eir national organizations. SEA off icials 
in the major federal>progf am of f ices emphasized that federal program 
staff are of ten helpful as a source of information, but disavowed any 
efforts to change state policy through these connections. State program 
officials also noted that professional organizations are an important 
information exchange, but not a network t that increases their power; ' 
Despite these comments, some high-level officials in the department 
suggested that these connections enable program staff to draw comparispne 
with other states and thereby informally influence state policy, decisions. 
Frontal attacks on state policy, however, appear uncommon. 

V* 

Federal programs do, however, increase the autonomy of the major 
prograni offices. Several SEA staff members suggested that Title I, 
special education, and vocational education were ^empires" that were 
somewhat separate from the i rest of the organization. One SEA official 
said the federal -programs balkanized the department because they "allow 
thrfse programs to support their own activities ~ such as workshops and 
conferences — that we don't have the money for in other divisions j* 
Given such independence, he suggested it wqs difficult/for state policy- • 
makers to effectively integrate federal and state activities'. 
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The Consequences of Federal and State 
- Program Interactions 

" -** 

There are some conflicts between federal and state program provisions 
in Virginia* The most fundamental conflict deals with providing services 
,"•> to children in private schools* The state constitution- forbids the use of 

V public money bo support schools "not owned or exclusively controlled by 

the state or some political subdivision thereof and the SEA lacks effec- 
tive procedures for meeting federal requirements in this area* 

r . * 

Conflicts in individual programs appear most notable in vocational 
education where federal and state programs have remained relatively 
distinct* State officials- indicate that major sources ot conflict- * 
include excess cost requirements, postsecondary education set-asides, and 
reporting provisions* The excess cost provision is a problem because 
federal law requires federal money be used for excess costs* Since 
) Virginia's SOQ pays 100 percent of vocational education costs, there is 
theoretically no excess cost* The postsecondary set-asides are an 
issue because they require the state to treat the twenty-odd institutions 
in the state's community college system as separate schools when, accord- 
ing to ptate law, they are a single institution* Finally, as noted 
^ earlier , the reporting requirements under r the Vocational Education Act 

are much more complex than state reporting requirements* This is a ■ 
special- problem for local education agencies, especially small districts 
with few. staffs members. 

\ Special education presents a "so»_ewh at different problem* Although 

the state has adopted federal requirements as the basis for state law, 
there are frequent complaint* that P*L* 94-142 goes too far * ^nd that its 
requirements are excessive and burdensome* The primary .criticism. comes 
from local officials and, focuses on the due process requirements and the 
financial problems caused by providing related services* 

y Other federal programs, most notably Title, Z, do not seem to present 
obvious conflicts with state- programs* There Is, however, a considerable 
difference between the administration of Title I npd the state's teraedial 
' program* For example, the distribution of aid^la based on e&upat ional . 
need under the state's program rather than economic disadvantage as~ in 
Title I. In addition, although pqth programs* are administered by the 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction, the stated program is run by the 
Office of General Education, wh^le Title 1 is operated by the Off ice of 
Special and Compensatory Education* These differences suggest: th^re are 
differences in the practice or philosophy behind these programs* 

Pbderal programs do not appear* to have 'affected Virginia's regular 
program, the Standards of Quality* This program, which establishes 
-statewide benchmarks for local educational programs, has forced the SEA 
-J 4 to play a stronger monitor 4ng/ov«ttsight -role relative to local education 
agencies* .The Standards of Learning (SOL) program and vthe minimum 
competency program have also pushed the state department to assume 
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m eater leadership in charting education policy. Taken together, these 
Inactivities have required the 'state to engage in more monitoring and 
" oversight of local school* than it did a decade ago. In this dense, the 
state programs have forced the SKA to engage in activities similar to the 

' role they play under federal programs. f _ 

^A^^j/Bh officials believe the state! now provides, more help in special 
progr^i areas (vocational education, special education, Sdq requirements, 
^etc.) than they do in the traditional curricu^ 

■§^edin^, etc.) . Similarly, they perceive a greater monitoring role than 
"^^cwidusly/ These developments are attributed to federal and v state 
program requirements and to declining "SEA resources that reduced- the 
number of. cur ricular specialists. 

There is a substantial administrative burden that accompanies 
federal funds, especially in special education and vocational education^ 
The administrative burden pf the federal special education program was a 
common complaint at both the stite and local levels. State officials 
commented unfavorably about the paperwork requirements (such as the child 
count provisions) and the apparently inconsistent treatment they received 
by federal prograta officials who review the state plan. Local officials ' 
are critical of the "unending" requirements imposed on than, especially 
the procedural requirements of P.L. 94-142. Primary bomplaints included: 
parental involvement (not wanting to be involved) > local advisory 
committees' (of questionable value) t oortf identiality pf records (not . 
necessary); maintenance of records (excessive requirements) r and timetables 
(of ten unrealistic) . - 

Special education presents an interesting case in Virginia. State < 
officials believe that m3hy paperwork problems are self-imposed by local 
school districts. LEAs, meanwhile, are often unable to distinguish, 
between federal and stat/ program requirements. One local official, for 
example, read a Estate" provision that he thought was particularly 
onerous without realizing he was citing a provision from P.L. 94-142. 
this misassignment of responsibility £s likely to be a special problem in 
the state •siimall, rural school districts. Part of the difficulty with 
administering P.L. 94-142 stems frpm the relative neVness of the federal. . 
law and the small size of the SE^ special education staff. Lacking * 
sufficient manpower, thi SEA Aust emphasise monitoring and regulation at 
the expense of technical assistance. jState officials hope to provide more 
technical assistance in special education in the future. 
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, Respondents also criticized spjne of the administrative requirements 
stemming from the vocational Education Act. State Officials argue that 
some federal provisions, aucti as the : accoiwtability report and the Vocationa 
Education Data System (VEDS) are extremely burdensome. Moreover, these 
administrative requirements can be very costly. SEA officials estimate 
that the annual cost of the VEDS system alone is $250,000 — money that 
they believe could be put to better Use. In addition to these problems, 
SEA staff believe some f edefral regulations, such all excess cost and the 
evaluation procedures* are more prescriptive than the statute itself. 
Interestingly, state of ficials do Jjot find the federal planning require- 
ments overly burdensome, despite their detail. In the words of one state 
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official , "we would engage in very extensive planning even if it were not 
required." ✓ 



Local officials , however r find federal vocational education planning, 
requirements excessive. These individuals agreed that the required 
information is complex^ voluminous and overly detailed. There were < 
doubts that the information serves any useful policy or planning purpose. 
The local vocational education directors joined their state counterparts 
in criticizing VEDS. The two-year follow-up of Ibigh school graduates was *'] 
cited by several local officials as especially difficult because it required 
^ them to track down students after they , left high school. 

It appears that tffie^e is minimal coordination across federal and 
state programs in Virginia^ State officials all profess a close working 
relationship with individuals in other program of f ices but/ when pressed , 
admit that effective coordination is not common. There appear to be 
several reasons for this. First, in % the absence of a problem , there is 
simply no incentive to engage in coordination. Second, the federal 
program structure, which has emphasized separate categorical programs 
with individual planning reporting and accounting schedules, tends to 
encourage separate program structures at the state level. This also 
limits efforts to coordinate activities. Finally, some state officials - 
believe that federal regulations supplement j not supplant, planning and 
accounting requirements — # impede efforts to coordinate programs. 

Summary - -;vV \ 

Understanding the interaction of federal and state education policy 
in Virginia requires, first and foremost, a recognition of the recent 
changes in sta^e government i The moderizationof Virginia's governmental 
machinery and the efforts to improve the quality of public services ~ 
especially education — have dramatically changed the context of education 
policy in the Old Dominion. At thff*stae time that; the federal government 
began to emphasize the educational needs of special. pupil populations, so 
did Virginia. 

w As a result, At is hardly surprising that the state f s education * 
priorities have often been reinforced and expanded by federal education 
laws. In vocational education, for example, federal efforts have encour- 
aged the stafe to expand the attention it gives to minorities, the 
handicapped and women. Similarly, P.L. 94-142 reinforced the state's 
educational efforts to serve handicapped children. In other areas, 
.however, such as compensatory education and civil rights, the federal 
influence is much less apparent. 

The administration of individual federal programs differs consider- • 
ably. State and federal special education programs are so closely inte- 
grated that LEA officials have difficulty distinguishing them. The^tate 
and federal vocational education programs are administered by the same 
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officr but remain distinct entities. By contrast, the programs for 
educationally disadvantaged students (Title I and Virginians remedial 
educafcipn) are administered by separate offices in separate divisions of 
the SEA. *n ..',:■•♦■:<■/' ' . ' ■ 

• * \ * : ' ; . ^ -''v : 

rederU education efforts have had a major » impact da the Virginia 
Department of Education* In addition to increased staff size, federal 
funds have helped shape the organization. of the department. Among the 
other developoHppts that state officials attribute to federal actions are a 
greater stat^ role in monitoring and regulating LEAs and increased organi- 
zational capacities in research, evaluation, and information management. 

J State and local officials agree that the state currently does more 4 
monitoring In program areas than a decade ago. The strong tradition 
of local control has required the state to proceed, cautiously in this ' ** v 
area, but local officials voiced few complaints about the state's monitor- 
ing and oversight activities. Indeed, the establishment of the Administra- 
tive Review Service (ARS) to provide a comptehensive assessment of LEA . 
operations is regarded/ as a positive development at both state and local 
levels. ' • . • ' - ■ * . V., 

>■ . v • , . . ' " '■ ■ ^ ' - ;/ . : <; .... ■■ 

State officials view the future of federal aid to education with 
apprehension. While Virginia's, concern with special populations 4s w*U 
established and does not depend on federal funds for cxmtijroed support, it 
is unlikely that federal budget,; cuts' will be completely rAlaced by the 
state. Moreover , r the state uses federal money to support/ a large number '. 
of employees, and it is doubtful that state funds Will be available to .. 
replace reduced federal money for personnel. Finally, federal aid "has ^ '* 
been used to expand the department's capacities in research, evaluatiortf 
data processing- and management. Some officials fear that these generalized 
capacities are not fully institutionalized and will be crippled if federal 
budget cuts continue. v 
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WYOMING STATE PROFILE 

■'"*' ■ " *■ ^ . « .• 

Richard P. Holland 
... , Introduction - • 

Wyoming is a socially and politically conservat lye state. Its 
people display staunch individualism and intense local pride. A Wyoming 
Governor put it this way, "What goes on elsewhere.... seems very, very far' 
away. It's not alienation; it's isolation. And we like the isolation." 

The ninth largest state in land area, -Wyoming covers 97, 900 square 
miles. Yet its total population .is only 470,000. ^ This, figure is growing 
rapidly with immigrants arriving in the state reputedly as ?vassals" of \* 
the energy companies promoting the industrial development of Wyoming. In ^* 
fact, Wyoming's population gpin in the 1970s exceeded the growth rate of 
most "sunbelt" states. 
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The state's leading industry is mineral /extraction, particularly* 
oil, gas, and 'coal. Wyoming's projected mineral vW.uiti6ns for 1982;/ ' . 
approximate $6.1 billion. Coal reserves alone are estimated at one ^ 
trillion tons. Thus, it is not surprising that 33% of all revenue 
received by the state and 72% of all property taxes in 1982 were derived 
from mineral production. Recreation and t tour ism and agriculture are thf *'< 
other major industries in the. state. »* ,* * ■ ' v 

■' . ^ -■/ >. ■ ■ * * • , • ., ( 

Fisfcal Environment i - * 

• r * ■ '■' : * ; '» j" x..-' *■ ■ r * . . ' * v- v * 

Wyoming ■ s -unemployment jrate for 1980 was 3.9%, the lowest, in the 
United States. Total personal income j.n 1980 increased by 14.6% (as ' " ' 
compared to the national average of 4. 5%) /up $658 million since 1979. , 
The state budget surplus approached $100 million for Fiscal Tear (FY) 
19$0. ' Residents pay rto state income tax* and property taxes are minimal. 
Despite Wyoming's sound fiscal status, reductions are expected in state 
funding for health, education, and welfare programs due to federal budget* 
cuts. Such funding reductions, in light of the current budget surplus, 
underscore the conservative fiscal attitude ■ of Wyoming's state legislature. 



Political Environment , 

• • ■■ *ar • . • < * ■ * 1 r- ' 

t Wyoming's (Sovernor Bd Herschler , a* Democrat in this heavily Repub- 
lican state, has shown little interest in education. His recommended 
education budget each year has £een well under what state educational 
constituencies desire; .however, he has not opposed increases in educa- , 
tional ♦funding .passed by the stat^ legislature. The sitate's 1980 1 expen* 
dlture f bi; el^en^ary 'and secondary day schools was -approximately $217 
million or 20% of total stiaite expend itutes> Th 

controlled legislature has vbted increased funding for l^lA ^disttiots -/.-'rv' 
much m6re readily than for fin*hcial>support to the state education 
agenc^y <SBA) . Tftis anti-big government attitude of the state legislature . 

'. V-'-V'. vV: V - - • ■ V" ') i\ v ' •/% -1,,;, . .• " ;V : v '■ 

. LeagiM of women Voters of Wyoming. A Look At Wyoming Government y 
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has caused some conflicts 4 with Wyoming's elected Democr at ic' Superintendent 
';, of Public Instruction Lynn Simons, who has tried to convince the legisla^ 
yi ' tur& to fund SEA jobs formerly supported by federal funds* Jndeed, the 
state legislature seriously considered revising. federal funds two years 
* ago because of the Regulatory and reporting J^irdens assc^^te^ with the * 
Washington bureaucracy in general and >.fc. 94-1*2 in particular. But, Mrs. 
Simons, a strong supporter of 
' legislature of the benefits , for Wyomi^ 

federal education programs, specifically F.L'. 94-142; when jjjeguTatory 
■ burden was -the issiie. " " ~ r " ; . ■■y-^ir^- i ;^^- • 

■ ."' • V^. • -.• ; - '■. .** \ -"i. 

The Wyoming legislature, which consists of ^Senate and a tousenof - v. 
Representatives, convenes a .general sees ton limited to 4fc jMfcrking Says >in • 
odd-numbered years. The budget session limited to 20 working^ays / 
occurs in eveiMuabsif^ 

continues to be a major issue.with legislators* Of chief #§^§rn,. , 'ty 
however, is the management of the rapidly developing energy and mineral 
industry, Southwestern Wyoming's Over thrust Belfc is cmrrentl^ plagued , 
with' housing shortages as well as inadequate road construction, and is 
hard-pressed to Wovide sch^ <m^thousand^workers ^-i 

and their families brought into >the largeX^ undeveloped area by energy,* 
companies attracted by recent oil and gas d^ovf rie^^Boom townqfteuch 
as Evanston are looking to the legis^M6re &>i assistance ijtc»£ing wittf 
the great influx of blue coll^ workers and th^ 
school-age children present for local JeducatibW agfehcies (LBAIi) . 

Educational Overview , , , * \ 

The stale's responsibility for operation of public schools 16 vested 
in the State Board, of Education. The Board ^ets standards and .recommends 
rules and regulations, it cdrisists of nine members ^appointed btf th£ 
Governor, with the approval of the Senate. a*e SupWrtatendent of Public' 
instruction, one of f ifre elected state officials,- is' W»rion-votingj,r [ 
ex-officio ihember of the Board. : , v . ; ; 

;. . ; v : ' .. ' ' ■ - ^-v 

The 1969 Education Code required all Wyoming districts to of Iter an, 
educational program frorf kindergarten or grade one through 12 » Before 
this required "unification," separate elemental and hlg^ MhpQl district^ 
were operating in the state. Currently, 46 districts* are toif^>,ahd 
three are elementary' districts. In addition, ^omii^ has '.three interme- 
diate- education agencies (IEAs) serving low-incidence .handicapped students* 
These Boards of 'Cooperative Educational Set vices JB.tWC.E.S.) offer 
day-school and residential programs in special education. Eventually, 
Wyoming maty establish other B.O.C.E.S. centers throughout the kt ate. 



~ ~~ r :-"V'S- T '-f^ >,/ 

1 In reviewing the draft of this Wyoming case study, «£hm Ttojatiiy : v : 
State Superintendent indicated that in the Pall of 19*2, all BVanstpp - ; 
public school pupils ^re satisfactorily housed and attending full-day 
school. <- - ; "'*■-" 
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Wyoming* s public school student population in Fall, 1982 was 101,665. 
This figure has grown from 85 , 686 in 1966 to 90, 587 in 1976 to the 
current enrollment figure* The state's average cost per average daily 
membership (ADM) for the 1980-8T school year was $2,906, as compared to 
$1,7?1 in the 1976-77 school year. 1 ^ 

Wyoming's LEAs vary greatly in local revenues available for support 
of public education. This variation for the 1980-81 school year ranged 
fifom $20,079,208 in mineral-rich Gillette (student enrollment of 5,804) 
to $180,752 in Clearmont (student enrollment of 121). Base' salaries of ? 
certified staff across the state . ranged from $9,000 to $10,600 ip 1977-78; 
however, by 1980-81 , the average .classroom teacher salary had risen to 
$^8/718; 5 ahd in 19S 1-82 increased fey 13% to $2-1 ,151*?: ^tal s^tudeflt enroll- 
ments in -Fall, 1980, ranged from 1?1 ■ iir Clearmont tb 14,112 in Casper. 

■ ■ ' * ~* '.»•*•• . . «. 

• *> ■" . v- v ■' ■ v ;/ 

Major Issues that Shape Education Policy s ^ ^? 

- Five major forces appear to shape current education policy in Wyoming: 
local control, the' SEA, federal programs, equity .in: school funding, and 
minimum competency. \* 

C " ' ' " ' ' ' ■' r . ' t • ' . - • - - • 

Local Control . Wyoming is jl strong local control state. The 
organizations of local superintendents and school boards exert some 
influence over educational decision-making, and the Wyoming Education ! * *r 
Association (of teachers) Is influential. The SEA respects local autonomy. 
Its staff use "gentle encouragement" to effect LEA compliance with state 
education rules, regulations and statutes. , : . 

\ The SEA . In the opinion of some LEA administrators, until recently, 
Wyoming* 8 SEA exerted little educational leadership; perhaps due to 
its lack of staff — 105 total. /The SEA provides LEAs Abre procedural 
technical assistance (TA) than programmatic TA. SEA monitoring of local 
districts occurs to a lesser extent than the provision of TA in the 
federal program areas spch as P. 94-142 implementation. 

Federal Programs . Federal programs seem to drive SEA "activities 
in compensatory; special and vocational education areas. SEA staff 
cpmplaih about the overly prescriptive Vocational Education Act (VEA) 
regulations. SEA and LEA staff indicate that changes in federal regulation 
cause programmatic shifts fend staff insecurity; hdwever, it appears that 
SEA/LEA orientations" toward, federal programs have become more posit^re in ■ 
recent 1 years'., 

1 Bquit^in School Funding . In 1978, fahree property-poor school dis- 
tricts in Wyoming challenged the constitutionality of the state's system 
of financing public education. On appeal of the suit Washakie County 
School District No. 1 v. Herschler , the Supreme Court of Wyoming declared 
the state's system of financing public, ^education unconstitutional. 



While the Wyoming School Foundation Program equalized this disparity 
among LBAs to some degree, the Supreme Court of Wyoming judged that improve- 
ment was needed and mandated further equalization in public 'school finance. 
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In. response to this decision, the legislature established a J.O-member 
select cootoittee to study methods ofe correcting the unconstitutional 
aspects of the school finance system. ' Subsequently, the Ccimijdtteer 
submitted a coostitutional amendment to equalize the revenues of LEAs; 
this ^amendment was approved by the voters in November, 1982* 

. ■ ■ . . : r ■ ♦ . ■■ ■•• . ' 

Minimum Codpetenoy. State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Lynn Simons asked the Wyoming legislature this year for "$100,000 to 
assess the ability of Wyoming students in basic skills* .The SEA has no 
statewide testing program to measure how, well^ public schoo l studen ts 



perform in reading, writing, and. mathematics. Wyoming is one of the few 
states in the nation that does npt have some means of assessing student 
progress 'statewide < Some LEAs, however, have local testing^ programs in ' 
place* " m s v ■ 

. - • ■ • . ■ ' : -v* ( : < • • , • 

Local school districts are supposed to adopt minimum standards 
for high school graduation in reading, writing $, computation, and democra- 
tic governance by %hm fall of 1 $82 ..Mrs. Simons indicates that 
districts are making more progress than other s^ 



Education Policy Within the State c ^f' 



The Wyoming Constitution directs the legislature to provide for a 
complete and uniform system of public education for all children between the 
ages of six and 2U The Wyoming Department of Education provides services I 
Resistance to local school districts attempting to Implement this mandate. 

Historical Overview -\ ^ 

Prior to the advent of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) of 1965, Wyoming participated in three -federAl education programs: 
the school lunch program, vocational education, and the National Defense > 
Education-Act (NDEA) • In fact, many ESEA prog rams had their origins under 
KDEA. Within tjjree to four years of the birth of ESEA, Warning's SEA greW 
from a^ staff of 36-40 to one of 75-80* Sine* th*t time, ahother^O Staff 
members have joined the SEA, which currently has a staff of 105. 

Federal funds and the state's acceptance of federal education goals 
were the primary reasons for the rapid growth of the SEA staff , according 
to Wyoming 11 s Assistant Superintendent for Administrative Services. The ? . 
SEA role expanded because of federal education programs' rules and 
regulations, which created a need for more SEA administrators. In , 
additiorir some of the staff increase was effected by growth irt state; 
programs*, such as special education. > } . 



1 Mrs. Simons suggested the reason for this situation is the state's 
tradition of local control of schools. Cheyenne Star-Tribune , January 30, 

1982. ■ > v;v ■ / . ■ . 

2 This 1982 figure /for SEA staff size does not reflect staff " ' 
members stationed outside the SEA central office. > 



V 

In the Opinion of some' SEA dtaff , , the federal programs brought greeted 
educational sophistication to Wyoming. Further, the SEA'S offer of 
federal dollars to local districts made LEAs more receptive to SEA staffs 

Initially, there was little support in Wyoming for participation in 
federal education programs. Indeed ^ Velma Linford, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction from 1955 to 1963, was forbidden by the state legisla- 
ture to accept federal funds while -the federal budget remained unbalanced* > 
Consequently, she waited until the federal budget briefly "appeared" 
balanced and then quickly applied for federal dollars. Since that tln*|, 
. it has been *!aij uphill battle" to convince the state -legislature, as well 
as numy fjyoming educators, of the value of federal programs. In .the 
past, there has been almost a denial of the success of federal initiatives 
in Wyoming. ' * T ,J ^ 

In addition to the changes brought about Ijy participation in federal . 
programs \ the Wyoming SEA structure, and educational enchases have changed 
with shifts /n the state dup«intendency, creating transition prbblems i 
for SfiA program staffs Harry Robertrf, the "Chief Statd School Officer 
(CSSO) from 1967^1971, led the controversial LEA unification movement in 
Wyoming. He also reorganized the SEA, establishing the present Curricuiar 
and Instructional Services' Division. Robert Schrader, CSSO *f ran 1971 to 
1978, moved the SEA away from the curricuiar emphasis of his predecessor 
and toward an LEA service orientation. He attempted to obtain increased 
financial support for the SEA thco&gh the federal education programs* even 
though he was highly critical of the federal regulatory burden on states. i 
Lynn Simons, Wyoming's present CSSp, views the *SEA staff as instructional 
leaders in such areas as curriculum and staff development: Her strong ry 
support of federal/ education programs has positively influenced the 1 
opinions of many Wyoming educators. , 



SEA, Organization 

The major programs within the Wyoming SEA are the general education 
program, Title I/Chapfcer 1, vocational education, and P. L. 94-142. 
These programs are housed in the Curricuiar and Instructional 'Services : 
Division, which consists of three program xxnitny^ General Programs A >. 
Special Programs, and Vocational Programs. (SeelFjtgure 1 on the follow-*' j 
ing page for SEA organization.) This division supervises and coordinates 
the general program of instruction within the public schools. Consultants 
and specialists in various subject matter areas are available to aid 
teachers and acSninistrators in curriculum development and procedural 
questibris or legal compliance issues. Federal programs are coordinated 
through* this division. It also operates the Sfchool for the Deaf and 
"educates the blind. " ; * / 

Indian children in Wyoming, mostly Arapahoes and Shoe hones on the 
Wind River Reservation, attend Fremont County public schools as well as a 
chufch-operated elementary school and a non-public high school. Workshops 
and in-service training for teachers and administrators, sponsored by 
this division, promote understanding and appreciation of these Indian 
cultures. The services of ,t±e division are provided through state-wide 
regional or local work shops and conferences. 
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Recently, the SEA organized a broker "system to a) identify common 
educational needs across Wyoming, b) improve statewide communication, and 
cj establish an initial SEfi contact person for each LEA. The new system, 
set up in October, .1981, consists of 13 staff' members from units within the 
SEA who act as gene^alist broker* across the various content/subject areas 
in their regions. An Administrative Council, composed of the state super- 
intendent, the' deputy superintendent," the division and unit directors, and 
key finance staff , meets to discuss the policies and goals of the broker 
system. Brokers" report to their unit directors concerning each LEA visit; 
the unit directors then bring broker comments, sijggestions and requests for 
services to the Administrative Council meeting, where the assignments to 
deliver SEA services are made. The looker system >s the vehicle through 
which the SEA hopes to encourage LEA long-range planning and to achieve 
better program integration across the general, special and vocational 
programs units. 

Similarly, to improve coordination between the General Programs Unit 
and the Vocational Programs Unit, the SEA treated Curricular Review Teams 
last year. The General Programs Unit and the Vocational Programs 
Unit were one unit until three years ago* After the, programs split, there 
was difficulty in coordinating the respective programs. This problem was 
solved by the Curricular Review Teams, which are composed of staff from 
both program units and are sent out by the SEA upon request from LEAs. 

The other major division of the .Wyoming SEA is the Administrative 
Services Division, which consists of/ the. Fiscal Services Unit, the 
Accreditation Services Unit, and the\ Planhing Services Unit. This 
division is responsible for: distribution of state and federal funds; 
driver and traffic safety education and pupil transportation;; school 
lunch programs; certification of superintendents, principals, teachers, 
supervisors, and other school personnel; private school licensing; the 
GED program; and approval of education programs for veterans, their 
widows, and war orphans. 



SEA Image 

The image of the SEA has been a concern of its administrators for 
the past 15 yetyrs. Because local control is so strong in Wyoming, the 
SEA's power rests largely on its staff's ability to inform and persuade 
LEA administrators. While previous SEA superintendents emphasized 
technical assistance to LEAs, Mrs. Simons, the present CSSO, has stressed 
SEA leadership. The SEA has traditionally stayed away .from LEA 
instructional matters. Now the SEA is providing technical assistance 
with a leadership orientation; that is, SEA staff attempt to 
assist LEAs to move in specific directions as prescribed by the SEA. 

For example, the SEA has just developed standards of excellence 
in the areas of reading, the arts, social studies, and physical education. 
These SEA-developed criteria are marketed, as optional guides for LEA use. 
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The extent to Which LEAs Adopt these standards will depend upon the 
individual LEA goals tod community expectations. Similarly, the State . 
Board of Education is formulating policy regarding, student minimum • rft 

competency r while the SEA (with the support of Title II funds) develops a 
bank of test items upon which LEAs may draw; % Nonetheless, the LEAs 
are responsible for determining the level of "student knowledge in ensuring 
competency 4 ahd sitting graduation standards, JIq statewide tests will be 
required for graduation* ■'>■■;;]/■.. : 

•r* ' SEA Strengths • The major strengths of looming' 1 s^ SEA, kceordihg to 
- ririior department administrators; are its dedicated, Effective staff an4 
Mrs. Simons 1 leadership In setting SEA goals/and 'objectives, upon which 
SEA staff are evaluated . Indeed; tost;:^ 

SEA goals 'and the methods 7 for attaining them. With thp creation ofc the ^ 
broker system, the SEA has a good service delivery me^ahism fdr providing 
' technical assistance to LEAs. Fiscal management and certification of ; h . 9 
school personnel seem to be two of the smoothest SEA operations, while 
program integration and coordination ajfe improving across the SEA. 

SEA Weaknesses . The constraints' placed upon SEA authority by state 
statutes and Wyoming's strong tradition of local 1 control pose prpblems. r 
fbr the, statewide implementation of any SEA initiative. For example, SEA 
evaluation activitie^fcfeur only in those areas where evaluation is> . 
specifically" mandated by federal programs. , SEA planning capabilities "Vvi- 
have Improved significantly but are far from ideal according to senior 
SEA administrators. SEA data management is a major weakness in part due ; 
to this lack of information provided by 1 LEAs concerning curriciilar ^ 
offerings and student characteristics. The lack df' a uniform statewide', 
testing program contributes significantly to this weakness and limits 
the SEA a^d LEAs in obtaining reliable data for improving. instructional* 
programs. * • 



* / Key Actors in the. Education Policy Process . * . 

The Wyoming Education Association (WEA) is probably the most active 
lobby in the state and the only one with a full-time lobbyist. (State 
Superintendent Lynn Simons is popular with Wyoming teachers and was ini- 
tially elected to her present position by a large major ity.) " 

■ The Wyoming School Boards Association (WSBA) derivtes significant 
K power from the state's long tradition of strong local control. WSBA has 
a full-time lobbyist only during the periods when the legislature 
is in session. Because of strong local autonomy, individual school 
boards and superintendents may at times impact on the education policy 
process. 





1 For example, SEA staff were unable' to produce an unduplicated child 
count for students enrolled in special education programs throughout the 
state. ' \ 

In reviewing the draft of this Wyoming case study, the Deputy State 
Superintendent indicated that a uniform statewide testing program is not 
desired by the SEA< the LEAs, or the legislature. 
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Four key Wyoming; legislators and' one legislative staff member 
currently influence education policymaking in the states John Turner, 
Chair of 'the Senate Education Committee; Bill Mcllvain, Chair oi the 
House Education Committee; Jack Sidi, Chair of the Select Committee on 
School Finance; Tom Stroock, Chair of the Senate Appropriations Committee; 
ancj Joseph Meyer, Assistant Qirector for, Services (legislative staff ). 
It appears that the Wyoming legislature is becoming increasingly involved 
in education as it is asked by the SEA and UEAs to appropriate more funds 
for educational purposes. t 



.,. School Finance 

Wyoming has a history of shared financing of public education which ' 
began iijt; 1892 with the distribution of Land Income Funds. At that time 
state proceeds from the sale and leasing of school land were distributed 
to school districts on a per pupil basis. In 1935 the legislature 
expanded state aid from these simple flat grants to include equalization 
aid with a requirement of minimum local effort in order to qualify for 
aid. The introduction of general aid and a six-mill state property 
tax was the next step toward achieving a more comprehensive and sophisti- 
cated school funding system. "By 1955, all of the above mentioned 
measures had been incorporated into a single foundation program that: 
is, with some modification, still in use today. i 

The Wyoming School Foundation Fund Program . The intent of the 
Wyoming School Foundation Fund program is to guarantee a minimum educa- 
tion for every child by providing state financial assistance in inverse 
proportion to the tax-paying ability of the local school district. 
School districts that are able to raise luge amounts of toney through 
property taxation receive considerably less support, if any, from the 
Foundation Fund than those districts where a comparable levy raises a 
smaller amount of money. " 1 ■ 

State Resources . The money apportioned to the schools from the 
Foundation Fund has several sources. (See Table 1) All state' moneys 
for elementary and secondary education are placed in the Foundation Fund, 
except money from the Land Income Fund which, by statutory direction, is 
earmarked for distribution to school districts on a per pupil basis. 

The six -mi 11 state levy on property and oil royalties is the 
primary source of state revenues for the Foundation Fund. '•' Oil royalties 
are paid to the state by the federal government, which retained the 
1 mineral rights oh state lands in the Act of Admission. Approximately 
37.5% of all royalties received are paid into the Foundation Fund. y 
Additional state income for the Foundation Fund 16 derived from motor 
vehicle taxes, railroad car coiqpany taxes, and interest on the investment 
of the Foundation' Fund. (See Table 2) . 

Local Resources . To qualify for Foundation Fund aid, school districts 
must levy a tax of 10 mills on the assessed valuation of all property 
•subject to taxation for school purposes. Counties are similarly required 
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1974-75 




33.3/;. 


57.4 


1975-76 








1976^77 


6.5 


30.7 " 


62.8 


1977-78 

t 


; , 6.5 ■■ 


29.7 


63.8 


1978-79 




30.3 


* 62.7 


1979-80 


• ' 6.6 


29.7 


63.7 


1980-81 


6.7 


28.6 >. 


,64.7 



ReventfT receipts for public school purposes from FEDERAL sources t 
include money distributed from the federal treasury either directly 
to local school districts or through the state and couhty including 
grants for vocational education, for NDEA programs, for; sch^pl lunch 
and milk programs, for educating Indians in local public schools, 
and money derived from federal forest reserves and federal oil 
royalties. 

Revenue receipts- from STATE sources include all funds for the 
operation of the state department of education, for state (employer) 
contributions to retirement systems and/or social security on behalf 
of public school employees, for grants in aid to intermediate and 
local school districts for school purposes, for the payment of 
interest oh state bonds issued to provide grants to local school 
districts, and all other state revenue for public school purposes.. 
Money collected by the state as an agent of a lesser unit and turried 
over in like amounts to that unit is not. included. 

' ■ ■ .v . . } ... • 

Revenue receipts from LOCAL sources include all ^onds for direct v 
expenditure by local and intermediate districts: for the school 
services, for the operation of intermediate departments of education, 
for employer contributions to retirement systems and/or social 

, security on behalf of public school employees, £or tjhe purchase of 
: materials for distribution to local districts, etc. Includes gifts 

i arid tuition and fees received from patronsv V 

tourbei ' National Education Association. Rankings of the States , 
/ Washington, DCs MBA, 'various' years. All numbers are NBA 
estimates. 
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Foundation : r " 
Entitlements 


968-69 


8,592,087 
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1 IftR 


3,000,000 


19,528,109 


16,490,966 " 
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969-70 


• 9,099,654 




It § f 30 






17,001,817 
17* 861; 931 


•21>36t,818 


970-71 


9,312,351 




1*; mo 


2in ftftft 




' 20,598,855 ';' " 


971-72 


10,542,924 


568,129 


17,192 


163,809 


. 3,766,266 


23,183,990 


25,022,562 v 


.972-73 


10,234,451 


636,288 


22,196 


88,658 


5,780,360 


25,316,440 


25,300,245 


973-74 


9,706,332 


633 ) 1 43 


17,200 


71,570 


7,099,942 • 


27,041,993 


27,088,257 


974-75 


16,696,098 


507,400 


16,416 


-■ ■ |. 
130,679 




30,015,093 


- 29,906,275 J 


975-76 


17,384,136 


: 416,824 


2,560 


48,615 


7,384,134 


38,621,038 


38,741,855 


< 

976-77 


26,436,055 


557,063 


19,370 


178,603 


2,265,229 


45,718,803 


41,557,308 


977-78 


24,602,560 


983,225 


12,931 


- 246,202 


5,758,438 


45,178,662 


45,197,962 


978-79 


26,884,480 


1,363,261 


18,389 


396,052 


3,850,345 


50,696 ,897 


50,696,897 



ourcex State Department of Education (SDE) . The Wyoming School Foundation Program , Cheyenne, Wyoming : 

sde, 1979. ; v --."j, %: 
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to levy a 12-mill tax on each dollar of assec^e^ valuation of property 
within the county. The tax is collected on a county-wide basis, and, 
with assistance from the state, is distributed to districtsf Using the 
ratio of each district's niffeber of clas&oom units to^the t6tal in the , 
county for the previous school yea*. 

Since flat grants are treated as local resources in the computation 
of the Foundation Fund entitlements, the third major squrce of Ipc^L 
revenue is the Land Income Fund, which is comprised of proceeds from the^ 
sales of school land, mineral royalties from the land, interest derived 
from investment of these funds, and rentals from grazing, agricultural, 
and mineral pr6spec ting leases. Once the state has collected the Land 
Income Funds, they are distributed to qpuntifes, and redistributed to 
school districts on the basis of their" average daily membership in the * 
previous year. . \'\ '■' y./r ' ' ■ v' 

' v J£ Vv : -'. >.. ' ""' ' ' ' : i •• 

Computing Foundation Fund Aid. Most of Wyoming's state education 
aid iff allocated through the Foundation Fuwf Program which guarantees 
each school district a minimum amount per classroonLunit (CRD) • (See 
Table 3) When CRDs were first used, the state- gUaranteM a basic x 
minimum of $5,500 — the average cost of operating a classroom at that 
time — for each CRO. 

The Weighted classroom unit serves as th<3 basis for calculating 
Foundation Fund entitlements^ This unit is based on the ration of a 
; school's average dally membership (ADM) to a numerical divisor assigned 
to schools by enrollment classification. Additional weighting is 
allowed for special class units, vocational units, kindergarten units/ 
and one-teacher units. (See Table 4) The value of a classroom unit was 
$37,300 in 1981-82 sphbpl year and is $41 ,550 .for 1982-83. 

School * Finance Litigation , On Juiie 20, 1978, three property-poor 
school districts in Wyoming brought action uht^r the Wyoming Uniform 
Declaratory Judgements Act to challenge the constitutionality of the 
state's system of financing public education. The 1 defendants in the 
suit Washakie County School District Np. 1 v. Herschler wejrjp the Governor 
of Wyoming, the State Treasurer, the State Superintendent pf Public 
Instruction, members of the State Board of Education, and the eight 
richest school districts in Wyoming. ^ 

with other Serrano- type suits, this challenge was based upon 
the equal protection, tax uniformity, and education provisions of the 
Wyoming Constitution. The appellants claimed that in spite" of the' 
requirement to provide a complete and uniform system of public instruc- 
tion, the state had allowed inequities to arise within its school finance 
system by relying so heavily upon local ad valorem property taxation. — . 
Unlike its predecessors in other states, Washakie Couaty School District 
No. 1 y t . Herschler was dismissed from -the court without a clear explana- 
tion of the grounds for its dismissal. On appeal, however, the Supreime 
Court of Wyoming reversed the dismissal and declared the 0 state's system 
of financing public education to be unconstitutional. 
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Table }t Stat* School Aid for Selected -Programs, f 978-79 



Dollar - , ; .>« rC ent of 



Program ... , ■ Amount 

Basic ^Support Programs' * $ 63,643.S45*' b , • 92 iz«' b 



Puail Targeted Instructional 
Programs ^ 



Capital Grants 5.478.000 



» 



_Totai_ 

a: 



Special Education (6,296,554)* * (o.n* 

Vocational Education A (6.078,558)* • £ *{■ 

Compensatory Education ; >.-•...< K 

Biliagual/Bieultural Educatipn ' ' • ~_ 

Adult Education _» '" "' . 

Pupil Support Services * x \v > > 

Transportation \ (2.291,500)* / 3 3) * 

Textbooks, Materials, etc. 1 *W«JJ 

Sod Service - J ,TT r 

Staff • '•>'•.,'; * . : 

Employee Benefits 

Adjustaenf for District 

Chara'cteristics ' * ' * , 

Poverty Incidence - ' »_ f 

,Sparcity-Small Schools (557,666)* •" (o\ 8 ) a 



; 7.9 

69,121,945° ' 100.0 



State aid- for special education, vocational education, transportation and 
■parcity la allocated through the School Foundation Program Fund. Numbersv 
for the Special programs are estimates. f \ x ,* 

M f ■- 



b 



Includes;SuppleiDental ; Ald distributed to low wealth, high; effort school jJiltrict, 

°D0es not include $12.3 million from the Common School Land income Fund which is 
distributed on a per pupil basis. ... 

Source: Categories and data drawn from Tron, Esther 0* (ed.). Public School 

Finance Programs. 1978-79, Washington, D.Cv: J U.S., Government Printing 
Office, 1980.~ V • 



FOUNDATION PROGRAM FORMULA 
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Foundation Cost 

NUMBER OF CLASSROOH tJNITSt 
Elementary : 

Junior High 

N Secondary f . 
Vocational "\_ x; 
One-Teacher , 
Kindergarten , . . 
Special Classes ^ 

TOTAL UNITS 



X $37,300 -$ 



ADDITIONAL, FOUNDATION COSTS: 
Transportation (3/4) 
Capital Outlay for buses (2/3) 
isolation (1/4) t f 
Homebound (3/4) 
Tuition 

Supplementary Special 
Education Costs (232e) 

'J ■ :'* ^ 

TOTAL FOUNDATION COST* 



Local Resources 

Districts share ofx 
12 Mill County Tax $ 



Qualifying Levy** 
Land Income < 
Fines & Forfeitures 
Forest kestetve> 
Taylor Grazing 
Motor Vehicle Fee ^ 
Tuition (V4) 



TOTAL 

LOCAL RESOURCES 



\ 
$ 



$ 



FOUNDATION COST MINUS LOCAL RESOURCE - ENTITLEMENT 

SUPPLEMENTAL AID 
TOTAL ENTITLEMENT 



$ 



*For districts failing to make the necessary 
tax effort , total Foundation Cost will be 
reduced proportionately. 



"Assessed current valuation 
times 10 mills in unified 
districts. 



1 



The number of each kind of classroom unit is added to give the total 



number of classroom units to which a particular school district is 
entitled. The district's total Foundation cost for classroom units is 
determined by first multiplying the total number of classroom units by 
the cur terit value of the classroom unit and second, by adding in the 
additional costs for transportation, maintenance and operation costs and ^ 
capital outlay for buses, tuition p£ld, maintenance of isolated and 
home-bound pupils, and education of handicapped children. 

The Foundation Fund entitlement for a district is its total Foundation 
cost minus its local resources. A district with less than the statewide ^ 
average assessed valuation per A QRU is eligible to receive supplemental ♦ 
aid in addition to its entitlement. This aid is determined by "subtracting 
the district's average valuation per classroom unit of the entire state, 
and multiplying the result by 17 mills times the number of classroom 
units in the district." (State Department of Education, The Wyoming 
School Foundation Program , 1979, p. 9). 

Source: State Department of Education (SDB) . The Wyoming School Foundation 
Program r Cheyenne , Wyoming ; SUE, 1979. 
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In response to this decision the legislature established a 10-member 
select committee to study methods of correcting the unconstitutional 
Aspects of v the school finance system* The Select Committee to Study 
School Finance, with support from its Advisory Commission, submitted a 
conftitutional amendment to the legislature for presentation to the 
voters which would empower it to equalize the revenues of school dist 
by means of a recapture provision. Specifically, the amendment would^ 
increase t*e state's six-mill levy to 12 mills and decrease the 12-mill 
county equal ixit ion levy to six mills. In addition, the legislature 
asked for the power to recapture up to 75% of the excess that the local 
levy,- raised over the statewide average yield per pupil ^Jper will; qf tax 
effort. When the proposed model was simulated using 1981-82 figures, 
the Select Committee found that disparities from rich to poor districts 
could be reduced from t£e present level of 400% to approximately 20% for 
48 of the 49 districts. 'The amendment was approved by Wyoming voters 
in November, 1982* 



(\ * < Education Programs for Special Needs Youth ^ 

All special needs programs are housed in the SEA's Curricular and 
Instructional Services Division, which consists of three Units: General 
Programs, Special Programs, and Vocational Programs. Under the General 
Programs Unit is the bilingual education program. 

Bilingual Education 

The concept of bilingual education is not popular in Wyoming. The 
state's bilingual student population consists of 2,000 Hispanics, 1,00uv 
Native Americans, and 80 Indo-Chinese, or about three percent of the 
public school Student population. Wyoming currently has three federally 
funded projects in bilingual education: one for Hispanics .and two for 
Native Americans. The average project grant is approximately $120,000 
per year* In addition, the SEA receives about $13,000 each year from tf 
federal government for support of state activities in bilingual education?* 

Wyoming draws heavily upon technical assistance from the. Regional 
services centers in Boulder and Albuquerque to support its bilingual 
program activities. In fact, LEAs contact these centers directly. Seven 
districts have their own English as, a Second Language (ESL) programs, 
rather th^ bilingual education programs. Four LEAs use ESL. programs to 
meet the needs of their Indo-Chinese students. 




^Education Commission of th$ States (ECS) • Finance Facts , (Vol. 6, 
No. 1), Denver, Cbl.t ECS, March, 1981. > f* 

Meyer , ' Joseph B • Draft Progress Report to Members of the Select 
Committee to Study School Finance and Advisory "Commission , Cheyenne, 
Wyoming: Legislative Service Office, December 22, 1081 , p. 2* 



Title I 

The Titles I, IV, and V programs , along with programs for handicapped 
and neglected and delinquent students , are hdused in the Speciil. Programs 
Unit/ Forty-four of the 49 LEAs in Wyoming participate in the Title I 
program r which receives about $J,5 million in federal funds. The average 
LEA allocation from the SEA is $25,000 each year. Approximately 4 , 000 
students receive Title I instruction throughout the state*- # 

— . - |V .' r ■ ' . • 

In most LEAa, Title I is a pull-out reading program in elementary 
school r although some districts offer Title I math instruction. Title I . 
students ^Wyoming are often not from disadvantaged background^ rather, , 
they are students urtio suffer academically from the transiency of blue- 
collar parents employed by the energy companies. It is r therefore r not 
surprising that Title I test results in Wyoming tend to be much higher 
than those from other states. 

The Title I program serves a class of students that would not be , 
served otherwise. Because no organized constituency lobbies for academ- . 
ically disadvantaged students , the state legislature has shown little 
interest in this sort of program, and Wyoming has no state compensatory 
or remedial programs, 

- ' '. . ■>■•- "~ 

V Three SBA staff members administer the Title I program. They divide, 
the participating school districts among themselves. SEA Title J st^^S 
know all the local Title I people personally. The SEA of f ice functions" 
as a Title I clearinghouse to overcome the isolation, from which most 
local programs suffer. Indeed, the Title I program is quite isolated 
within the SEA; that is, there has been little coordination/communication 
with other SEA programs. 

State staff do not monitor LEA programs as much as other states 
because they know the local progqp people on a one-to-one basis and 
understand what these people are doing. Instead, SEA staff focus on the 
provision of technical assistance, especially in the area of curriculum 
development, / Once a year, the SEA holds a statewide Title I conference for 
teachers and parents to share successful practices with one aether since 
most local Parent Advisory Councils are not active, ' * 

■ 1 \. The only problem identified by SEA and LEA staff regarding the Title I 
program in Wyoming is the lack of federal funds to meet the needs of all 
academically disadvantaged students in the state. Federal requirements 
such as comparability, supplement/not supplant, needs assessment, and 
program evaluation have not proven problematic for Wyoming, In fact, only 
seven districts in the state are affected by the comparability requirement. 
All LEAs participating in Title I in the state follow a pre-test/post-test 
program evaluation mod^l, r — -"jr 



Title IV / 

***."''■'■ 

Title IV funds contributed significantly to Wyoming's SEA staff 
growth. With the decline of ESEA funding, however, Title IV programs 
and SEA staff associated with them declined. Chapter 2 funds will be 
used by certain LEAs to continue some remaining Title IV project v 
activities,^ 



Forty-nine LfiAs participated in the Part B program, which had a* FY 
1980 totii flow-through to districts of '$234,599, or $1 # 44 per pupil 
'expenditure. The SEA retained $101,258 for the administration t>f\Part B 
in FY 198Q. The criteria jased for the distribution of Part 9 funds to 
LEAs included: a) student enrollment (57.5%) , b) high Ideal tax effort 
(34 #9%), and c) number of high-cost students (7.3%). 

Few state priorities have been imposed oh the use of these funds. 
SEA staff report that the program supported a variety of LEA Activities. 
Site visits to local districts revealed IVHB moneys were being used to 
fund a ^computer-assisted Writing project for high school pupils, an 
energy education summer program, and a project to increase student 
awareness of sex-role stereotype problems. 

In contrast, the SEA has prescribed the priorities for the use of 
Title IV-C funds: (a) maintenance of on-going supplementary centers, 
service demonstration projects, and innovative demons tr at ion projects; 
(b) development of programs for improvingijbEA management practices; (c) 
support for comprehensive educational change ^with the emphasis on change 
in the secondary schools; (d) development of basic skills with the 
emphasis on skill utilization to promote positive student self -concepts; 
(e) promotion of educational programs and practices which address areas 
of significant , heed; and (f ) promotion of continuous teacher development 
programs which integrate successful curriculum change and implementation. 
The Cheyenne School District, for example, used IV-C moneys to support a 
music program for handicapped students, > 

Title V 

■ ■ ■ 1 ■ 

Wyoming receives about $446,000 in Title V funds. The state's Title 
V plan for FY 1980-FY 1983 indicates: $51,107 is allocated to the SEA 
Personnel Office for support ofc the personnel management improvement 
system;, $91 ,853 is earmarked for the Office of the Deputy State Superin- 
tendent for management/coordination of contemporary educational issues 
(via the broker system) and other projects; $201,573 is used by the 
Curricular and Instructional Services Division to provide technical , >• a 
assistance to LEAs; and $101,398 is allocated to the Planning Services 
Unit for the support of comprehensive long-range planning. SEA staff 
indicate that Title V funds have improved SEA capacities in such areas as 
planning and personnel data management. 

• . />■ 

P.L. 94-142 

; P # L. 94-142 was a catalyst for the' state's School Foundation program, 
for handicapped students. The two programs are "well-married" according 
to the SEA staff. P.L. 94-142 put "teeth" , in the state program because 
the previous state provisions were weak* The federal program provided 
the state with a compliance mqphanism. ' 
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~ wytairtg serves approximately 9,700 h$dicapped students with the* 
$1,8 8 4, $57 it receives under Part B of P.L. 94-142. This FY 1980 alloca- 
tion was i $300,000 higher than th« 1979 entitlement Rowing received 1 
under Part B. P.L. 94-142 is an excess cost ferografn in the state, and 
this federal money is quite importaitt to inany Wyoming LBAs becatjse it > 
supports special education services/activities that the state might not 
fund*; . . ; ' v " . ' 

The SEA special education staff consists of five members;* three 
to administer and monitor P.L. 94-142, one to manage the state Foundation - 
program. for handicapped students, and one to supervise the t P.L. 89^3t3 / 1 
program f6r disadvantaged and neglected^&nd deliiicnieitt-students,— : 
i this small SEA staff , heavy monitoring of LEAs in such a geographically 
large state is not feasible. Wh<sfc*'«ite visits to LEAs ar«' completed^ SEA 
staff will delineate for loqals any problematic areas identified and 
fpllow up this feedback with technical' assistance designed to bluing LEAs 
into compliance with federal regulations. 

The single,, most critical problem in implementing P^L . 94^1 42 remains 
►the recruitment and retention of highly trained special educators in 
Wyoming , although federal funds have supported a significant amount of 
teacher training in the /state. Many tEAs lack the sophisticated, ptaff 
necessary to diagnose studeht problems properly* v Farther , many LiAs are 
unwilling to inform parents of their rights. ? The; concept of free appropriate 
public education (FAPE) as it relates to costly private school placements 
for more severely involved students- has been the /focus of intehst criticism 
by some LEA administrators *and school boards (e.g., a Casper case in which 

. the LEA spent $57,000 on an out-bf-state placement for a single child) . 
^milarly , the least -resitrictiye environment (LRE) provision Has treated 

V problems for some small rural LBAs with limited facilities, resources , and 
alternatives. Initially, the individualized educatioh pijSgram (IBP) ^as 
troublesome, but in-service training by SEA staff, has resolved this 
problem— although LEAS still complain about the. paperwork burden related 
to IEPs. Throughout the state, transportation costs and th* interpretation^ 
of the related services concept continue to be problems fdfc most local 

districts. ' ■ ■? • V/ 

. •■ • 

School^ Foundation Program for Handicapped Students j ^ . 

^^Ihile the state Foundation program existed prior to > thp Advent of > 
P.t,. 94-T42, it basically was a funding mechanism providing for special 
Student classroom units. For example, the Foundation program reimburses 
LEAs for special classes in units of 10 educable and eight 'trainable 
mentally retarded pupils,- With the initial imj>l€mentation of P.L> ! 94-142, 
Wyoming simply amended the state procedures and regulation^ ^already in 
/place to reflect tl>e federal rules and' regulations. P.L. ti$?il2 was • . 
viewed by SEA staff as a convenient tfehiclA for overccwing ; |the obstacles 
of local control in establishing improved LEA programs an^aervices for 
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handicapped students. Currently , the itY 1980) cost of the School Founda- 
tion program for handicapped students exceeds $28 million. Since the SEA 
is unable to produce an undu plica ted c&ild count , the P.L. 94-142 count of 
9,700 handicapped students is^ the only state figure available. 

P.L, 89-313 — Handicapped Program M s / / v 

Wyoming received $735,865 in FY 1^82 under P.L. 89-31 3^f or the 
support of state-operated programs for; handicapped students. These funds 
are used by four state schools/hospitals, in programming for severely 
mentally retarded, deaf, and blind students. In addition, 32 developmental 
disability centers for preschool handicapped students throughout the 
. state receive a portion of these moneys. Of the 1,042 students: served 
with 89-313 funds, 818 are preschool handicapped students* The only 
problems identified by SKA staff were the lack of communication and 
coordination across education, public welfare, and social service agencies 
involved in programming for handicapped students. 

fr.L.' 89-313 ~ Neglected and Delinquent Program r 
v " ' ', ■ ' \* ' ... : '. 

Three Wyoming correctional agencies received; $134,342 under P.L. 
89-313 in FY 1982 for the programmatic support o£ 1£3 neglected and/or 
delinquent students. ' • Recently, , LRE efforts have reduced the number of 
students in all state-operated programs. In spite of interagency agree- 
ments, however, the prdblems of multi-agency coordination and lack of • 
communication' remain as obstacles to effective service delivery for these 
students. 



Vocational Education Program 

The vocational education programs comprise the third unit of the 
SEA's Curricula* and Instructional Services Division; All moneys, approxi- 
mately one million dollars from the federal government and $21 million i^n 
state funds, flow through the same state Foundation formula, which is 
also used for the, distribution of set- as ides. Four criteria are used by 
the SEA in calculating the vocational education allocation for each -LEA: 
a) the district's financial ability to support vocational education, b) 
, the number of- low- Income families in the district, c) the level of 
economic depression in the region served by the LEA, and d) the LEA's 
intention to support new and/or innovative progenia- in vocational education, 

While 65,000 Wyoming students take some vocational education class, 
only 10,000 pupils are enrolled in vocational education programs, i.e., a 
specific series of classes organized toward various occupational goals. 
State and federal vocational education goals are identical since the 
former were modeled after the latter according to SEA program staff. 
Similarly, the \ state planning requirements in vocational education are 
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SEA program staff were unable to provide separate child counts for 
the Foundation and P.L. 94-142 programs. 



derived from their federal counter partis. But, SEA staff indicate that the 
.are now trying to develop a state plan which will more accurately reflect 
Wyoming's vocational education needs. Currently, -the SEA vocational \ 
education staff consists of 10 professionals and six support staff with 
federal funds supporting 50% of the total staff. The State Board of 
Education serves as the State Board of Vocational Education in Wyoming. 

The posts^<?ondary vocational education program in Wyoming, is, con- - 
trolled by the Community College Funding System (with a few exceptions): 
Given the strong local autonomy of this program, the extent of /coordina- 
tion between postsecondary vocational education and other community colleg 
programs varies cons id*$fkbly from region to region. In addition to the 
4,000 full-time students enrolled in two-year programs, another 8,000 
part-time adult students attend postsecondary vocational education classes 

SEA staff suggest that the state is 10 years behind the rest of the 
country in vocational -education. They are just now getting. LEAs to focus' 
on total vocational education planning. , The Vocational Education Act 
(VEA) was instrumental in getting Wyoming to formulate goals for vocation* 
education which addressed national priorities and provided direction for 
LEA programs. However, the inconsistent interpretation of VEA regulations 
(e.g., the, distribution formula) by federal program officers is a real 
problem for state staff. Similarly, coordination with other programs such 
as Title I and special education has been difficult because of a lack of S 
program staff . in all federal prpgrams. SEA vocational education staff are 
currently developing a framework' ta encourage such coordination. 

The threatened federal budget cuts in vocational ? education will not 
have a significant impaot on LEA programs because they receive so little 
.federal money. Services such as technical assistance, provided by SEA 
staff to local districts, 'however, will be severely curtailed if the >4 
* Wyoming legislature does not make up the federal cutbacks at the^jtate 
department. This technical assistance to LEAs by state staff is currently 
needed to a) improve LEA planning in vocational education in some district 
b) encourage LEAs to address sex stereotyping, which is not a priority for 
many Wyoming districts, and c) train vocational educators to work with 
special needs youth. Indeed, the present set-asides are not adequately 

% ^ funded to train personnel to work with disadvantaged and handicapped 

r -' v * v 8tudents.'" ■', "' * \ 



Civil Rights Programs % \ " 

All issues related to Title VI, Section 50.4; and Title IX^are handled 
by the Personnel Officer of the Wyoming SEA. Because of the states long 
tradition of strong local autonomy, SEA staff downplay compliance in* 
th€se areas and emphasize positive impact on the educational process via 
technical assistance. LEAs are encouraged to examine the irJBh programs^ 
The vast majority of districts in Wyoming have a "That's no^pblera here., 
orientation" to civil rights issues. Further, many LEAs are not convinced 

, • • • ,. r ' I 



that Title tx is a legitimate educationa^concern, but rather a civil rights 
issue. SEA staff indicate that pe£hm>s three controversies each year \re 
brought to the SEA under Title IX — rssues that probably could be handled 
under Title VII. The low incidence^of Title IX controversies was explained 
as "the cultyral ethos" of the ,st*tfe; r that is, most Wyoming, women are happy 
as they are. ; 

.Similarly, SEA staff indicate that most Wyoming citizens feel that 
minorities are treated fairly in their state. Title VI is "our blind spot," 
according to personnel staff. In contrast to thet lack of civil rights 
initiatives in Wyoming. under Titles VI and IX, the staVe's public facilities 
would have been made accessible to handicapped persons without the federal 
initiative under Section 504, largely because of the current Governor's 
understanding of the accessibility problems presented by limited mbbility. 
Section 504 did, however, help to increase general public awareness in 
Wyoming of the accessibility problems of handicapped persons. " 



Chapters 1 and 2 - 

The SEA Title I staff asked principals, teachers, and parents across 
the state's LEAs to recommend desired changes in the old Title I regula- 
4 tions that might subsequently be addressed in the new Chapter 1 .regula- 
tions. §tate staff indicate that respondents wanted no changes in previous 
Title I regulations because LEA personnel and jbarents believe the Title I ' 
program is effective and should continue as is. (Nonetheless, Mrs. Simons 
did streamline the Title I regulations in developing Wyoming's Chapter 1 
guidelines.) ^ 

SEA staff feel that the nW Chapter 1 regulations are ambiguous. 
They fear that they will actually lose flexibility under them. For 
example, the "additional duties" a Title I teacher may perform are not 
specified in the Chapter 1 regulations as they were in the Title I 
^regulations. 

Wyoming submitted its Chapter 2 application by the March 1, 1982, 
deadline. The state will receive 30% less money under Chapter 2 than it 
previously received under the individual categorical programs. SEA staff 
are concerned about the reduction in funds for use by the SEA to support 
state staff positions. Because the, Wyoming legislature fundeji four addi- 
tional SEA positions during its last session, the SEA will not be forced to 
terminate staff positions during the next fiscal year. If, however, the \ 
legislature does not make* up the additional federal outs next session, the v 
SEA may have to reduce positions and perhaps services to LEAs. 

Wyoming was on schedule with the distribution of Chapter 2 funds. 
Districts received more money than in the past — approximately $13 per 
pupil — but the SEA received less even though it retained v the full 20% 
of the Chapter 2 allocation. The following criteria were used by the SEA 
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It should be noted that Wyoming was the first state to permit women to 

vote. Further, three of five elected state officials are women (1979-83 

term), and 30% of the current Rouse of Representatives are women* 
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to allocate Chapter 2 funds to local districts: a) local tax effort , b) 
spar sity/isolat ion, c) Title I participation, d) . student enrollment, and e) 
'special program offerings (e.g*, gifted and talented programs) .. 

The Chapter 2 coordinator indicates that the SEA's key responsibili- 
ties under Chapter 2 will be monitoring of, and technical assistance to, 
Wyoming's LEAs. The SEA will probably wait tb determine what needs the 
local districts have before deciding specifically how best to provide 
services to LEAs. State staff do, however, plan to conduct monitoring, 
and accountability activities. Evaluation efforts under Chapter 2 are 
not likely to be a priority because the SEA doesn't have a strong capa- 
bilility in this area^ 

The Interactions of Federal and State 
Policies and Programs 



The following sections review the information obtained from 
v 4 Wyoming policymakers regarding the interactions of federal and state 

policies and programs. The effects of these interactions are discussed 
as they relate to the SEA as an organization/ the Wyoming political 
environment, and the federal/state mix of educational policies and 
programs. 

Effects on the SEA as an Organizatlflfr 

Title V supported the SEA's personnel management improvement system, 
r educational issues management coordination system, LEA assistance, and 

comprehensive long-range planning. Aside from these SEA initiatives, 
federal programs have not altered significantly the organizational structure 
of the SEA, perhaps' because Wyoming receives much less federal funding than 
; other SEAs and because the state education agency is not organized along 

federal program lines. * 

SEA staff indicate that federal programs have increased the size of 
the SEA significantly. The SEA doubled in size, from 36 to 40 to 75 or 
80 within three to four years of the advent of ESEA. Since then 30 addi- 
tional staff members have been added. While 80% of the SEA staff 
V . were federally funded 20 years ago, only abo£t 50% are supported by 
federal funds today. Of the 61 staff membe£W in the Curricular and 
Instructional Services Division, 29 are federally funded positions at 
present: f 2 professionals and 3 support staff in special education, 5 
professionals and 3 support staff in vocational education, and the. rest 
in the CETA, migrant, bilingual arid general education programs. The 
federal programs which contributed most to SEA growth were Titles III, 
IV, V, and the CETA progr&ms. 

i Similarly, the three B.Q.C.E.S. serving low-incidence handicapped 
students in Wyoming are direct outgrowths of P.L. 94-142. They were 
■ established to provide services to handicapped students that LEAs indivi- 
dually could not ^afford to provide. " / * • * 
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Federal programs have increased SEA monitoring and enforcement activi- 
ties especially in the area of special education. The SEA emphasis remains 
technical assistance to LEAs (as opposed to a compliance orientation) 
because of the traditionally strong local control in Wyoming; however, the 
nature, of the technical assistance has shifted from programmatic to procedural. 
Furthermore, federal programs have increased the SEA planning and, to a 
lesser Extent, evaluation capacities. In addition, federal funds were used 
by SEA leadership to establish * systematic approach to managing and coordi- 
nating policy issues. SEA personnel management practices have improved 
through Title V support. Finally, SEA management has encouraged SEA staff 
to function mbre r as generalists than as curticular specialists, and to shift 
from an emphasis on content (e.g., reading) to a focus on process (e.g., 
coordination, communication, needs assessment). 



Effects on the Wyoming Political Environment 

Federal programs do not appear to have altered the political relation- 
ship between the SEA and other political actors in the state. Hie Governor 
for the past eight years has not become involved in educational issues in 
Wyoming. In general, legislators know very little about the federal 
education programs. However ; the 7 federal education programs have created 
tensions between Lynn Simons (CSSO) and the legislature. Mrs. Simons, a 
Jstrong supporter of federal programs, successfully led the opposition to 
the legislators calling for the state's withdrawal from continued P.L. 
94-142 participation. 

Federal programs have increased somewhat th4 number of special 
interest groups, particularly those concerjned with handicapped and 
gifted/talented issues. The/hwolvemeht of , such groups in state alloca- 
tion and programmatic decisions has not increased appreciably; however, 
at the LEA level, special interest group activities have intensified. . 
The high level of LEA autonomy in Wyoming may explain this local orienta- 
tion of special interest group efforts. 

Support for federal education goals % and activities outside the SEA 
in Wyoming varies considerably. LEAs support Title I, and local special 
educators staunchly support P.L. 94-142; however, some LEA administra- 
tors and school board members express concern over the costs of related 
serviceSjand private placements given the low petrel of P.L. 94-142 
.funding. 'Regular class teachers complain about mainstreaming efforts 
under P.L. 94-142. Similarly, some legislators question the benefits of* 
state participation in P.L. 94-142, and legislative support for Title * 
is lukewarm. There is little, if any, support outside the SEA for civil 
rights or bilingual education. Support for VEA goals and activities varies 
across LEAs from nonpar ticipat ion to enthusiastic program implementation. 

Wyoming 4Ls not experiencing any fiscal stress. Nonetheless, last 
year, resources and services for Title I students at some LEAs were 
reduced as administrators anticipated forthcoming federal cuts.. Limited 



P.L. 94-142 has never supported on average more than 12% of the excess 
posts associated with the provision of. special education services. 
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English proficient (LISP) students may suffer similar reductions in 
services during the coming school year according to SEA staff* Thus/ 
while targeting provisions and service standards ensure some services to 
handicapped^ disadvantaged , and LEP students, the level of services will 
probably decline with federal cutbacks if the state remains unwilling to 
make up the federal cuts. Further, should service standards be relaxed 
through the proposed revision of P.L. 94M42 regulations, state and local * 
special educators fear that the state may be pressured by local school 
boards and superintendents to relax state standards also. • 

State education policymakers indicate that federal leveraging 
provisions have increased state and local spending for disadvantaged and 
handicapped, students in vocational education. However, SEA vocational 
staff complain that the set-aside and personnel training funds under VEA 
are inadequate to train vocational educators to work with disadvantaged 
and handicapped students. 

The Influence of State Priorities on Federal Programs V 
* • . • 

While the Wyoming SEA utilizes the federal requirements to force com- 
pliance from autonomous LEAs, the SEA does not impose requirements beyond 
those stipulated by the federal government* The federal requirements 
are the state requirements in compensatory, special, and vocational educa- 
tion programs. However, the SEA allows the federal auditors to bear the 
blame in SEA compliance controversies with angry LEA administrators.' At 
the local level, responses range from not being able to distinguish 
federal from state requirements to 'frustration with the SEA for failure 
to articulate more' clearly the federal requirements (e.g., clearer 
definition of "related services" under P.L. 94-142). 

The state's strong locai control and a lack of SEA funds/incen- 
tives as well as LEA motivation combine to form a hotbed of apathy in the 
pursuit of equity. Titles VI and IX are just not perceived as relevant 
issues in Wyoming by many education policymakers. In contrast r the state's 
positive response to Section 504 may be traced to the Current second-term 
Governor. That is, the issue of handicapped persons' accessibility to 
public facilities enjoyed .increased public awareness in Wyoming because of 
strong state political support for the 504 agenda. 

In assimilating the Title I program, Wyoming has been able to use 
compensatory funds to serve academically disadvantaged students, as well 
as economically disadvantaged pupils, and to address the basic skills 
deficiencies of transient students whose parents work for the energy com- 
panies in the state. This adaptation is possible because of the small size 
of most districts in Wyoming (e.g., only one or two elementary schdbls) . As 
a result the Title I comparability requirement is relevant to only/seven 
LEAs in the state. HoweVfer, in implementing P.L. 94-142 and VEA jrtie state 
adapted policies and procedures to reflect the federal regulations in 
special' and vocational education. 
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, The influence of Federal Program Signals on State Programs and Practices 

Wyoming's Title I program is the only compensatory education program^ : 
> in the state. The state's current special and vocational education 
. programs tfave been driven by P.I*. 94-142 and the VBA r respectively; that 
is r they serve as additional funding mechanisms to support the implemen- 
tation of the federal programs and provisions. In short r the federal 
programs/provisions are basically the state programs/provisions. 

-■ Because the state receives no state or federal funds to implement 
.Titles VI and lX r it can offer no incentives to autonomous LEAs for 
pursuing an equity agenda. Since many local administrators and school 
boards do not perceive racial or sex inequities as problems in Wyoming ,. 
the long tradition of local control protects the status quo in their 
districts. The isolation of many Wyoming LEAs also contributes to status 
quo maintenance by filtering outside forces for change. ■ ; 

\- * ' " ' ' 

Despite Wyoming's strong local control tradition, the federal pro- 
grams r especially P.L. 94-1 42 r have given the SEA the compliance vehicle 
to exert more control and leadership over the highly autonomous LEAs 
throughout the state. ' The VEA assisted .state staff in getting LEAs to 
address sex equity issues and conduct comprehensive planning in vocational 
education. Federal programs have required LEAs to provide the SEA with 
program and student data traditionally not collected by the, SEA. These 
data will assist state staff in identifying common educational needs 
across the state. Both Title I and P.L. 94-142 staff indicate that many 
LEAs probably would not have provided current programs and services for 
disadvantaged and handicapped students without federal compliance mechanisms 

Wyoming SEA staff alter state policies and procedures in special 
and vocational education to reflect changes in federal policy/regulations 
regarding P.L. 94-142 and VEA r respectively. For example r SEA staff 
adjusted individualized education program (IEP) guidelines in the state 
to reflect P.L. 94-142 regulations. Similarly, state vocational education 
staff adjusted the state distribution formula used to allocate vocational 
education funds at the request of their federal program officer. Title I 
staff at the SEA are probably more autonomous than special or vocational 
education staff, though all three areas enjoy more autonomy yithin the . 
SEA than other SEA staffs. However, this autonomy appears due more to the 
prescriptive nature of tiie three federal programs (i.e., Title I, P.L. 
94-142, and VEA) than to any personaJ^-rte*to federal counterparts or 
national organizations; the preqprfptivenes^of these three programs 
perhaps inhibits their assimilation into the liroader SEA agenda. Certainly, 
Wyoming's geographical, distance from Washington, the state's anti-big 
government/bureaucracy attitude, and the isolation it enjoys as a sparsely 
populated/ rural state somewhat deter close SEA gtaff relations with 
federal counterparts and national organizations. 



In reviewing this case study, SEA management disagreed with this statement. 
Certain SEA officials disagreed With this observation. 
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The Consequences of Federal and State Program Interactions : 
Conflicts and Problems 

. " """" ■ * 

Federal policy and program regulation^ appear to drive state policy 
and: regulations particularly in the areas of special and vocational • 
education'. While the Title I program is the only compensatory education ^ 
program in Wyoming, the state has successfully adapted* this federal 
program to address the bapic skills deficiencies of transient students 
whose parents work for the energy companies in Wyoming. Federal policy 
shifts or ^regulation changes in these three major federal education 
programs cause Wyoming SEA staff to shift state policy and change state 
regulations accordingly. 

In contrast , the Wyoming SEA has remained aloof from implementing 
the federal civil rights requirements under Titles VI an IX because of 
strong local control and the conservative individualism of Wyoming's 
' citizens. Again, because bilingual education!' is not a popular concept in 
the state, only three LEAs have applied for federal funds in support of 
local bilingual programs. However, the 504 accessibility initiative has" 
enjoyed strong political- support and significant public awareness in 
Wyoming. 

• ■ ■ - >■■ ... 

Federal education programs, in shifting some SEA emphasis from 
technical assistance toward monitoring, have caused political tensions at 
times between the SEA and LEAs that want federal funds -but refuse to 
relinquish any local control. These SEA-LEA political tensiops~a«r 
particularly characteristic of P.L. 94-142 and VEA implementation efforts. 

While the SEA organizational structure and staff currently reflect 
federal emphases in such areas as planning, evaluation, and monitoring, 
SEA staff indicate that federal cuts may cause subsequent staff reduc- 
tions in these areas. Despite Wyoming's sound fiscal health, the conser- 
vative legislature is not expected to make up federal education cuts. 
The traditional conservatism and the anti-big government attitude of the 
state legislature constrain the SEA's attempts* to institutionalize 
the SEA capabilities developed as a result of federal programs. 

Summary 

* ' * . r 

• 

Federal programs have increased the staff size of the Wyoming 
SEA significantly, and they have expanded the organizational structure of 
the SEA. Further, federal programs have increased SEA monitoring and 
enforcement activities especially in the area of special education. 
Similarly, these programs have improved the SEA's planning, evaluation, 
and personnel management capacities. ✓ - 

¥ The 
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e states special and vocational education programs have been 
ie xv vis by P.L. 94-142 apd the VEA r respectively. Wyoming's Title I 
Program is the only compensatory education program in the state. In 
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contrast, federal efforts urttfer Titles VI and IX t as well as bilingual 
education initiatives, have met with little success in Wyoming due to 
their lack of popularity with LBAs in a state with a long' tradition of 
; strong ibcal; control. 



c Related to the special needs focus of this study, probably the most 
important contribution of federal education programs has been that federal 
funds bought staff time and know-how for desperately needed teacher 
training in Wyoming, especially in the area of special education. Further, 
these funds bought evaluation and technical assistance for every federal 
program, with the outcome th^t the SEA staff learned those skills. 
Currently, in the SEA, federal education programs support nearly all the 
staff for curricular services, as well as the staff for the new broker 
system, which is designed to be more responsive to district needs, 
create more effective communication; between the SEA and LEAs, and provide 
curricular technical assistance. From the Wyoming point of view, some of 
the drawbacks oftfthese federal initiatives, however, have included: the 
proliferation of advisory councils; the uncertainty of funding and the 
frequent change and adjustment of regulations; the inappropr lateness of 
many programs designed fo* urban r inner^city areas, yet applied to small, 
rural Wyoming without adjustment; and the heavy reporting requirements 
that required extra personnel in many Wyoming LEAs^ 

Whil$ federal programs have had some demonstrable impact on educational 
policies and practices in Wyoming, these impacts are overshadowed by the 
prevailing political culture and traditions of the state. / Most federal- 
state interactions mustu be viewed relative to the larger st^te context. 
; In education, state attention primarily focuses on the issues of school 
.finance equity and adequately accommodating the academic and social \ 
problems presented by families following energy and mineral extraction 

Strong traditions tff local control and local determination of needs 
Slace limitations pn state government in general, and the SEA in particular, 
forum for resolving problems. Fdr instance, Wyoming officials report 
have selectively chosen federal programs in which to participate 
the state participated in all the programs examined in this 
elatedly, the Wyoming SEA exefts a cautious leadership role over 
jtional practices maintaining a delicate balance between imposing 
bjlnd assisting districts in addressing c their educational 




otMc|S^6 reviewing this case Study took exception with some of these 
Lu s ions'. - . * 
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Acronym 




ADA 

ADM 

AFDC 

AFT 

ARB 

AVC 

BEST 

BOCES 

CAP 

CETA 

COH 

CRA 

CRD 

dsso 

DESE 
DR 
ECE 
ECIA 
ED 
EDY 
EIA 
ESAA 
ESC 
ESEA 
ES/ID 
ESL 
FAPB 
FY 
GAO 
GTB 
IEA 
IEP 
ISA 
LEA 
LEP 
LRE 
MA LCD 
MARC 
MIS 
MNEA 
MO A 
MP 4 
MSTA 
f NDEA 
2A 




Average Daily Attendance - s i. , 

Average Daily Membership - '.-*'., 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
American federation of Teachers 

Administrative Review Service . */ *. . 

Area Vocational Cehter * * ^ 

Basic Essential Skills Tejat ~ 

Boards of Cooperative Educational "Services ?L '., . - _ f 

California Assessment Program 
Comprehensive Training and Employment Act 
Committee on the Handicapped 
Civil Rfghts Act 
CI ass room Unit 

Chief State School Officer , 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Department Representative 

Early Childhood Education ' 

Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 

U.S. Department of Education 

Educat ion for Disadvantaged Youth " . 

Economic Impact Aid * 

Emergency School Aid Act \ r > . . 

Division of Elementary and Secondary Education \ * 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Education Standards/In-Depth Review System 

English as a Second Language 

Free Appropriate Public Education r 

Fiscal Year ^ 

General Accounting Office ■ j 

Guaranteed Tax Base 

Intermediate Education Agency 

Individualized Education Program 

Intermediate State Agency 

Local Education Agency 

Limited English Proficient 

Least Restrictive Environment 

Missouri Association for Communication and Learning" Disabilities 
Missouri Association for Retarded Citizens/ 
Management Information System 

Missouri National Education Association . 

Methods of Administration < ^ 
Master Plan 

Missouri State Teachers Association 
National Defense Education Act 
National Education Association 
New Mexico Association for Retarded Citizens 
New York State Education Department 
few York State School Boards Association 
fice tor Civil Wights* 

ice for the Education of Children with handicapping Conditions 
tional Education Program 
Office of Program Evaluation and Research 
Parent Advisory Council 
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GLOSSARY 



Acronym 



Term 



PEP 

P^.L. 

PSEN 

PSF 

RAP 

ROC 

ROP 

SCE : 

SDK 

SEA 

SIP 

SOQ 

SPI 

SSC 

SY - 

TAv . 

USOE • 

VEA 

VEDS 

WEA 

WSBA 



Pupil Evaluation Program 
Public Law • 

Pupils with Special Educational Needs 
Public School Finance Division 
Resource Allocation Plan * 
Regional Occupational Center ' . 
Regional Occupational* PcOflr am 
State Compensatory Educiiiori 
State Department" of Education 
State Education Agency 
School Improvement Program 
Standards of Learning 
Standards of ^.Quality 
Supejrin^^ndent .of Public' Instruction 
CoJ^dil % v 

fe t ance ' ^ 

e of Education 
at ion Act 
ideation Data System; 
^oc^t^|^ r .A«80ciatlon 
Bihooi^Baar^B Association # 





